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News of developments from General Electric’s Chemical Division that can be important to your business. 








This stress-test photo shows sections of 


silicone rubber, broken under nearly 1000 psi 


pull, still firmly bonded to the steel links. 


NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC BONDING AGENTS 
FOR SILICONE RUBBER MAKE A BOND 


STRONGER THAN THE RUBBER ITSELF! 


New bonding agents for silicone rubber, recently developed 
by General Electric chemists, are expected to greatly increase 
the usefulness of silicone rubber in structural combinations 





with metal, glass, ceramics and other materials. 

rhe new primer and adhesives make possible a bond be- 
tween silicone rubber and almost any material which is 
stronger than the silicone rubber itself. These bonding agents 
have the same remarkable resistance to temperature extremes 
that silicone rubber itself has, successfully withstanding tem- 
peratures from —85 F to 500 F. 

Typical applications include the mounting of engines and 


instruments on silicone rubber to reduce vibration and shock. 


G-E CHEMICAL BREVITIES 
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a7 A new coating intermediate, General Electric's R-108, is 

VF opening up new business opportunities to the paint and finishes 
A 


industry. Ordinary steel, finished with coatings containing 


“~y ' . . 
# R-108, can often be substituted for expensive or scarce alloys. 
4 ' 


hie 
Longer motor life is provided by the use of G-E varnished 
cloths and tapes, part of G.E.’s line of insulating materials. 
Tests made on G-E silicone-insulated motors indicate they 
would operate for 183 years at 315 F without rewinding! 


Chemicals for defense are being supplied in record quantities 
. by the seven G-E Chemical Division plants located at Pitts- 

field, Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Waterford, N. Y.; Coshocton, 

Ohio; Decatur, IIl.; Taunton, Mass.; and Anaheim, Calif. 


For further facts about any of the G-E Chemical Division products 
or processes described on this page, just write to Chemical Division, 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield 16, Massachusetts. 
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Something the Keds 
haven't got... 


T SPEEDS PRODUCTION . . . it directs civilian 
I defense. . . it guides the Armed Forces. 
It’s the biggest and most dependable tele- 
phone network on earth. It’s America’s. 


Valuable always, the telephone is a price- 
less asset now in getting things done fast. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell System, 
Western Electric makes the telephones, 
switchboards, cables and other things that 
are carrying 149 million calls a day. 


In addition, our specialized Bell telephone 
experience is constantly being applied to mak- 
ing military communications and electronic 
equipment needed by the Armed Forces. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 

















How Honeywell Controls help give apartments 
the heating comfort of the finest private home 


Y ne ke 





Ever live in an apartment? Then you 
know what a difficult heating problem 
most apartment owners have! They can 
provide only one temperature at a time. 
Yet some tenants like hot rooms, some 
cold, some in-between. So someone’s 
always uncomfortable. 

It’s different, though, in the 35,000 
apartments now equipped with Honey- 
well Individualized Apartment Control. 
If you were living in one of these, you'd 
set your own thermostat for the tem- 
perature you like best. And you'd enjoy 
an even, healthful flow of heat —just as 
millions of private home dwellers do. 

Soon, we predict, these 35,000 apart- 


America lives better—works better—with Honeywell Controls 


H 


oneywell 
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ments will be joined by hundreds of 
thousands more. You see, Individual- 
ized Apartment Control is surprisingly 
low-priced and simple to install—is now 
practical even for modest apartments! 
This is just one way in which Honey- 
well helps you live better, work better, 
You'll also find Honeywell Controls in 
hundreds of industries. In thousands 
of planes, trains, and buses. In millions 
of homes, schools and commercial build- 
ings, where the familiar thermostat helps 
guard America’s health and comfort. 
This is the age of automatic controls, 
And Honeywell has been the leader in 
controls for more than 60 years. 


For information about automatic controls for 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning; for 


industrial processing; for buses, ships, trains 
and planes—write Honeywett, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 





TRADE MARK 


REG, U, S, PAT, OFF. 


a NEW MARK of Long-Established 
Quality 


Since 1878 and the earliest bicycle cyclom- 
eter ...to the present day when counters 
are built into everything from hay-balers 
and textile looms to jet planes and gasoline 
pumps... Veeder-Root has been “the name 
that counts,” 

Today, Veeder-Root is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of counting and computing 
devices for mechanical, electrical, and man- 
ual operation. And as a symbol of “the 
name that.counts,” this trademark has 
been developed as a hallmark of old- 


fashioned quality and modern design in 
everything that counts. 

So when you buy counters. look for this 
mark, and remember: V-R stands for 
Veeder-Root ... and also for “Value 
Received.”’ 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. e GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal, Canada . Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and agents in principal cities 





Veeder=Root clone RIsy | at Gything an Earth 

















AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS —start with the right wire—a wire 
engineered for your product — for internal con- 
nections—power supply cords. 


CUT COSTS — in lower installation costs 
—in less production line wastes and fewer 
rejections upon inspection. Prevent fail- 
ure in service —insure customer good 
will. 

Plus Protection ¥ 
sl Ae CUT COSTS — specify Belden 
Hook-up Wire ‘ : \ Wire. Our engineers can demon- 
strate these advantages of 
“wiring right.’’ Investigate, 

today. 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
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What’s U.S. Rubber doing to cut 


“gray iron” erinding costs? 


Specialists in abrasives at “U.S.” have developed 
grinding wheels which grind fast and stand up well 
when used on castings of the toughest gray iron. That 
is why, like many a “U.S.” customer, the foundry in 
which these pictures were taken uses “U.S.” wheels 
exclusively. 

For over 88 years, “U.S.” has been developing 
wheels for the immense range of foundry grinding 
problems. Let U.S. Rubber technicians study your own 
requirements. 


STATES 


RUBBER 


The workman is grinding a giant counter 
weight for use on an industrial crane. 
He uses U.S. Royalite Cup Wheels, 
which are best suited for grinding 

such tough iron. 


GRINDING A SEWER GRATE so it will fit smoothly into its 
frame. The grate must fit precisely or a tendency to rock 
will arise. Here again, U.S. Royalite Cup Wheels are used 
because the iron is of the toughest kind. 


COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











Your employees will like 


the sanitary new 


G-E Water Cooler! 


coolers 


SANITARY TOP—The lustrous, gleaming top 
is easy to keep clean. Scientifically de- 
signed to prevent spillage. No crevices or 
corners to collect bacteria. 


2 dreary voeeveu 


ANGLE STREAM, NON SQUIRT BUBBLER—Stream 
angled to avoid water dripping back on 
nozzle from lips. 


ASK your loc 
G-E dealer for 
advice on your 
water cooler 
requirements. 
Look for his 
name in the 
classified pages 
of your fele- 
phone book. 


SURE-TREAD FOOT PEDAL CONTROL— Easy to use 
—permits drinking when hands are full. 
Sanitary—avoids transfer of germs from 
user’s hands to bubbler. 


DIAL THE WATER TEMPERATURE YOU WANT— 
Control knob easily reached behind re- 
movable front panel, yet concealed against 
tampering. Set it and forget it. 


FREE! 24-PAGE BOOK! 


G | Electric Company, Section BWW-3 
Air Conditioning Department 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





Please send without obligation to me the 
fully illustrated book, “Water ot Work.” 
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You can put your confidence in— 
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¢Sir Bernard Docker... 

. . . devises a sure-fire way to save 
chromium in his new automobile. He 
uses gold plate. Poe 


eN. W. Taylor... 

. crossbreeds hydrocarbons with 
fluorine and comes out with a whole 
new family of products. P. 46 


® Patsy D'Agostino: 
“For those big overgrown supers is 
coming a day of reckoning.” P. 78 


¢ Gwilym A. Price 

How do you organize a management 
to make a corporation grow? Westing- 
house’s president thinks he has the an- 
swer, P. 114 


‘J. Q. Taxpayer... 


. sells his house and buys another 
one. From now on, he won't have to 
pay a whopping tax on his paper pro- 
fit. P. 126 


®Nahas Pasha 

His squeeze tactics worked fine on 
Farouk. But Attlee and Truman weren't 
honeymooners. P. 173 


* Splitoff and Spinoff... 


. are not members of the Politburo. 
They are legitimate ways in which a 
corporation can distribute part of its 
assets to its stockholders without getting 
into tax trouble. ra 354 
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Greater strength of ‘‘Cordura”’ rayon yarn is graphically illustrated 
in the scale photographs shown above. The small belt reinforced with 
“Cordura” yarn is actually stronger than the much larger conventional 
belt (at left). This extra strength does a great deal to improve the effi- 
ciency of power transmission, 


Belts sinewed with “Cordura” rayon 
last longer, reduce maintenance costs 


To get belts that will last longer, require fewer take-ups and less mainte- 
nance, yet cost no more, belt manufacturers are now reinforcing their 
V-belts with Du Pont ““Cordura”* High Tenacity Rayon. 

Yarns of this Du Pont heavy-duty fiber are inherently stronger than 
yarns of natural fibers generally used. They are made in continuous fila- 
ments with no short ends to pull apart under strain or shock load. They 
virtually eliminate stretch and slippage. 





Moreover, because the number of fibers and the diameter of each fiber 
are precisely controlled, there are no weak spots in “Cordura” yarn, It gives 
a V-belt high uniform strength, and makes it less subject to fatigue. 


The extra strength of this Du Pont yarn may help you improve your 
product or process . .. without increasing cost. It may even help you develop 
a new product. We’ll be glad to work with you. Address: Rayon Division, 
Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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High Tenacity Rayon 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


1 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical properties of “Cordura” and tells | 
how Du Pont will help you. Address: Rayon Division, Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & | 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


i Name 








VISCOSE RAYON ; me fj Company Ste u's par ort 
NYLON oe BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING | 
ORLON* acrylic fiber ; | Address ++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY | 
ACETATE RAYON 


DACRON* — for fibers today... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 





*pu PONT TRADE MARKS 








PUTTING ~¥¢e%*X_-TO WORK FOR LILY-TULIP CUP 





Westinghouse Air Conditioning by: Abbott, Lester & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Contractor: P. Kretzer & Son, Flushing, N. Y. 


HOW TO PAMPER PAPER IN 


Paper can be a Prima Donna in hot, 
sticky air. It’s unpredictable—next to 
impossible to maintain any sort of 
uniformity in paper cup manufactur- 
ing operations. With millions of cups 
and food containers coming off the line 
daily at Lily-Tulip’s Augusta plant, 
thiscould wreck production schedules. 
But an even and controllable flow of 
377,000 cfm of Westinghouse-condi- 
tioned air keeps the plant at 70°F. and 
55% humidity to solve this temper- 
amental problem. Add to this the 


benefits of cleanliness, healthier work- 
ing conditions, higher employee effi- 
ciency .. . and you begin to see advan- 
tages of Westinghouse air conditioning. 


We'll put air to work for you, too— 
with air conditioning, air cleaning or 
air handling apparatus. For informa- 
tion, call the Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor listed in the yel- 
low pages of the telephone directory, or 
write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Air Conditioning Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


J-80238 


a icicle s 
Comfort air conditioning 


Process air conditioning is supplied by 
Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed 


ae 3 a 
and cafeteria is also hermetically- 
sealed for trouble-free service. 


Westinghouse Surface Dehumidifier 
in process air stream is high in hu- 
midifying and cleaning efficiency. 





for offices 
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Industry's. partial conversion to arms making is proving easier than 
expected—mainly because it’s slower than expected. 

Peak output of arms still is a good way off. Yet more of the job has been 
done than an outsider might think; a lot of the building and the tooling and 
the making of parts and components is well under way. 

And the pangs—in terms of unemployment or civilian supply—are mild. 

a 

Output of autos and building of new homes only recently have felt real 
cutbacks—after the pace of arms work had risen to take up the slack. 

Thus, though local pools of unemployment have been created by con- 
version, the over-all job market remains excellent. 

Employment in construction, for example, went down from August to 


September. But this dip was from the highest mark ever. 
< 

Output of autos apparently will about match the bogey set for them. 
An outturn of some 90,000 passenger cars a week—the present rate—would 
hit the 1.1-million-unit quota the government set for the fourth quarter. 

But 90,000 a week now compares with 150,000 at this time last year. 

Truck production, meanwhile, has fallen just a bit behind 1951—due 
more to softening civilian demand,than to any cutback. 

F 

Production of many types of civilian goods is rising now. That is simply 
because, with demand slack, output until recently was below the levels per- 
mitted by present restrictions on metal input. 

This comeback helps, of course, to bolster employment. 

a 

Steel production, as an indicator of general business activity, still is 
putting on a splendid show. 

Output this week will be very nearly 3% above rated capacity. The 
American Iron & Steel Institute figures the operating rate of 102.9% to be 
equal to about 2,050,000 tons of ingot. 

And looking back just a bit, September output was the highest ever 
chalked up for that month. 
































Autos, even before formal cutbacks began to pinch hard, were getting 
a somewhat smaller slice out of the steel ingot. 

Theirs was still the largest portion of any single industry for the first 
nine months this year. The total, just over 7.9-million tons, came to 17%2% 


of all steel products rolled for that period. 

However, in the same months of 1950, the auto makers got 8.3-million 
tons or a bit over 21% of the steel distributed. 

3 

Railroads probably won't get far if they choose to protest the cut on 
steel allowed for freight cars. (The allocation for the first quarter is supposed 
to permit 7,000 cars a month against about 9,000 now.) 

But oil and power interests are waging an effective campaign. 

The petroleum people, with influential backing in Washington, maintain 
they won't be able to meet future fuel needs without more steel. 

And electric power producers are fighting their cutback even before the 
size of it is known. Before any curbs on expansion go on, they’re concerned 
about their ability to meet all needs (BW-Oct.20’51,p24). 
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Electric power output, with industrial use holding at a high Jevel, will 
push higher as the days grow shorter. Each week so far this month, preduction 
of juice has been around 7,150-million kwh.; average gain over a year ago is 


running around 10%. 
e 


Manpower shortages aren’t developing any faster than the arms program. 

Factory employment is edging higher, to be sure. Yet the total is just 
barely over 16-million, a gain of only 350,000 in a year. 

Recently, gains have been larger in soft’ goods factories than in the 
durable goods plants that make the munitions. 

Jobs increased by 103,000 in soft goods lines from July to September; 


the gain for durable goods was only 63,000. 
a . 


Business will feel some further squeeze on its younger workers. This will 
be the inevitable result of the military raising its sights on the number needed 
in the armed forces—from 3.5-million to 4-million. 

& 

Total nonfarm employment now is close to 47-million. That's a gain of 
nearly 1.2-million in a year. 

And the biggest single increase is in the number on government civilian 
payrolls. This figure has risen by just over half a million in a year to stand 
at 6,545,000. 











e 

World supplies of cotton should be ample during the current season. 

Largely due to this year’s big crop in the U. S., the Dept. of Agriculture 
figures the 1951-52 world crop at more than 35-million bales. It tops the 
short 1950-51 yield by perhaps 7Y2-million bales. 

Yet the new crop isn’t any too big, judging by the amount used in the 
season ended last July 31. Cotton consumption for that period came to a 
record 32.8-million bales. 

Thus it’s just as well that some 11-million bales remain available from 
earlier crops—just in case use should climb to another new peak. 

e ’ 

Lydella stabulans grisescens is the farmer’s friend. 

It's a fly that government entomologists have been developing for 30 
years. Now, finally, it has come into its own as the nemesis of the European 
corn borer. Killed ‘em by the billions this year. 

& 

Corporate profits for the third quarter show the growing tax load. 

Most companies did a larger business than in the same three months 
last year. And, despite higher costs, a large percentage had more left—before 
taxes—than a year ago. But net after taxes generally is down. 

Nor is it just the comparison with a year ago that is poorer. Third- 
quarter earnings generally are lower than in earlier quarters this year. 

And there are more troubles ahead. Companies that haven’t accrued 
taxes at the new rates will have yearend adjustments. 

* 

Retail sales have been slack due to lack of consumer interest rather than 
from lack of cash. You can see that in savings bank deposits. 

These went up by $206-million in the third quarter. That carried the 
total to a record of $20.6-billion. 

The September gain in deposits amounted to almost $84-million—very 
nearly three times the rise in September last year. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Ovt. 27, 1961, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Verk, N. Y. 




















Home again ...same day 
...- 1000 miles later 


End ofa perfect day...the end of a one-day business trip by Capital. Ta 


To save time, energy and money...try Capital, fly Capital. 
AIRLINES 


522 Flights Daily Between 75 Major Cities, timed by GIRARD PERREGAUX Official Watch 


; 
: 
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Finishing School for 
GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as a long-range proving ground, 
nds of miles from Florida, out 


s, into the South Atlantic. 


Stretches Ous 


. yore bomber roars away from its launching 
A 


stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set 


ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 


rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 


machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
: 


its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U.S. 


air supremacy! 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1 Marlin 
seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « 
Air Force 8-61 Matodor pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-! 
not a drawing of an existing weapon. Mercator patrol planes « Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones « 


For reasons of security, the missile 
shown here is an artist's conception 


Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. THE GLENN L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


— , 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets * Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber * Martin airliners * Guided 
missiles ¢ Electronic fire control & radar systems « LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve it. 





FIGURES OF THE 





$ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index labove) . . . ss HU 6BIS 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,057 2,041 2,041 1,979 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 121,245 +120,543 135.015 188.325 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $42,791 +$48,873 $39,875 $39,505 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,149 7,160 7,014 6,503 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,353 6,329 6,298 5,902 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,828 1,811 1,810 1,929 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 457.0 466.6 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 308.4 317.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 341.7 348.0 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)............0. 00 c ee ceecececeeees 4.131¢ 3.8374 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 $40.67 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............-22 20 eee eee eeee 24.500¢  24.500+ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............-. : $2.39 $2.13 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............-.+++ 35.90¢ 39.334 
Waok fens Ciastoe, Tie) os oc sora 651 GiS oo on occ ecg RAR a areas $2.00 $3.10 





FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 185.9 158.9 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) % 3.45% 3.22% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 49 24-24% 13-13% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,878 51,357 49.339 ++45.210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 71,085 71,604 68,841 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20.314 19,938 16,147 ++9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,864 31,333 . 33,580 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,025 24,783 20,426 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK a eee ee 


Cost of Living'(U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis.............. September 186.5 185.6 173.8 139.3 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing....................... September $55.29 $64.65 $60.64 $43.82 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1926 = 100) September 177.6 78.0 169.5 121.1 


*Preliminary, week ended Oct. 20. t Revised 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). $8 Date for "Latest Week"’ on each series on request 
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Job maker for the millions 


IT’S COAL. .. black nuggets 


of light, heat and power...raw 
material for more than 200,000 
different products ... job maker 
for workers throughout industry. 
And it’s pouring out of our mines 
at a rate close to 30,000 carloads 
every working day. This immense 
production is made possible by 
modern mechanization, which 
includes thousands of mine loco- 
motives and shuttle cars powered 
by Exide Batteries. 


Where dependability is vital, you’ll 


find Exide Batteries. They supply 
motive power not only for mine 
haulage units, but also for time- 
saving, cost-cutting battery electric 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg, Trade-mark U. S, Pat, Off. 


Exide Batteries provide power for 
railway car lighting, air-condition- 
ing, diesel locomotive cranking, 
signal systems. Vast numbers are 
used by telephone, telegraph, radio, 
television, light and power com- 
panies. They perform many vital 
services in airplanes and ocean 
vessels ... provide battery power 
for fire alarm circuits and emer- 
gency lighting systems. And on 
millions of cars, trucks, tractors 
and buses they prove daily that 
“When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Mobilizer Wilson, himself, will ride herd on the steel wage demand. This 
means a tougher government effort to hold the line on inflation. It’s no 
secret that Wilson is concerned about soft wage policies and the handling 
of defense-slowing strikes. Recently, Wilson has been taking a closer inter- 
est in wage-price policies. Now his aides say he will move directly into the 
picture. This is the situation: 


Johnston is cuitting as stabilization chief, or is supposed to quit, about 
mid-November. Under Johnston, labor has just about dictated its own 
ticket—cost-of-living wage control, with enough stretch to cover other 
demands. 

That will give Wilson the opportunity to take a firm hand. The word 
among Johnston’s aides is that Wilson will be in no hurry to replace the 
retiring stabilizer. Wilson, they say, will put policy in the hands of “one 
of his own men,” even if that means doing away with Johnston’s job and 
putting stabilization under an Office of Defense Mobilization deputy. 


Already there are signs Wilson is moving in; taking a direct hand in 
stabilization policy, especially on the wage side. 

On strikes and threatened strikes, the ODM chief has let it be known at 
the White House that he’s against prolonged efforts to mediate strikes; he 
favors quick certification of “defense disputes” to the wage board. 

Once a dispute is in the wage board’s hands, labor must either hold back 
on a threatened strike or, if there is a strike, get back on the job. The alter- 
native is a Taft-Hartley injunction. 

a 

The big current worry is steel. Murray’s union (CIO) can’t walk out 
before Jan. 1—legally. And what Wilson hopes for is a wage agreement 
that won’t tear stabilization hopes apart. Right now, odds favor Murray— 
that he will force another retreat on wage control, bust the stabilization line 
for wages, and thus push prices on higher. With an election coming up next 
year, there’s a limit. on how tough even Wilson can be. 

That will make steel more of a bellwether than ever. Steel’s basic 
to the economy—either used in everything or used to make everything. And 
to the extent that prices of steel rise, following steel wages up, other prices 
will rise. What’s more, wages will call the turn on the sixth round. 

As a matter of fact, the OPS now is busy trying to figure out in advance 
what a rise in steel wages of 6¢, 8¢, 10¢, or even 15¢ an hour will mean in 
terms of prices (BW—Oct.6’51,p19). OPS expects a price rise. 


Price ceilings under the Capehart amendment are about to be issued. 
OPS is planning to put out the first of such orders within the next week. 
There will be some ceiling relief where costs have gone up since Jan. 25. But 
there’ll also be rollbacks where costs slipped in spring and summer (BW— 
Oct.6’51,p23). 

» 

DiSalle may stay on. The price boss had planned all along to quit late 
this year for a swing at Ohio politics. Now he is debating. 

His hope was for the Ohio governorship, on the Democratic ticket. But 
now word from Ohio is that Lausche will try for another term. 

Bricker’s seat in the Senate will be up next year. There’s no doubt that 
DiSalle would like to win it. But, like Lausche (who was supposed to make 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON the try), DiSalle has doubts he could win. So he may stay on in Washington. 
BUREAU There’s some talk that, after the steel wage raise is made, Wilson will tap 
OCT. 27, 1951 DiSalle as the No. 1 man on stabilization. 


Civilian hard goods production is being challenged as never before. The 
rising issue is the Wilson-Truman philosophy of “guns-and-butter.” The 
opposition is saying that, unless something now unexpected intervenes, 
such as an honest peace effort, we will drop behind in the arms race. 

The military is dissatisfied. It wants a bigger share of materials and 
regards the effort to keep civilian producers near a breakeven point as an 
unnecessary ceiling on arms. It wants less butter and more guns. 

Defense-supporting lines are unhappy, too. Take electric utilities, as 
an example: Power shortages are ahead. But even so, utility expansion plans 
are being cut by reduced allocations for steel, copper, etc. So the power com- 
panies, like the military, think it might be a good idea to give up more 
civilian hard goods until the crisis passes. 


But there will be no blanket death sentence, short of an all-out war, on 
such things as autos and appliances. There may be another cutback, in the 
second quarter of 1952. But production won’t be stopped completely. 

Currently, optimism over chances for a cease-fire in Korea is mounting. 

Of equal, perhaps greater, importance: 1952 is an election year. Tru- 
man will be inclined to go easy in pushing voters around, even if his military 
men think this risks national safety. 


Iranian oil will flow west again after the current heat dies out. Mossa- 
degh’s visit to the U.N. didn’t entirely shut the door on the British, 
despite the news accounts. Secret talks are going on here between Iran, the 
British, and the U.S. Those on the inside are optimistic on prospects, say a 
settlement is probable, although still some months away. 


British occupation of Cairo is under consideration. If it’s decided, the 
U.S. will go along (page 173). Control of the Egyptian airbases is essential 
to the West as long as there’s danger of war with Russia. 


Politics will figure in everything from now on. You got a taste in Tru- 
man’s nomination of Gen. Clark as ambassador to the Vatican. Truman 
put it up to Congress in the last hour and in such a way that it couldn’t 
possibly get through. His hope, apparently, was that the gesture would help 
with the Catholic vote in big cities where scandal is hurting his party. 


Jessup’s appointment as a U.N. delegate is likely to be short-lived. 
Odds are the Senate won’t confirm him when it comes back in January. 

Taft’s book on foreign policy, out next month, is a source of worry 
for some of his backers. Books are always risky for politicians. 

The path to Ike’s tent is being worn smooth by Eisenhower backers. 
Senator Carlson, a fellow Kansan, is on the way, with a grassroots appeal. 
Senator Duff, of industrial Pennsylvania, soon will add to the urgings. No 
announcement by the general is imminent, but his boomers are telling 
prospective delegates to stand pat—that “the word will come in time.” 
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YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


to get in the 





At current steel production rates, 50% MORE SCRAP is needed 
than in the peak year of World War Il. The shortage is so real 
that steel company representatives are calling on every company 
in the country to find ways of relieving the situation. 


Heres How YOU can help 


Take a fresh look at your own plant 
scrap and salvage activities. 


@ Call in your dealer—sell your scrap— Mow / 
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Over forty years of © 
Bearing research and 
creative engineering 
combine to offer you 
assured performance » 
in your plant and:product. 
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THIRD-QUARTER PROFITS 


New Taxes Hit 'Em When They're Down 





On Monday morning, Oct. 22, the 
bull market ‘ell out of bed. Prices 
tumbled in a wave of selling; the ticker 
ran seven minutes late. By closing, the 
Dow-}ones industrial index had dropped 
more than five points. 

It was the worst break in prices in 

almost a year on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
e What Did It?—In and out of Wall 
Street, there seemed only one explana- 
tion for the price break—a break that 
actually began a week ago. The ex- 
planation: the look of third-quarter 
corporate profits. 

Ever since first returns began trick- 
ling in, suspicion had been growing 
that earnings would never match up 
to those in 1950's third quarter. By 
this week, the susnvicion had _ been 
solidly confirmed. Reports compiled 
by BUSINESS WEEK from 50 carly-filing 


companies (page 20) showed that only 
18 of the group had made out better 
than last year. For 32 companies, carn- 
ings were either off a little, or off a lot. 
Sales can take little of the blame. 
Seven out of 10 companies did a bigger 
dollar volume than in 1950. ‘The causé 
lies somewhere else. 
e Costs and Taxes—Partly, it lies in 
higher operating costs; partly in the 
fact that, with prices stable, business 
is no longer able to make extra profits 
by selling inventory on a rising market. 
But these are only the lesser factors. 
The real cloud over profits today is 
taxes. In the third quarter, business 
was already paying higher income taxes 
than in 1950, plus an excess profits tax. 
And this was before Congress passed 
the retroactive Revenue Act of 1951— 
chopping the excess profits credit and 
raising the corporate income rate. 


It’s true, of course, that some com- 
panies—among them Sherwin-Williams, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, Atlantic Refining, 
and General Electric—took into account 
a retroactive rise in taxes when they 
figured third-quarter earnings. That 
really bit into reported profits, because 
they charged third-quarter earnings 
with taxes that applied all the way 
back to Apr. 1. 

Even so, a few of the companies that 
counted in a tax rise didn’t count it 
heavily enough; they figured on a rate 
of only 51%, rather than the 52% 
levy that finally went through Con- 
gress. Thus even their profits were, in 
a sense, inflated. And a great many 
companies didn’t bother to figure in 
the new tax at all. 

e Squeeze—All this adds up to two 
things: Third-quarter carnings could 
have looked worse; fourth-quarter earn- 
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ira. M4 ue ’ ings, barring a business pickup, will. 
Third Quarter Earnings= 51 VS. 50 For many companies, the entire 
added tax bill will have to come out 

SALES FEDERAL TAXES NET EARNINGS of what they make in the last three 


(All figures in sata, d Spee : 
Hnnneiede ‘al dollars) 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 age the — Legh — 
: the added complication of the Mills 

ies $12,766 $10,365 NA NA = $1,474 $1,309 plan, which oie effect in January. 

- Hide & Leather 2,342 4,549 cr. $211 $165 =d.210 =201 Corporations will have to start paying 

- Woolen 87,163 42,442 3,173 556 3,287 1,107 out on this year’s tax liability at 
18,630 18,813 “723° 872 791 1,423 stepped-up rates—35% in the first- 

NA NA NA NA 11,265 10,146 quarter of 1952, as compared with the 

25% per quarter they’ve been shelling 


Barker Bros. Corp 7,380 9,208 178 498 127 600 out right along. 

Bates Mfg. Co 10,924 14,343 280 479 196 134 The Mills plan, of course, doesn’t 
Conde Nast Publ............ 6,450 5,908 485 461 595 576 affect profits. But the combination of 
Congoleum-Naim........... 11,905 14998 532 860-410 1,080 her Taxes thal fasion agar gies 
eee vee: ee 16 NA 1,790 3,270 (SEC at midyear pointed to a continu- 
; ing trend toward less corporate liquid- 
Container Corp .. 48,596 40,353 3,650 2,310 2,870 ity); (2) heavier business borrowing; 
Continental Can 142,781 131,345 7,672 6584 6,367 and -(3) cutbacks in yearend extra 

Continental Steel........... 8,611 8,481 670 268 759 dividends. : 
12,006 14,047 638 489 1,045 ° Bright Side—The deciding factor, of 
357. course, will be what happens to busi- 
: ness from here through December. 
" Dr. Pepper Co NA NA 248 248 192 The feeling now is that there will be a 
| Douglas Aircraft............ 56,164 38,138 2,696 150 Sl ea ma 
- eoeeslpeerangy vet SEES eee eee 8,944 11,094 foes ane will an ae ed oe of 
ins ivan a er NA 1,062 1,132 $43-billion; as if profits after taxes, un- 
+ Elastic Stop Nut re 2,846 1,304 377 166 165 = der the new tax law, will figure out to 
around $17.8-billion. For the fourth 
Eversharp, Inc + 4,314 5,379 390 776 quarter, pretax profits may well jump 
| Ex-Cell-O Corp............. NA NA 1,150 860 toa $46-billion rate, which would leave 


+ General Electric... .. .. 509,349 473,433 15,611 something like $18.8-billion after taxes 
Glenmore Distilleries........ NA NA 756 are taken out. 
That could take a lot of the squeeze 


Goodall-Sanford, Inc........ 
its pate Miva - off the end of the year. Plus this, there’s 
Henne (M.A.) Co........... NA NA 4,197 a. ete ge << . per gram 
DAY A ONO ater oY ere 1¢ buildup of stocks dropped from 
. eg ‘ : 653 an annual rate of $14-billion in the 
pomariianwifie. ... -. 58,050 55,299 6,702 second quarter to $7-billion to $8-billion 
Lehigh Portland Cement..... 15,478 13,343 1,589 in the third (consumer goods makers 
Libby-Owens-Ford......... NA NA 1,534 actually showed a net decline in hold- 
ings). If the trend continues, there 
Mengel Co - 9,336 11,771 266 will be a further easing of pressure on 
Mullins Mfg............... 12,188 17,361 821 cash. 
National Biscuit. . 79,958 72,929 Based on what happened in the third 
New York Air Brake pis 6,680 4,676 412 quarter, it couldn’t be more welcome. 
Pacific Mills 2. 90,497 32,614 NA NA ¢ Upsets—Even some of the strong 
gainers stopped gaining. Chemicals 
Plough, Inc........ Lg 3,880 3,870 NA NA slowed up noticeably. Dow Chemical 
Penn. Salt Mfg............. 11,586 10,185 NA NA a . ge ot $1 Sa 
Pitt. Consol. Coal........... 44,999 47,527 2,190 3,589 caer alae sce Aer stage neh 
Pitt. Screw & Bolt 5 602 ont’s earnings . or ‘ he first nine 
: months of this year skidded to $3.35 
Raytheon Mfg NA NA NA a share, against $4.67 a vear ago. (For 
the first six months of 1951, earnings 
Rexall Drug 41,554 NA NA had just about kept pace with earnings 
Rohm & Haas 24,017 3,032 1,894 last year.) 
Rotary Electric Steel es 9,247 1,299 377 Oils dribbled, too. Sunray was off 
St. Regis Paper 45,413 38,262 NA NA about $1.2-million from a year ago. 
Sharp & Dohme 11,561 11,193 841 1,149 (Atlantic Refining, however, showed 
a jump.) Furniture sagged, with 
Sheaffer (W.A.) Pen. ....... 4937 4,681 14 420 Mengel showing . drop from $703,000 
Stewart-Warner 22,371 21,090 1,430 1,088 7 Ser Hinge to $266,000. In leather, 
: American Hide had a deficit of 
eee S808 -20NRS.  -TARR RS $210,000 against a profit of $201,000 
Wayne Pump 3,091 2,944 = cr. 33 68 in 1950. pa 
Worthington Pump.......... NA NA = 2,226 = 1,254 General Electric went way off; its 
profits were less than half of what they 


* —tax based on estimate of increased zates d—deficit . 
er.—tax credit : NA—not available were a year ago. Admiral Corp. was 


Devoe & Raynolds iu 
Diamond Alkali ey 21,484 10,440 3,145 1,935 
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down from $5.2-million to $1.3-million. 

Even aircraft failed to measure up. 
Douglas earned only $1.5-million 
against $2.2-million in 1950. In_to- 
bacco, Liggett & Myers slumped from 
$8.4-million to $4.4-million, a drop of 
almost half. Although no auto com- 
panies had reported by midweek, a 
look at auto suppliers gave a clue to 
what might be expected. Mullins Mfg., 
for instance, was off from $1.6-million 
to $821,000. 

Where was the strength? In machine 
tools (Ex-Cell-O Corp.), in paper (St. 
Regis), in some manufacturing (Worth- 
ington Pump and Wayne Pump), and 
in some chemicals (Diamond Alkali). 


Druggists on Pan 


They hasten to push a bill 
in Congress to legalize fair- 
trade practices. Dealers in 
Pittsburgh face trial. 


A bill to legalize fair-trade price fix- 
ing is in the hopper in Congress. Just 
before recess, Rep. John A. McGuire 
(D., Conn.) introduced the bill. Law- 
yers of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists had been working on it 
since the Supreme Court’s Schweg- 
mann decision last May. 

McGuire’s bill was referred to the 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee for early consideration in January. 

The bill would amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to make price- 
cutting on fair-trade items—by either 
signers Or nonsigners of agreements— 
illegal under federal law in all states 
where it’s illegal under state law. 
¢ Schwegmann—I[n the Schwegmann 
case, the Supreme Court held that the 
Miller-Tvdings Act could not be 
stretched to cover goods shipped across 
state lines to nonsigners of such con- 
tracts. Miller-Tydings validated retail 
price maintenance contracts where they 
were sanctioned by state laws. Fair- 
traders had relied on laws in +45 states 
to enforce adherence of nonsigners. 
¢ Pittsburgh Case—Just a few days 
after the druggists’ group got the bill 
started, a grand jurv in Pittsburgh 
handed down the first indictment under 
the Schwegmann decision. The Justice 
Dept. charged the Allegheny County 
Retail Druggists’ Association, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., and several retail 
and wholesale drug houses with con- 
spiring to prevent stores from selling 
drugs below the manufacturer’s price. 

Justice Dept. said the defendants 
were, in effect, banding together to 
maintain the old fair-trade practices in 
which an agreement between cne man- 
ufacturer and one retailer was binding 
on all retailers. 
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Color TV Is Stopped Cold 


C. E. Wilson asks CBS to quit manufacture of color 
receivers for duration of defense program. Its quick com- 
pliance gets everybody off his respective hook. 


For a long time now, most authorities 
have felt that color television was still 
a long way off as far as the general pub- 
lic was concerned. Chief reason was 
that the manufacture of sets and trans- 
mitters takes many critical materials. 
Sooner or later, the reasoning went, the 
government would crack down (BW— 
Dec.30°50,p24). 
¢ Quick Acceptance—That happened 
last week—at least in effect. Defense 
mobilizer Charles E. Wilson wrote a 
letter to Frank Stanton, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. In it 
he requested CBS to suspend its plans 
for the mass output of color TV sets 
“to conserve critical materials until 
such time as these materials are in 
suffeient supply to warrant produc- 
tion.” 

Only minutes after the announce- 
ment was made in Washington, Stan- 
ton announced that CBS would “‘com- 
ply immediately with ODM’s request.” 
Not only that, Stanton added, CBS 
would also suspend its regular schedule 
of color television broadcasting because 
“there will not be a sufficient number 
of color receivers in the hands of the 
public to warrant such services.” 
¢ Off the Hook—A large part of the 
industrv—mainly CBS competitors 
found this alacrity in complying with 
the request of special interest. With a 
certain amount of good reason, they 
had long thought that CBS was far out 
on a limb with its “incompatible” 
mechanical color system. Even though 
FCC had approved it over RCA’s 
electronic system (BW—Oct.7’50,p26), 
most observers felt that it would never 
get off the ground. 

Actually, however, the suspension 
took everybody off the hook, and broke 
up a situation that seemed hopelessly 
tangled. There are three main bene- 
ficiarics of the move: 

e CBS, which was having a tough 
time hanging on to its victory as the 
chosen medium—because sales of its 
color sets were almost nonexistent, and 
therefore it has had no audience. 

e FCC, whose selection of the 
CBS system was criticized by the in 
dustry on the ground that some elec- 
tronic system could make the CBS 
spinning color wheel obsolete shortly. 

¢ RCA, which has been fighting 
for time all along. The stoppage gives 
RCA time to find wavs and means of 
cutting the cost of its tricolor tube. 
¢ New Rumors—Partly because it did 
take everybody off the hook, Wilson’s 


move last week stirred up the embers— 
and the rumors burst back into full 
flame. One story was that William 
Paley, chairman of the President’s 
Materials Policy Committee and _for- 
merly president of CBS, had sparked it. 

Most likely possibility is that the 
move was entirely Wilson’s. He did not 
consult his own electronics division on 
the move. And when he made it, it 
was a request, not a demand. Wash- 
ington thinks he followed this pro- 
cedure to stop criticism against him 
that he has at times favored business. 

Whatever the source of the action, 

it almost surely marks the end of the 
CBS color system. Just one reason is 
that by the time the government al- 
lows color again there will be twice, 
maybe three times, as many black-and- 
white TV sets in existence as there are 
now. All of them will be able to get 
the RCA color signal in black and 
white. Research in color in the 
in‘erim may well make conversion to 
color reception a simple and inexpen- 
sive matter for the set owners. (There 
has been some talk that Wilson might 
also end research in color. That is 
highly unlikely because color TV has 
some valuable defense applications.) 
e Alternate Savings—This week com- 
panies engaged in color TV research 
went to Washington to talk to Wil- 
son. Their aim was to suggest alternate 
ways of saving materials in large quan- 
tities, such as standardization of certain 
tubes and the reduction of the number 
of TV models on the market. 

They knew full well that the move 
against CBS color might well not be 
the end. The policy of conserving en- 
gineering brains might stop ultra-high- 
frequency development, and even sta- 
tion construction. 
¢ Censorship— Meanwhile, at just 
about the same moment that color was 
being suspended for the duration, regu- 
lar black-and-white TV took itself in 
hand to avoid another type of possible 
government —_ interference—censorship. 
In Chicago the National Assn. of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters met 
to draw up a “code of ethics.” Its 
aim: to eliminate from programming 
obscenity, preoccupation with sex, 
horror dramas, and other abuses. 

Harold E. Fellows, president of the 
association, said that the code was 
drafted as an answer to a biil now be- 
fore Congress. This bill calls for a 
national advisory board to act as a 
“watchdog” over abuses in TV. 
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WHAT AUSTERITY? Gone is the haughty 
simplicity of the Rolls Royce. This five- 
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LONDON AUTO SHOW saw this tiny Austin Seven steal the spotlight. Crowds drooled HIGHLY POPULAR, with Americans hav- 
over the £600 (including tax) sedan. The catch: Delivery in five years, if ever. 


Europe Displays Its Autos—A Few Are Even 


Ihe U.S. has 76% of the world’s 
passenger autos, but Europe has more 
auto shows. ‘Take this month for in- 
stance; both London and Paris had 
national exhibits, timed close together 
so they could be taken in on a ‘single 
trip. : 

The shows had somewhat different 

flavors, though the cars at both featured 
sportiness and the small, economy size. 
It was the onlookers who made the 
difference. 
e Sad Britons—In London, the British 
wandered about like handcuffed chil- 
dren in a candy store. There were lots 
of pretty cars at Earls Court, but niost 
of them bore “export only” signs. A 
lot of them couldn’t even be touched. 
A sign saving “Door locked, do not 
force handle’ could break the spirit of 
the most avid window shopper. 

In this sea of Verbotens, the British 
flocked almost happily to look at the 
tiny Austin Sevens—a four-door sedan 
designed to fit popular tastes, with low 
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cost and low upkeep the prime con- 
siderations. ‘he Austin bore a_ price 
tag of around £600, after you tacked 
on the 664% tax. Compared with 
most cars, the Austin was practically 
available. Under optimum conditions, 
there may be delivery in five vears. If 
conditions aren’t optimum, you wait 
a little longer, maybe forever. 

¢ Merry French—In gay Paree, the 
auto show was also somewhat gayer. 
You could get deliveries in from six 
months to two years. As a result, the 
French wandered through the Grand 
Palais with a happy acquisitive gleam 
in their eves. 

Tiny models, with a gas consumption 
that’s practically minus, were a big hit 
at Paris—Rosengarts, Citroens, Kovers, 
Rovins, Renaults, | Dyna-Panhards. 
While the midgets were drawing the 
cheers of the populace, more prosperous 
eyes were glued on the Pegaso, the 
first Spanish car to be produced in 
vears. The Pegaso is a beautifully engi- 


ing close to $5,000, is this Jaguar XK 120. 


neered sport job, built in the old His- 
pano-Suiza factory and resembling an 
Alfa-Romeo. Don’t ask when you can 
get one, though. 

German entries in Paris were popular 
and threatened brisk competition since 
prices were generally lower than the 
French and British and deliveries rea- 
sonably fast. On the list were familiar 
names like Mercedes Benz, Opel, and 
Volkswagen. The Mercedes featured 
springs whose tension could be clec- 
trically adjusted to suit changing road 
conditions. 

e U.S. Influence—The American in- 
fluence was unexpectedly marked in 
both the British and French models. 
European designers who have long 
sneered at floods of chromium and 
elephant-sized fenders suddenly began 
to adopt them. Explanation in the 
trade was not that they personally liked 
the style, but that they had to compete 
with it in the export markets of the 
world. In general, opinion was that 
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seater Silver Wraith features two-tone paint 
and American-style flowing fenders. 


The hard-top coupe, shown in London, was 
in the “export only, don’t touch” class, 


for Sale 


the French had happier results than 
the British when they daubed on the 
trimmings. 

One American car that everyone at 

the Paris show liked—to look at—was 
General Motors’ “Le Sabre” (BW — 
Dec.30’50,p23). This “Rolling Labora 
torv,” embodying GM’s ideas for the 
future made a big hit. 
e All Is Gold—At the London show 
was one nice sidelight on the austerity 
now besetting Britain. It seems Sir 
Bernard Docker, chairman of Hooper 
Co. body makers, wanted to give his 
wife a nice little bus embodying the 
finest in British craftsmanship. The 
result was a Daimler of superlative 
elegance, described by awe-struck ex- 
hibit officials as “priceless.” The 
makers of Lady Docker’s jalopy were 
unimpressed by the shortage of chrome. 
They solved that problem with com- 
mendable ingenuity by installing gold 
plating at every spot where chrome 
might conceivably have been applied. 
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No Nationwide Oil Rationing 


Federal experts are bearish, but their pessimism is 
largely aimed at squeezing out bigger stee! allotments. Of 
course, a global war would upset all calculations. 


Federal fuel officials are raising the 
specter of gas rationing again. But it’s 
a pretty safe bet that—short of war— 
your fuel won't be rationed. 

There may be spot shortages of gaso- 
line and heating oil before the winter’s 
out. However, these should be strictly 
local, resulting from transportation diffi- 
culties rather than an over-all scarcity. 
Dealers in affected areas will do what- 
ever rationing} is necessary. 

Recent statements by defense ofh- 
cials that rationing might be necessary 
this vear, even without a total war, 
shouldn’t be taken at face value. Thev 
can be counted as pressure on National 
Production Authority to allot more 
steel to the oil industry. Given the 
steel it needs, the industry feels it will 
be able to meet foreseeable peacetime 
demand. 
¢ Steel Again—Steel is the bugaboo— 
as it is for the whole defense program. 
Steel will be the reason for any tem- 
porary shortages of oil this winter o1 
for any failure of the oil industry to 
add 1-million bbl. or 1.5-million bbl. a 
day to North American production 
during the next two vears. 

The oil industry is ready to drill 
50,000 new wells in 1952, an increase 
of about 6,000 over 1951 drillings. But 
if first-quarter 1952 allocations of drill- 
ing pipe are a reasonably fair index, 
companies will be lucky to match their 
1951 total. 

Even more important for the near 
future is the lack of steel for oil pipe- 
lines and refineries. West Texas, New 
Mexico, and the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, for example, can pour out about 
400,000 bbl. of crude each dav, but 
there are no pipelines to refining and 
consuming centers. 

NPA has granted only token amounts 
of steel for two major pipelines into the 
West Texas-New Mexico area, and thev 
can’t be completed before some time 
late in 1952. 

Meanwhile, the pipe shortage will 
make it impossible to tap newly dis- 
covered oil pools in North Dakota and 
the Rockies area until they prove rich 
enough to rate an allocation. 
¢ Crumbs of Comfort—Two develop- 
ments, one foreign and the other do- 
mestic, point up an encouraging fact: 
The oil supply itself is a little easier 
todav than it looked a couple of weeks 
back. 

Loss of the crude and refined prod- 
ucts from Iran had deprived the world 
of some 700,000 bbl. a day of crude 


and products. It was expected that the 
U.S. would have to shoulder 460,000 
bbl. a day of this deficiency. However, 
stepped-up production by foreign oper- 
ators has cut this country’s share to 
280,000 bbl. a day for the last quarter 
of 1951. 

In this country, two of the largest 
producing states, Texas and Louisiana, 
cut back allowable production from 
previous peaks. Reasons: success in fill- 
ing the Iranian deficit, and rising stocks 
of crude oil (254.4-million bbl. on Oct. 
13, compared with 250.5-million bbl. 
a month earlier). 

Action by the two states admittedly 

was taken in the face of advice by 
Bruce K. Brown, deputy in the Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense. 
Brown said = maximum __ production 
should continue for another 60 to 90 
days. He wanted to build up a bigger 
reserve against the winter period of 
peak consumption. 
e If War Comes—Defense officials and 
top oil industry executives will discuss 
the supply-demand situation when the 
National Petroleum Council meets in 
Washington next week. ThevTl be 
even more absorbed in the problem 
that would be posed in the event of 
all-out war. 

Military authorities recently raised 
the hair of PAD and industry officials 
bv their forecast of armed services’ de- 
mand in total war. Unless the U.S., 
Canada, and Mexico could boost pe 
troleum and refining capacity by around 
1.5-million bbl. a day, there’d be ex- 
tremely dim chance of giving American 
civilians even a minimum basic allow- 
ance of gasoline and heating oil for the 
duration. 
¢ Trinle World War —Officially, the 
armed services have confirmed an esti- 
mate of 3.75-million bbl. of petroleum 
products per day as their wartime need. 
Actually, the total is expected to go 
above 4-million bbl. a day. This would 
be nearly two-thirds ef present U.S. 
daily production. This figure contrasts 
with the 1.35-million bbl. a day that 
the U.S. forces used during World War 
IT. 

Furthermore, plans of defense offi- 
cials for meeting this tremendous de- 
mand must be geared only to produc- 
tion in North America. Production in 
Venezuela and Colombia is being 
steadily increased, but experience with 
submarine warfare in the last war 
shows that this supply can’t be counted 
on. 
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Tax Hike: $514-Billion More a Year 


The new taxes that Congress fussed 
over so long and hard this year have 
finally become law. President ‘Truman’s 
signature means that businesses and in- 
dividuals will be shelling out an extra 
$5,691-million annually for at least two 
years to come. 

The extra levies will up the Treasury’s 
take to roughly $65-billion for the fiscal 
year that ends next June 30. That’s 
pretty close to one-fourth the national 
income—but not quite enough to pay 
for the $70-billion in goods and serv- 
ices the government will be buying 
(BW—Oct.20'51,p19). In other words, 
despite the hikes, there will be a deficit 
of roughly $5-billion. 

Here’s a quick rundown on the new 
rates, their effective dates, and the 
money they will bring in 

Individuals: ‘T'ax-bite goes up about 
113% over present rate on all except 
the lowest bracket; here the increase 
will be 11%. Top-bracket taxpayers get 
a choice. They can either pay the 
113% boost in taxes; or they can pay 
a special levy equal to 9% of their 
income after taxes figured under the 
present rates. All hikes on individual 
incomes go into effect Nov. 1. They 
Will raise an extra $2,280-million. 

Corporations: Rate on first $25,000 
income moves up from 25% to 30% 
On all income above that, rate be 
comes 52% instead of 47 Tax is 
retroactive to April 1 of this year. Treas- 
ury will gain about $2,100-million. 

Excess profits: The 30% surtax rate 
remains unchanged, but it now applies 
to all income over 83% of the average 
of the best three years out of 1946-49. 
The surtax is retroactive to July 1. 
The top effective rate, or ceiling, on all 
taxes on corporate income is raised. It 
used to be 62%. From now on it will 
be figured by a complicated formula 
that will give a ceiling close to 70% 
These changes will mean a $120-mil- 
lion hike for every full year—$60-mil- 
lion for fiscal 1952 

Excises: A lot of new articles have 

been made subject to these levies at 
the manufacturer’s level. Rates go into 
effect on all items leaving plants on or 
after Nov. 1. Additions will net the 
Treasury about $1.2-billion. 
e Relief—The new law isn’t entirely 
gall and wormwood for taxpayers. It 
hz as several provisions designed to clean 
up inequities in the present tax system 
or to liberalize specific provisions. 

One special section covers the plight 
of the homeowner who sells his house 
at a paper profit, but has to invest 
everything he makes out of the deal in 
a new home. He used to be liable for 
a capital gains tax on the “‘profit.”” Un- 
der the new law he isn’t (page 126). 

Another special provision will make 
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... has been paying 
about this percentage 
of his income... 


4.0 % 
10.4 
14.4 
15.9 
22.3 
37.8 
51.9 
80.5 
85.7 


... who earns 
this much . . 


$3,000 
5,000 
8,000 
10,000 
20,000 
50,000 
100,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 


/ 
{ 


... and will now 
pay about 
this percentage 


44 % 
11.5 
16.0 
17.7 
25.0 
42.2 
56.0 
82.2 
87.1 


On CORPORATION INCOMES: 


companies earning 
this much . 


“Up to $25,000 
50,000 

75,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
100,000,000 


On EXCISES: 
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.. have been 
paying outin taxes... 


39.67 
41.50 
44.25 
45.90 
46.45 
46.95 
46.99 


... and will 
now pay 


30% 
4] 
44.67 
56.50 
49.25 
50.90 
51.45 
51.95 
51.99 


So 


.. the tax 


on these items ... 
Whisky, Fifth $ 
Auto, Low-Priced 
Truck, Low-Priced 
Cigarettes, Pack 
Gasoline, Gallon 
Beer, Case 

Sporting Goods 
Appliances, Special List 


the tax problem easier for corporations 
that want to distribute some of their 
assets to their stockholders (page 154). 
And if there’s any satisfaction in it, 
the new law knocks out the tax exemp- 
tion privilege that has applied to the 
expense allowances of congressmen and 
the President. 
¢ Respite—There’s one other small 
bright spot in this otherwise gloomy 


has been . 


1.55 $ 
$102.00 
$ 65.00 


10% 
0% 


..andis now.. 


1.80 
$146.00 
$104.00 

8¢ 

2¢ 

67 ¢ 
15% 
10% 


7¢ 
1.5¢ 
59¢ 


tax picture: There will be no further 
increases—at least until 1953. 

In fact, chairman Walter George of 
the Senate Finance Committee says 
there will be no additional hikes at 
all, ‘short of war.” But the mounting 
deficits in prospect for fiscal 1953 and 
1954 may prove him wrong. Next 
year’s elections, however, will put any 
new hikes well beyond 1952. 
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HEADED HOME, Sam Rayburn (on rostrum) says goodbye to a group of Southern 
congressmen. Men from Dixie held the whip hand in a Congress that passed .. . 


Just Enough Laws for Now 


Congress calls it a session, with little work completed 
except the absolutely essential jobs of appropriation. Popu- 
lar investigations provided a fine escape from hard decisions. 


Congressmen who finally got home 
this week all have their own opinions 
on how good a job they did in Washing- 
ton. Summed up, though, they'd prob- 
ablv agree: 

e In fixing U.S. policy and voting 
the money to carry it out—the job of 
being the nation’s board of directors— 
this Congress did only those things it 
absolutely had to do. 

¢ More entertaining political pur- 
suits—mainly investigations—took too 
much time, engaged most of the real 
enthusiasm, and certainly made it easy 
to avoid unpleasant work and put off 
hard decisions. 
¢ In Control—Key to this record of the 
first session of the 82nd Congress lies 
in its own makeup, and in its relation- 
ship to the President. 

Control was held by the conservative 
Southerners—who are either completely 
anti-l'ruman or at least completely in- 
dependent of Truman. 

They hold the key committee chair- 
manships and on most matters are able 
to gather enough Republican and 
Democratic votes to get their way. 


|. What Did Get Done 


So the legislative record of the Con- 
gress goes like this: 

Congress voted upwards of $90-bil- 
lion in appropriations for government 
expenditures for the current fiscal year 
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and years ahead—just about all the Ad- 
ministration asked for, and then some. 
It tried to make cuts on nondefense 
budgets, but in most cases only piddling 
amounts were saved. 

Most congressmen agreed that the 
federal budget has become so big that 
Congress can no longer serve as an ade- 
quate controller of government spend- 
ing—especially when so much of the 
$90-billion total is labeled ‘defense.’ 
Efforts were started to equip Congress 
better for this job—through proposals 
such as the joint committee on the 
budget—but no successes can be chalked 
up. 
¢ Foreign Program—Aside from voting 
money, Congress in its ten months did 
push through some positive legislation. 
The list of key measures isn’t very 
long: a new foreign program combin- 
ing economic and military aid in one 
bill and one agency; a new draft law 
that perhaps lays the way for univer- 
sal military training; a big tax bill, 
but one that still leaves a wide gap 
between government income and spend- 
ing; a new controls law that may or 
may not be adequate to meet the prom- 
ised inflationary spiral in the months 
ahead. That is about it. 
¢ Limited Scope—Congress also ap- 
proved. scores of measures of narrower 
impact, but of special importance to 
many groups. Among these were: 

e A new sugar law controlling im- 


ports from Cuba and paving of subsidies 
to level out differences in costs between 
foreign and domestic producers. 

¢ Continuation of local-option rent 
contro] instead of revival of a national 
law as the President requested. 

¢ Extension of the reciprocal trade 

rogram, but with stronger provisions 

ee canceling tariff reductions if domes- 
tic industry shows damages. 

¢ Creation of a board for handling 
defense contract renegotiation of profits. 

e Authorization of the Navy su- 
percarrier now being constructed as 
an atom-bomb carrier. 

¢ Approval of relief wheat to India. 

e Reorganization of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., under a one- 
man _ boss. 

Truman’s own Fair Deal program of 

social legislation was completely ig- 
nored. Of the Brannan farm plan, civil 
rights, and health insurance—to cite 
just three major items—a profound si- 
lence prevailed from beginning to end 
of the session. 
e Headlines—A major reason for the 
limited law-making record lies with the 
ever-growing yen for investigations. 
There’s no real disagreement on this. 
Sen. Kefauver’s crime committee hit a 
new peak—and made it practically a 
plateau. 


lil. What Must Be Faced 


The measures that Congress will face 
next January are endless. Among them 
are: 

e The St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect—development of a navigable stream 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, 
plus hydroelectric development. 

e Price control amendments giv- 
ing OPS most of the authority it needs 
to judge manufacturing costs that may 
be passed on to wholesalers and retailers. 

e Basing-point legislation clearing 
up freight absorption under the anti- 
trust and federal trade laws. 

e The Tidelands issue finally de- 
ciding the royalty rights of the federal 
and state governments over off-shore 
minerals. 

When Congress comes back in Janu- 
ary, what can you expect? 

The answer: More of the same, only 
more so. 

The House and Senate that return to 
do the legislating are the same Congress. 
But it’s a Congress that’s guided by one 
fact: Election Day is getting closer and 
closer. Hence, you'll see—barring a 
war—more investigations, more head- 
line hunting, and you will see a mini- 
mum of publicity on the painful facing- 
up to the problems that arise out of the 
fact that the U.S. is the No. 1 mili- 
tary and political power in the world. 

Next year, the legislative necessities 
will again be met. But outside that area, 
politics will take charge. 
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Powerless Power 


FTC, lacking funds, finds it 
can't enforce new law check- 
ing mergers, put through via 
purchase of assets. 


Almost a year ago, the Federal Trade 
Commission got from Congress a 
power that it had long been demanding. 
That was the so-called antimerger 
Celler-Kefauver) bill, aimed at plug- 
ging a loophole in the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act 

Now, ten months later, the FTC 
has found that its powers have got it 
nowhere. The reason: lack of funds to 
enforce the law. Mergers this year 
jumped to 500, from 200 a year ago. 

And that is why one of the top items 
on the docket of the next session of 
Congress will be President Truman’s 
urgent plea for $300,000 more enforce- 
ment monev for the current fiscal year. 
Shortly after the antimerger bill was 
enacted last December, the President 
asked for $500,000 to enforce it. A 
fiscal tangle held this sum down to 
$122,000, and the FTC got nowhere. 
¢ Mergers and Mergers—Here’s how 
the bill sought to block mergers. The 
Clayton Act, as passed 36 years ago, 
worked only to prevent mergers where 
one company acquired the stock of a 
competing concern The act said 
nothing about mergers effected by buy- 
ing the assets of another company, as 
distinguished from its stock. 

In 1914 purchase of stock was the 
usual form of corporate merger. That 
changed quickly with passage of the 
Clavton Act. In the intervening vears, 
hundreds of mergers poured 
through the asset loophole 

The antimerger bill strove to stem 
the flow by preventing one corporation 
from acquiring the assets of another, 
if the purchase tends to lessen com- 
petition. It empowers FTC to break 
up the merger by divestiture of stock 
or assets, if the commission finds that 
their purchase might lessen competi- 
tion or promote monopol 
e Looked Into—Since December the 
FTC has looked into some 50 mergers. 
Several of them are undergoing field 
investigations. None has reached the 
point of having a formal complaint 
filed against it 

Che chances irc 


have 


that a few mergers 
have been blocked bv informal means 
When sounded out on merger pro- 
posals, commission officials have been 
able to tell inquirers whether or not 
thev would fall afoul of the law. 

The FTC has another weapon 
against mergers in the twilight zone. 
Although it now lacks the funds to 
enforce the law, it may get them at 
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any time. If it does, it can institute 
action against any merger effected since 
Dec. 29, 1950. 

¢ Small Concerns—The antimerger law 
is not particularly aimed at the mergers 
of big concerns; these can be reached 
under the Sherman Act. What it does 
gun for is the snapping up of little con- 
cerns by big ones. 


e 


100-Bbl-a-Day Cat Cracker . 
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That’s why the new bill strikes at 
even the possibility of lessened com- 
petition, while the old law demanded 
proof of its certainty. The idea is that 
the monopolistic effect of the merger 
of two big companies would be easily 
visible. The effects of the swallowing 
up of a smaller one might be difficult 
to perceive, much less to prove. 


... Grows Up to 60,000 Bbl. 


It's quite a face-lifting that Gulf Oil 
Corp. has done on its Port Arthur 
(Tex.) refinery facilities. It all started 
in 1901 with the 100-bbl.-a-day_re- 
finery shown in the upper picture. Be- 
low is a night photo of Gulf’s latest 
fluid catalytic cracker, which went on 
stream this week with a daily capacity 
of 60,000 bbl. 

The new $8-million 


cracker is the 


largest such unit in the world. It 
raises Gulf’s over-all capacity at Port 
Arthur to 275,000 bbl. a day, including 
nearly 400 petroleum products. Those 
turned out by the new cracker include 
ingredients for aviation gasoline, ma- 
terials for synthetic rubber, —high- 
quality automobile gasoline, and honie 
heating oils. The installation is 22 
stories high, was built in one year. 
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eaten BSTER ELECTRIC 


[’kotape recorder 


GOES ON TOUR WiTtH CECIL B. DeMILLE, 





VETERAN PARAMOUNT 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR 


HEN Cecil B. DeMille, world-famous 

Paramount producer-director, set out 
on his recent tour in the interests of his 
latest picture, ‘“The Greatest Show on Earth,” 
he insisted that his Ekotape recorder go with 
him, to help handle the many and varied 
tasks to his duties as a busy executive. 














More and more every day, Ekotape is the 
choice of leaders in all fields of endeavor— 
business, industry, education, entertainment. 
Its high fidelity of tone, its utter simplicity 
and ease of operation and its unfailing su- 
periority of performance commend it to men 
and organizations who demand the most— 
and the best—from a tape recorder. 
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Put Ekotape to work for your business. Use 
it to record sales meetings, for sales training 
and dealer education, to “‘polish up” speeches, 
for sending messages to branches or to dis- 
trict meetings ...and for dozens of other 
purposes. Let your nearest dealer prove 
Ekotape’s quality to you by actual demon- 
stration. For his name, write to Webster 
Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin. Estab- 
lished 1909, 








Cecil B. DeMille’s latesi Paramount Production is 


“The Greatest Show on Earth’ 


(PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY CECIL B. DE MILLE, 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR) 


Weester 


WEBSTER JS ELECTRIC 


RACINE 2 wiscoONsIN 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





Waterfowl Shooting at Lake Mattamuskeet 


A Bird im the Hand 


...a game of golf, sports fishing, a mountain hike, scenic 
rides—need be only minutes away from your plant and 


your home in North Carolina. 


North Carolina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION means room to 
live and play in a VARIETY VACATIONLAND where happy 
workers contribute to industrial prosperity. 


Write today for your copy of “Golf 
State U.S. A.” —a pleasure guide for 
busy executives. 


Write PauL KELLy, 
Room B-2, Depart- 
ment of Conservation 
and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C., for 


detailed information. 
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Alcoa contracted with the government’s 
General Services Administration for 
output of its new Rockdale (Tex.) alu- 
minum plant. Identical with contracts 
on other fast-amortized aluminum 
plants, the agreement guarantees a mar- 
ket for the plant’s output for five years, 
gives the federal stockpile first call on 
the metal. Stressed in the current an- 
nouncement: the small-business-aiding 
requirement that, for 20 years, at least 
25% of the plant’s output must be sold 
to independent fabricators. 
* 

Video viewers may get a respite from old 
movies. They will if many film stars 
follow the lead of Roy Rogers. He got 
a permanent injunction in federal court 
to keep Republic Studios from selling 
any of his 81 horse operas to T'V sta- 
tions. His new TV contract with Gen- 
eral Foods would be void if his old 
movies were televised. 


® 
Willys will be back in the conventional 
car market by the end of December. 
For 10 years its output has been limited 
to jeeps and their variations. The new 
car Offers three models at prices from 
$1,310 to $1,468. It has a new six- 
cylinder F-head engine giving 35 mi. 
to the gallon at 30 mph. Willys has 
spent $10-million in development. 

® 
Truckers don’t have to pay New York 
State’s new ton-mile tax yet, but they 
do have to keep full records pending 
a ruling on constitutionality of the law 
(page 134). So a state supreme court 
ruled this week. 

@ 
Output of rocket engines for surface-to- 
surface missiles is being increased ten- 
fold by Ryan Aeronautical Co. of San 
Diego, Calif. 

6 
Federal Trade Commission hearings are 
scheduled to start next week in the un- 
fair-practices action against six book 
publishers. First on the carpet in New 
York will be Doubleday & Co., fol- 
lowed by Harper & Bros., Random 
House, Inc., and Simon & Schuster, 
Inc. Hearings are set for late Novem- 
ber in Boston for Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. and Little, Brown & Co. All are 
charged with giving preferred treat- 
ment to book clubs (BW-—Jul.28’51, 
p7). 


. 
GM and Chrysler have big contracts 
for military aircraft to be built along- 
side autos. Chrysler is assembling tails 
and wings for Douglas Globemasters 
at its Plymouth plant in Los Angeles. 
GM is starting a new dual-purpose 
plant at Arlington, Tex., to make 
autos and Grumman-designed planes. 
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For 108 Years we have been Proud 
of this Man 























.. HE’S YOUR NATIONAL BLANK BOOK STATIONER 


Since 1843, the quality stationer has been our right 
hand man and yours. For our part, we supply him 
with the best binders and forms that business in- 
genuity can devise to make your record-keeping as 
time-saving, mistake-proof and efficient as possible. 
From there on, he and his salesmen carry the ball in 
serving you. They are equipped by training and ex- 
perience to serve you well with the new forms and 
new materials that simplify the task of vital record- 





keeping despite the ever-increasing complexity of 
modern business. We are proud to work with them — 
they are happy to work for you. 

Depend on your local stationer. He is nearby and 
knows your needs. Most important, he has a per- 
sonal neighborly interest in seeing that your busi- 
ness progresses and prospers. 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 











IN THE MIDDLE on atomic building are AEC labor adviser Oscar Smith (left) and John Dunlop, who heads industry’s joint board. 


WSB Moves in on Atomic 


Board's acceptance of pay dispute will probably set 


pattern for handling labor rows in vital defense industries. 


The Wage Stabilization Board this 
week agreed to handle its first volun- 
tarily submitted dispute. When it did, 
it moved into one of the most im- 
portant—and most — unsettled—labor- 
relations fields: atomic construction. It 
also set what probably will be the 
pattern for handling labor trouble in 
all critical war industries. 

WSB took jurisdiction in a Han- 
ford (Wash.) dispute between a con- 
tractor and AIL construction unions. 
Hanford workers now get $2-a-day 
“isolation pay’—in lieu of travel and 
subsistence allowances on the out-of- 
the-way installation. For some time, 
the unions have argued that $2 isn’t 
enough. Recently, the parties decided 
to submit the dispute to WSB. 

The board agreed this week to make 
a final decision in the case. The pro- 
cedure it adopted sets a precedent for 
handling any other atomic construction 
disputes that may come up: It an- 
nounced that its Construction Industry 
Stabilization Commission will hold 
hearings and make recommendations 
on which the full WSB will act. Up 


30 


to now, the CISC has been handling 
construction wage adjustments. 

e AEC “Concerned”—Work stoppages 
on atomic-construction projects have 
been getting more and more on the 
nerves of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Recently, Gordon Dean, chairman 
of AEC, warned that if disputes aren’t 
curbed they “will disrupt national de- 
fense production schedules.” 

Dean said that in Paducah, Ky., 18 
strikese have caused a loss of 495,000 
manhours of work on a new gaseous 
diffusion plant. At Dana, Ind., 11 work 
stoppages have cost 156,000 manhours 
of work on a new chemical plant. He 
called these and other atomic-installa- 
tion delays “‘a matter of grave concern 
for AEC.” 

Dean summoned contractors and 
unions to settle differences without 
strikes, through “established  proce- 
dures”—or, where the procedures aren’t 
adequate, through other “corrective 
steps.” 
eAFL Blames AEC—Dktagreements 
and misunderstandings have been 
smouldering in atomic labor relations 


Construction 


for some time. Dean’s blast at con- 
struction delays brought them all out 
into the open. 

Richard J. Gray, head of AFL’s 
Building Trades Dept., criticized AEC’s 
“lack of an equitable, uniform labor 
policy” for atomic-building tieups. The 
AFL’s 19 building-trades unions stand 
ready, he said, to cooperate in working 
out an “over-all” program. 

The way it is now, he said, there are, 
too many fingers in the dispute pie. 
e AEC’s Policy—AEC believes in let- 
ting contractors handle labor relations 
on their own—on construction projects 
as well as in atom plants and labora- 
tories. AEC wants to let free collective 
bargaining go on, as much as possible. 
Both contractors and unions agree that 
it should. 

But AEC doesn’t want production 
or construction work interrupted be- 
cause of disputes. So it has tried to 
back up its hands-off policy with con- 
trols aimed at maintaining labor peace 
at AEC projects. 

One method, the Atomic Energy 
Labor Relations Panel headed by Wil- 
liam H. Davis, hase worked pretty well 
in plants and laboratories for more than 
two years. But construction unfons 
contend they do not—and should not 
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Litthe dogies 
‘get along’ better 
because of 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS 


Today every healthy calf, dogie or 
otherwise, is guarded by modern 
chemicals, from range to filet mignon. 
Basic chemical manufacturers like 
Pennsalt have developed a series of 
sprays and dips that control lice, ticks, 
mites and the universal fly. 


AIDS TO INDUSTRY PROGRAM 


Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 


Kept free of these parasites, young steers 
now convert a far greater percentage of 
their feed into good red beef for Amer- 
ica’s dinner tables... millions of pounds 
more than could have been produced by 
the hit-or-miss methods of past years. 


Range cattle are periodically corralled, 
sprayed, and then turned loose again. 
Later, during the grain-feeding period, 
the steer sheds and the steers themselves 
are sprayed to remove the annoyance 
of flies and other pests... all to the 
end that expensive feed is converted 
into more and still more beef for 
America’s ever-growing needs. 


Pennsalt chemicals are at work every- 
where, boosting production of cotton, 


A helpful bulletin 
“How to Control 
Insect Pests on 
Livestock” is now 
available. Mail 
the coupon if 
you'd like a copy. 


Name 
Address 


Company, 


meat, grain, truck crops and fruit. 
Other chemicals are serving in nearly 
every major industry ...in the home 
. -- protecting public health. Perhaps a 
Pennsalt chemical answer can solve a 
problem for you! Specific inquiries are 
invited—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
1001 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for industry - Agriculture - Health - Home 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
1001 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa, 











It’s sound business to be sure that washrooms are clean and 
modern—with plenty of hot water, soap, and ScotTissue 
Towels. Washrooms rank as one of the four most important 
factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of 
workers from 400 plants. Softer, more absorbent ScotTissue 
towels stay tough when wet because of a patented ‘‘Duralose”’ 
treatment and they’re less expensive in the long run, because 
one towel dries both hands. 

Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions on 
how to improve washrooms generally, call on the Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘Duralose,"’ ‘‘ScotTissue,'’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 








—come under AELRP. And most of 
AEC’s recent labor headaches have 
come from building projects. 

e What’s the Reason?—There have 
been a number of jurisdictional dis- 
putes at atomic sites, but that’s not the 
major cause of atomic project ticups. 
Most of the strikes—many of them just 
quickie affairs—have been over wages 
or job grievances. 

Most of the new construction is in 
outlying areas. Contractors and work- 
ers come from all over the country. 
They are accustomed to widely varying 
labor-relations policies. Normal policies 
are complicated by low-level area wages 
and premium-pay hiring practices used 
to get badly needed labor and skills. 
So there’s a lot of confusion, and a lot 
of disputes. 

Ordinarily, these might be settled 
without any real trouble or loss of time. 
But labor leaders in the new areas don’t 
know the ropes either. They are for 
the most part inexperienced—or ex- 
perienced on only small, hometown 
jobs. They’ve been doing things pretty 
much on their own—without advice or 
help from their international unions. 
Most have been trying to continue on 
the old independent basis, with a “set- 
tle on our terms or we'll go fishing” 
attitude. 

That has meant more disputes going 
to a stoppage stage. 
¢ Dispute Handling—The handling of 
atomic construction disputes is about 
as complicated as the problems that 
lead to them. 

First, AEC tries to stay on the side- 
lines, but because of its prime interest 
in keeping men at work it just can’t 
do it. So it picked Oscar S. Smith, 
formerly with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, to keep his eves on labor 
relations problems of AEC contractors 
and do what he can to help settle them. 

One of Smith’s biggest roles is as a 
go-between in Washington, contacting 
top union officials on local problems, 
expediting wage adjustments, checking 
NLRB cases, etc. He also advises AEC 
on labor matters. 

Jurisdictional disputes on atomic con- 
struction jobs are handled bv a joint 
board of the construction industry. 
Chairman John T. Dunlop is also a 
public member of WSB and a member 
of the Atomic Energy Labor Relations 
Panel. He has served frequently as a 
trouble-shooter for the White House, 
particularly on construction labor prob- 
lems. 
¢ Doing Well—On the whole, the 
board’s record has been good. When 
it didn’t prevent strikes, it generally 
helped end them quickly, usually by 
getting rival unions to settle their own 
differences. 

But binding decisions in disputes 
can’t be handed down without step- 
ping on some toes. A number of Dun- 
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What doesn't belong in this picture? 


All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common - 


Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive products 


are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The office equipment? No! Most of the parts of 


typewriters and other office machines are produced with 
the help of Norton and Behr-Manning abrasive prod- 
ucts. Their stamped parts, for example, are barrel- 
finished with Norton ALUNDUM tumbling abrasive. 
The tricycle? No! It, too, depends on both Behr- 
Manning and Norton abrasives for grinding and polishing 
each component. The hardwood floor, too, is sanded 
with Behr-Manning abrasive drum covers and dises. 
The mining equipment? No! From the rugged 
metal parts of the heavy machinery to the tough points 
of the drills, their performance is influenced by the 


contribution Norton grinding wheels and refractories and 
Behr-Manning coated abrasives make to their quality. 

The peanuts? No! Their brown husks were removed 
by machines using coated abrasives. 

The stranger in the picture is the wild goose rac- 
ing the jet plane. Remember, any man-made product 
... whether of metal, wood, paper, cloth, leather, eeram- 
ics or plastics ... depends in some important way on 
abrasives, abrasive products, refractories or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning . . . the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of abrasives and abrasive products. 


Galaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS’ *® 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES ® “NON-SLIP FLOORS 


REFRACTORIES 
. 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


~ 

ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH °* 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 

BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 


OILSTONES 








The new 11-story Dun & Bradstreet 
Building is the largest office build- 
ing erected in downtown Manhat- 
tan in 20 years. 

As with almost every outstanding 
Manhattan building, steam is the 
foundation for all the heat require- 
ments .. . steam, generated at the 
waterside and delivered to the 
building through New York Steam 
Company’s mains. Steam serves the 
heat exchanger which heats water 
as required for the air conditioning 
» system, and circulating hot water 
© for washrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Dun & Bradstreet Building, 99 Church St., New 
York City. Architects: Reinhard, Hofmeister & 
Walquist. Consulting Engineers: Syska & 
Hennessy. Heating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors: Kerby Saunders, Inc. General Contrac- 
tor: George A. Fuller Company. 

Steam, effectively controlled by a 
Webster Moderator System in two 
zones, assures comfort heating for 
the first floor stores. Steam heats the 
corridors and elevator shafts and 
protects the roof water tank against 
freezing. 

Whether or not your building plans 
contemplate air conditioning don’t 
overlook the fact that steam can be 
used to advantage . . . and Webster 
heating equipment will assure best 
use of that steam. 


Address Dept. BW-10 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


“Controlled-by the weather" 





lop’s awards as impartial umpire have 
incurred the wrath of the losing labor 
leaders. This hasn’t helped the situa- 
tion in construction. 

Some nonjurisdictional disputes on 
construction jobs have gone to Davis’ 
Atomic Energy Labor Relations Panel 
—set up by President Truman to avert 
a strike after an 80-day Taft-Hartley 
injunction ran out in June, 1948, leav- 
ing a dispute unsettled at Oak Ridge. 

AELRP is made up of public mem- 
bers only. Theoretically, it has juris- 
diction over any dispute that affects 
the nation’s atomic-energy program. 
When it was set up, production con- 
tractors and unions agreed to utilize the 
panel before interrupting “‘vital opera- 
tions.” 

Construction contractors and unions 
didn’t sign AEC’s labor code or agree 
to refer cases to AELRP. They there- 
fore argue that they do not come under 
the all-publicmember panel. AEC 
sources are inclined to agree that when 
the panel was set up it wasn’t intended 
to apply to construction work. But 
they say it was only because no thought 
was being given to construction at that 
time. 

AELRP, on the other hand, believes 
that the only limit to its authority is 
that “vital operations” must be af- 
fected: The panel says it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the operations involve pro- 
duction or construction. So far, the 
panel has handled 30 disputes, and six 
of them—by agreement of the parties— 
involved construction cases at Oak 
Ridge, Hanford, Paducah, and Dana. 
e Wages Involved—Most of the six 
cases involved wage questions. One 
Hanford case, the one over which WSB 
has just taken jurisdiction, dealt with 
“isolation pay” rates. Another at Han- 
ford dealt with area pay practices. And 
those at Paducah and Dana—where 
strikes developed despite AELRP and 
led to Dean’s criticism—involved pro- 
tests against ‘“‘area practice’ decisions 
by WSB’s Construction Industry Sta- 
bilization Commission. 

CISC has stabilized wage rates on 
an area basis, without using a cost-of- 
living formula. There has been little 
trouble so far over rates. The head- 
aches have come from trving to pre- 
serve existing area practices—such as 
subsistence and travel-pav practices. 

Frequently, area practices become 
unrealistic when AEC undertakes a 
large-scale construction project in a re- 
mote place. The subsistence allowance 
for the Paducah project is determined, 
under CISC policy, by the practice of 
Louisville building-trades unions, more 
than 200 miles away. 

e All Unions—One of the solutions 
suggested by the unions—and getting 
support—would be to negotiate a “‘proj- 
ect agreement” covering all building- 
trades unions, to supersede individual 


union rules that sometimes cover an 
entire state. Such an agreement would 
ve tailored to fit conditions at, say, me 
Paducah project. It would cover juris- 
diction and working rules as weil as 
provide for uniform travel, pay, and 
other fringe practices. Most work 
grievances could be settled under such 
an agreement. 

In addition, the _ building-trades 
unions would like AEC to set up a 
new tripartite atomic-construction panel 
to handle disputes arising during con- 
tract negotiations. Gray proposed the 
new panel to AEC as a way to avoid 
major tieups. 

AEC is cool to the proposed new 
board, feeling one atomic-labor panel 
is enough. Contractors also object to 
it. They say that a panel handling con- 
struction disputes should deal with all 
construction jobs—not just atomic 
building. 

If no new board is set up, then the 
Construction Industry. Stabilization 
Commission—composed of public, con- 
tractor, and building-trades representa- 
tives—might be used, instead. Since the 
CISC is WSB’s creation, the decision 
would be up to the wage board. WSB’s 
announcement that CISC would hear 
the Hanford “isolation pay” case may 
be its answer. 


Through the Roof 


Rubber industry and ClO 
ask wage board to O.K. 13¢- 
an-hour boost that would frac- 
ture ceiling. 


The rubber industry and the CIO 
are asking the Wage Stabilization Board 
to approve a pay rise that could stretch 
the board’s wage formula bevond all 
recognition. 

Both the union and the Big Four 
companies have agreed on a 1|3¢-an- 
hour increase for some 100,000 em- 
ployees—about 5.5¢ in excess of what the 
formula allows. ‘The companies claim 
their workers are entitled to special 
treatment. But if WSB gives in it will 
find itself swamped with similar _re- 
quests from other industnes—and, in- 
evitably, a much higher wage level. 
¢ Cost of Living—What the industry 
wants is deceptively simple: increases 
to cover cost-of-living rises since the 
current contract was signed in October, 
1950. The WSB formula—10% above 
the January, 1950, level plus cost of liv- 
ing adjustments since January, 1951— 
works out to only about 7.5¢ an hour. 

¢ Last October’s contract brought 
the industry its first general wage in- 
crease in 27 months—that is, the in- 
dustry was barely catching up. 

e The 13¢-an-hour hike is needed 
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Torrington Needle Bearings: 


A. Simplify design. A hardened shaft to serve as 
the inner race, a simple bore housing and a 
Needle Bearing are all you need for efficient 
anti-friction performance. 

















Simplify machining. No complex housings or 
shoulders are required—just a straight bore 
machined to proper dimensions. 











. Simplify assembly. A fast arbor press operation 
seats the bearing by press fit...no spacers 
or retainers are needed to hold Needle Bear- 
ings in position. ; 





Torrington Needle Bearings may well be the 
answer to your design and production problems. 
Our engineers will be glad to help. __ 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United Stotes ond Canada 


NEEDLE - SPHERICAL ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS 
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' tape— present 
‘color slides. 
Severy salesman in every part of the 
country presents your product’s selling 


EXCELLENT SALES RESULTS are reported by the salesmen of punieine Sterilizer Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa., when they use this tape-and-color-slide combination. It enables them 
to present a complicated selling story on hospital and surgical equipment in a 
dramatic, interesting way. 


Powerful new selling team: 
Tape Recording and Color Slides! 


All the impact of color movies 
at a fraction of the cost! 


Tape reproduces voices, music, any 
kind of sound with a fidelity unmatched 
by any other recording method. There 
is no needle scratch or distortion, and the 
same tape may be played thousands of 
times with no noticeable loss of quality. 
Tape is easily edited and spliced, too 

. scissors and ‘‘Scotch’”’ Splicing Tape 
are the only tools needed. 


Here’s an inexpensive way to put your 


pact every time. Record the best pos- 
sible sales talk for your product on sound 
it in conjunction with 
Using this new method, 


We’ve made up a booklet that shows 


points in the same effective way. No 


complicated training of salesmen—the 
tape runs the presentation off by itself, 
cueing slide changes as it goes along. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


St. Paul 6, Minn. BW-101 


() Please send free booklet. 


many interesting ways tape recording 
is being used commercially. The coupon 
below will bring your free copy. Why 
not send it in today? 


[] Arrange a free demonstra- 


tion of tape recording. 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of “Sound Ideas for Business and Industry,” 
new booklet chock full of interesting applications of tape recording. Contains tips on 


editing, splicing, storing tape. 


The term “Scotch” 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & 
Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Underseal”™ 


Ltd., London, Canada. 


36 


and the oe lee ave 5 too B sete tg x for Sound Rocerding Tene yrete e 
M Paul 6, 


Rubberized Coating 
Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Kdaaboes, General Ex 
International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 


inn.—also makers of 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, a. 
wt: Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
inn. Mining & Mfg. of Geesde’ 





to maintain the close wage parallel that 
has existed between the auto and rub- 
ber industries. 

e The requested increase is in line 
with the philosophy expressed by the 
board in approving the textile and 
meat-packing increases. 

Last summer, under former chair- 

man George W. Taylor, the board 
O.K.’d above-formula raises in those 
industries on the ground that the in- 
creases were needed to maintain real 
wages. The theory was that the last 
contract that was freely negotiated be- 
fore the freeze went into effect would 
truly reflect equitable wage levels. By 
adding cost-of-living increases since the 
contract was signed, you keep the 
worker from being squeezed. 
e Anticipation—The wage board never 
adopted the “last contract—plus cost 
of living’ as a general yardstick, partly 
because too many “‘last contracts” in- 
corporated increases in anticipation of 
future price rises. 

This is the hard, tough issue the 
board will chew in the rubber case. 
Any temptation it might feel to take 
the easy way, and avoid a strike in this 
key industry, is offset by the fear of 
setting a precedent. 

The steel wage negotiations start in 
a month. And rubber could be prece- 
dent for what will then be wage stabili- 
zation’s biggest test. 


More Social Security 
For Railroad Workers 


(he Railroad Retirement Act—the 
social security coverage for 14-million 
railroad employees—has just been 
amended by Congress for the third time 
in five years. It may have an important 
effect on labor’s effort to raise social 
benefits for all workers. 

The amendment increases pension 
and annuity benefits by 15%; survivors’ 
benefits by 334%. 
¢ Status Quo—There is no change in 
the contribution rate of 6% each for 
employer and employee. On Jan. 1 
that rate goes up anyway under the 
old law—to 64%. And no change was 
made in the $300 monthly maximum 
taxable base. 
¢ Paid Out—Last year the railroad re- 
tirement fund paid more than $317 
million dollars to 400,000 vaibrosd 
workers or their families. Pensions av- 
eraged $70 a month; annuities, $82; 
widows’ annuities, $29; widowed 
mothers, $27; children, $17. On June 
30 the fund had a balance of $2.4- 
billion. 

The Railroad Retirement Act became 
law in 1937, a year before social se- 
curity. In 1946 it was broadened to in- 
clude survivors’ benefits. Benefits were 
increased 20% in 1948. 
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dy 48" x 144” low pressure molding 
supplemented by smaller presses. 


Look upon the men and © consider General American as 

machines of General” an added resource. You can 

American’s Plastics Di- © depend uponskilled personnel 

vision as an extension of © ...unduplicated equipment... ™ 1 
your own production — and General American’s many 1 

line. For the molding of — years of practical manufactur- 

plastics parts you need, | ing experience. 


Compression molding 100 to 2000 tons 
—with platen areas up to 71" x 74” 


available to you... 






e injection molding 






e compression molding 








; ©) 135 S. La Salle Street 


© Chicago 90, Illinois 
GENERAL AMERICAN New York 17: 10 E. 49th Street 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION Detroit 2: 2842 W. Grand Boulevard 









e low pressure molding 
e die-making 








e painting 
e packing and assembly 








Results of Prospect Mailings Prove... 


Dodge Reports 
produce 100% to 
160% more sales! 


W. F. Jackson, 
Vice-President, 
Craig Furniture 
spay, 4901 
Mr. W. F. Jackson writes: “We have had the best “A a 
results from Dodge Reports ... we wrote 270 * Z . : 
letters and received 30 replies . .. did over 
$30,000 in business.’ 


Craig Furniture Company sends sales letters to prospects whose 
names are furnished by manufacturers Craig represents. In 
addition, this sales-minded retailer subscribes to Dodge Reports 
to learn who is building what, where and when, in his territory. 


Recently Craig wrote follow-up letters to the prospects on three 
different lists—and to names taken from Dodge Reports. The 
list from Manufacturer A produced 6 % replies and average sales 
of $384 per reply. Manufacturer B’s list pulled 4% replies and 
averaged the same. Another regular source of prospects’ names 
accounted for 3% replies and a $500 sales average. 


Dodge Reports produced replies from 11% and an average sale of 
more than $1,000 per reply! 


Here is tangible and profitable proof that Dodge Reports are 
the best way to reach and sell the new-construction market! 
All you do is tell us what types of construction you’re interested 
in ... and which areas you want covered. Then we send you 
daily Reports carefully screened to your own specifications. 
Dodge Reports tell you where new-construction prospects are 
located, what they’re building, and when you should sell them! 


Write for sample Dodge Reports 
on jobs in your own trading area. F.W. BOD 


fil 


DODGE REPORTS tell you whom to sell—when to sell 








Tooland Die Men... 


... would get raises, have 
less inducement to job-hop, 
under plan drawn by WSB 
committee. 


The Wage Stabilization -Board can’t 
solve the shortage of skilled tool and 
die workers. But, through a special 
wage-control policy, it thinks it can 
make it easier for employers to hang 
onto them. What it proposes to do is 
to take the big money out of job-hop- 


ping. 
¢ New vs. Old Rates—For months, em- 
ployers in the tool and die industry have 
been complaining of the special prob- 
lems they face under wage stabilization. 
Skilled workers are in short supply- 
Those on tool and die shop payrolls are 
under the federal wage-control program; 
they can get only limited raises in their 
shops. But new plants and plants set- 
ting up new jobs can fix higher rates— 
and have been doing it. 

As a result, the tool and die shops 
complain their best workers are being 
lured away (BW-—Sep.8’51,p21). 

The National Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Assn., which represents over 500 
shops, asked WSB for help. A special 
eight-man tripartite study committee, 
headed by William E. Simkin, of Phil- 
adelphia, took a look at the problem. 
Two weeks ago it handed its recommen- 
dations to WSB. 
¢ “Ceiling Rate”’—The proposed solu- 
tion worked out by public and labor 
members of the panel (industry men 
dissented strongly) caused an even 
greater outcry than the original prob- 
lem. 

The study committee suggested that 
WSB set “ceiling rates” for tool and 
die workers in 23 major production 
areas. These rates would be from 30¢ 
to 50¢ higher than average wages now 
being paid. Different ceiling rates 
would be set for job shops and the so- 
called ‘‘captive” shops—shops main- 
tained in automotive and other large 
industrial plants. 

Under the plan, employers would 
have to abide by present regulations for 
making increases—but could not, either 
on old job rates or new ones, pierce 
ceilings set by WSB. Ceilings would be 
reconsidered every six months and ad- 
justed to cost-of-living changes. 

Persons already earning wages above 
the ceilings—“red circle” rates—could 
continue to get the above-ceiling rate. 
But they could get no more raises until 
the ceiling caught up with them, and 
they could not shift to another em- 
ploy er without forfeiting the above-ceil- 
ing rate. 

The committee said, too, that the 
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How fo puta tiling cabinet 


in a strongbox 


Sound like magic? It és magic—the modern magic of Burroughs 
Microfilming. With this modern way of keeping vital business 
records you reduce your filing space requirements by as much as 
99%. All the documents that would fill an average 3-drawer filing 
cabinet can be photographed on one small roll of microfilm. 
No need to tie up valuable space . . | records are easily protected, 
and available for reference at a moment's notice. 

Call or write your nearest Burroughs office and ask for complete 
information on how Burroughs Microfilming is helping American 
business get things done . . . how it can save you time, money and 
space—insure safekeeping for your valuable business 
records. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. F 


FREE —a valuable booklet of information entitled, 
“Safeguarding Vital Records.” Write today for your copy. 4 4 
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Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell & 
Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the finest 
obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's acknowl- 
edged leadership in the field of precision instru- 
ments for fine photography. 


Bell & Howell Recorder 





OEVELOPMENT 


This SPECIAL HAZARD fire protection 
safequards chemical processing operations 
Ss 
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Most manufacturing plants and many industrial and commercial 

business operations present certain areas of extreme fire hazard that 

are not adequately safeguarded through standard methods of fire protection. The 
chemical processing and storage operation shown is one such case. At this location, 
‘Galomalic FIRE-FOG systems of protection detect and dissipate concentrations 
of vapors above the lower explosive limit. This type of protection assures 

the maximum in personnel and fire safety, preservation of high-valued equipment 
and continuity of plant operations. 

Like all SPECIAL HAZARD systems, Zilomalic FRE-FOG is specifically engineered 
for the risk that is protected. Many other installations of similar nature 

have been made in chemical processing properties throughout the world. And, like 
any other worth-while product, FRE-FOG stands on its records of achievement . 
records that are written into the reports of all leading insurance bureaus. 

Regardless of your SPECIAL HAZARD requirements, you'll find that our preliminary 
engineering service makes possible a fair economic and adaptability evaluation of 


all fire protection methods for your own risk. This engineering service plus the 


facilities of our laboratory and test yard is available to you without cost or obligation, 


if yours is a special condition—we either have the fire safety answer, or will 


use our entire facilities to find the answer. Write or call us today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Uilomiliitgprunkler 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE INSTALLATION 


plan would end pirating, since no em- 
ployer could hire above the ceiling. In 
six or eight months, they added, wages 
for tool and die makers in an area 
would level off at the ceiling rate—thus 
killing the incentive for job-hopping. 

¢ It Means Raises—Committee chair- 
man Simkin acknowledged that the 
recommended policy might mean “large 
wage increases” at the start—but he said 
they'd be more stabilizing, in the long 
run, than merit and length-of-service in- 
creases, which the plan would suspend. 

The National Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Assn. and other employers in the 
industry wouldn’t go along on that. 
NTDMA protested strongly that the 
proposed area rates “would have serious 
inflationary and unstabilizing effects 
throughout the entire metalworking 
field.” It called the recommendations 
“unrealistic, unwarranted, and unstabil- 
izing.” 

Other employers were against the 
plan, too. They said that millions of 
dollars of added labor costs are involved. 
¢ Behind the Opposition—The commit- 
tee report recommended top “ceiling 
rates” of $2.85 in job shops, $2.60 in 
“captive” shops for Detroit and Toledo 
areas, and proposed for other areas: 

Chicago, $2.75 and $2.60; San Fran- 
cisco Bay, $2.65 in both job and “cap- 
tive” shops; Cleveland, Dayton, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Diego, 
St. Louis, and East St. Louis, $2.65 and 
$2.50; Buffalo and Niagara Frontier, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Rochester, 
$2.60 and $2.50; Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis, $2.55 and $2.45; in Boston, 
Worcester, Bridgeport, Bristol, Hart- 
ford, Lower Connecticut Valley, Provi- 
dence, and Syracuse, $2.50 and $2.40. 

Industry members of the committee 
protested that these rates would raise 
skilled classification rates in tool shops 
above the highest rates generally paid 
in every one of the 23 areas. The ceil- 
ing for job shops in Buffalo, for in- 
stance, is 50¢ higher than the highest 
rate now paid there, they said. In Cin- 
cinnati, it’s 45¢ higher; in Newark and 
Milwaukee, 40¢; in Los Angeles, 35¢, 
and in Indianapolis, 30¢. 
¢ Disparity—And industry has another 
objection: The plan would create dis- 
parities in wages with other work 
groups. Production, maintenance, and 
semiskilled workers would have to have 
Taises, too. 

The “captive” employers are partic- 
ularly concerned about this. They’re 
afraid it would lead to union demands 
for reopening long-term contracts. 

WSB chairman Nathan P. Fein- 
singer said last week that the board “is 
not committed to the study commit- 
tee’s recommendations.” Despite that, 
though, you can expect that WSB will 
probably come up with something 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES*OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA pretty close to the proposed plan. 
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Peace at Home 


Murray acts to curb CIO's 
jurisdictional squabbling. He 
hopes for results before Nov. 
5 convention. 


Last week Philip Murray took steps 
to damp down CIO’s jurisdictional 
squabbles—if possible before the organi- 
zation’s convention opening Nov. 5 in 
New York. 

lor the second time in five vears, 
Murray named a jurisdictional disputes 
committee, made up of five top-icvel 
CIO officials. He called on the com- 
mittce to recommend an over-all policy 
for settling disputes. 
¢ Energetic—Jurisdictional — squabbles 
are always a problem for labor federa- 
tions. Overlapping ficlds are bound to 
occur, no matter how carefully umon 
organizing ficlds are staked out. Even 
if they did not, the energetic organiz- 
ing tactics of most unions would lead 
to encroachments—and rows. 

What's more, the popular belief that 
jurisdictional wrangiing is solely an 
AFL problem is dead wrong. For more 
than a year CIO has been beset by its 
full share of such squabbles. 
¢ Bitter Complaint—Murrav’s action 
followed a bitter complaint by CIO’s 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 
GCCW moved in to organize Na- 
tional Carbon Co. workers in Cleve- 
land earlier this year. CIO’s Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers and 
Oil Workers International Union in- 
tervened. Although IUE and OWIU 
mustcred few votes, they drew enough 
support to keep GCCW from winning 
the plant; a scant four-vote margin for 
“no union” left the plant unorganized. 

The National Carbon drive was not 
the first time GCCW had run into 
trouble with other CIO unions. This 
time, the union’s leaders held back 
nothing in their blast against jurisdic- 
tional forays. The problem, thev said, 
has become as great as CIO’s left-wing 
problem of a few vears ago; now “The 
solidarity of CIO . . . is threatened 
by strife among its unions.” 
¢ UAW Row-—Other unions have been 
having jurisdictional troubles. For more 
than a year, the International Union of 
Electrical Workers has complained that 
the United Auto Workers won’t surren- 
der locals that belong to IVE. UAW’s 
Walter Reuther and IUE’s James Carev 
have exchanged sharn words. ; 

UAW also stepped on the toes of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers re- 
cently in Pittsburgh when it took in 
a group of clothing workers—be:ause, 
it explained, the workers wanted a 
union and asked UAW for help. 

Tempers were heating up all through 
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To help you bag more sales... 


Sealed Fower | 


PISTONS—RINGS—SLEEVES 


Many’s the time Sealed Power pistons, piston rings, or cylinder 
sleeves have given a quality advantage to other products—the kind 
of an edge needed in winning new business, these competitive days! 

No wonder! Sealed Power has a record of engineering achieve- 
ment in the design and adaptation of compression parts for special 
requirements. This record has zrown out of forty years of undis- 
puted leadership in the automotive field. 

Sealed Power products are used as original equipment by manufac- 
turers of more than 80% of all makes of passenger cars and commercial 
engines! F 

Whether you make air compressors or ditch diggers, outboard 
motors or power mowers, marine diesels or air conditioning equip- 
ment, Sealed Power can serve you to your advantage. 

Our capable staff and complete laboratory facilities are at your 
service. Write to us in detail about your problems, and let us help 
you make your good products even better! 











SEALED POWER CORPORATION 
Main office and factory—Muskegon, Michigan. Factories at St. Johns, Mich. and Rochester, Ind. 


Best for every industrial use 


Scaled Fower 


PISTON RINGS -: PISTONS 
CYLINDER SLEEVES 








a price accidents? 
In your business, “hidden costs’’ of an 
accident can be 


four times the 





amounts paid 


for workmen’s 


compensation plus medical care! An 


Employers Mutual. Insurance Team 


can help you reduce accidents and 








their staggering costs. This teamwork 


also gives you the finest insurance 
service at rock-bottom cost. & 


a0 

A 
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— 
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A 


Better investigate! 


Offices in principal cities . . . Consult your telephone directory 


© EMPLOYERS R 
MUTUALS 
or WAUSAU 


» & 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessabie. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CIO when Murray named his new 
committee. 

e It’s Top-Level—He chose as mem- 
bers Reuther of UAW; Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Workers Union 
of America; Joseph Curran, president 
of the National Maritime Union; David 
J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Steelworkers of America; and 
Arthur Goldberg, CIO’s counsel. 

The group held its first conferences 
last week and began the rough work 
of setting up machinery to climinate 
jurisdictional fights. Further discus- 
sions are planned this week, and _rec- 
ommendations will be put before CIO’s 
executive board before the convention. 

As it is shaping up, the sccuement 
program would call for: 

¢ Efforts to settle disputes quietly, 
at meetings between top officers of the 
unions involyed and CIO leaders. 

e If no settlement can be reached, 
arbitration either by an impartial officer 
from another union or by someone 
outside CIO. 

To prevent feuds continuing Murray 
wants the result of each settlement in- 
corporated into a formal, written agree- 
ment between the unions involved—a 
pact binding in future similar cases. 
e Headed for Floor—Whatever the new 
committee’s recommendations, a floor 
discussion of jurisdictional disputes is 
a sure thing for CIO’s convention. 


4 of own 
“mployees 


Their Own Medicine 


The shoe was on the other foot for CIO’s 
Communication Workers of America last 
week when some of the union’s own office 
workers struck for higher wages. Em- 
barrassed union officers, including CWA’s 
president, Joseph Beirne, had to walk 
through the Washington picket lines. The 
affair ended when CWA granted a $2.66- 
a-week raise. Beirne told strikers $2.66 was 
all the union could give under WSB rules, 
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Plan Now to Cut 
Future Expansion Costs 


thousands of offices now enjoy the greater economy of 


HAUSERMAN 
va as MOVABLE INTERIORS 


IT PAYS TO PLAN AHEAD... 
and now is the time to plan for 
the finest modern wall con- 
struction — without dirt, con- 
fusion and time-wasting delays 
—when you remodel or expand 
your offices. 


TO THIS 


Constantly expanding demand 
for Hauserman Movable Inte- 
riors has resulted in heavy 
immediate production require- 
ments. By anticipating your 
needs as far in advance as pos- 
\ sible, however, you can be sure 
WITHOUT THIS 4 of having your Hauserman 
: installation delivered and 
erected en schedule. 








Your nearby Hauserman Rep- 


f ; resentative will gladly answer 
, your questions and give you 
detailed information about the 


many cost-saving Hauserman 


Write to The E. F. Hauserman 
A new non-metallic panel construction which 


exclusively combines the best features of all Company, 7261 Grant Avenue, 
types of interior partitions. It is soundproof Cleveland 5, Ohio. 





result of unending research by Hauserman — 
Es pioneer in the conception, development and 
*Trade Mark production of modern movable interiors. 





. moisture-proof . . . rigid ... strong... 


durable...stays permanently flat. It’s another 
PARTITIONS * WAINSCOT © RAILINGS > Bs 
COMPLETE ACCESSORIES i Movable bilonine. 
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100% TOWER CAPACITY 


RESTORED IN ONE DAY... 
another maintenance problem 


solved with chemistry! 


Profit-stealing deposits kept a 
bubble-cap fractionating tower from 
operating at full capacity in a 
chemical company. Through-put 
was reduced to 500 gallons per 
minute. Then, fast, efficient Dowell 
Service was called! Jn just one day, 
Dowell cleaned this tower... and 
restored original 800 g.p.m. capacity. 


Dowell Service methods can be used 
on many kinds of refinery, chemical 
and industrial process equipment 
without dismantling and with a 
minimum of downtime! Liquid sol- 


‘esis 
DOWELL 


TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 


80 strategically located offices 
ready to serve all industry with— 


® Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
heat exchange equipment. 

® Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells. 

® Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 
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SERVICE 


vents designed to dissolve and 
disintegrate the deposits are applied 
as required. Dowell engineers bring 
specially-designed equipment right 
into your plant to do the job 
properly. Dowell has extensive 
experience in cleaning boilers, cool- 
ing systems, heat exchangers, pipe 
lines and process equipment. 


Call upon Dowell experience to help in- 
crease your production. Dowell engineers 
will give FREE consultation. Phone the 
nearest Dowell office or write direct to 
Dept. 510 in Tulsa for more information. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Armistice Day falls on a Sunday this 
year, but will be observed officially on 
Monday, Nov. 12. For most companies 
checked by the Commerce & Industry 
Assn. of New York, that won’t mean 
any revision of the usual holiday policy. 
Of 309 firms with a full or part holi- 

day on Armistice Day, 250 plan to 
recognize Nov. 12 as the holiday; 59 
won't. 

e 
UAW strike costs in the recent two- 
month Caterpillar Tractor Co. walkout 
at Peoria included $186,000 in relief 
payments to 3,000 strikers, UAW has 
announced. 

® 
Southern steelwofkers plan a new drive 
to wipe out a North-South wage differ- 
ential when bargaining starts with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
about Nov. 1. CIO claims there’s a 
difference of 10¢ an hour between 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh rates (BW 
—Dec.16’50,p118). 

® 
CIO utility workers agreed recently to 
raise dues paid by the 80,000 members 
and to set up a pension plan for officers. 
They refused to bar no-strike clauses in 
contracts that do not contain union- 
shop provisions. 

2 
A $l-million suit filed in a New York 
federal court last week by Montgomery 
Ward & Co. asks damages from two 
AFL teamsters locals. The company 


_ says they illegally “induced and encour- 


aged employees of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., to refuse to handle 
[Montgomery Ward] goods.” The suit 
charges the locals with picketing a 
building in which no teamster members 
work. 
® 

Shortage of seamen is acute in many 
ports, so CIO’s National Maritime 
Union this week began to consider re- 
opening its membership to newcomers. 
The rolls were closed when jobs were 
hard to get. Meanwhile NMU’s bien- 
nial convention opened in New York 
for the first time in years without a 
major left-wing problem. 


° 
Negro support is being sought for left- 
wing labor groups at a conference called 
for this weekend in Cincinnati. Billed 
as aimed at assuring Negroes their full 
rights as workers and citizens, the ses- 
sion will be chairmanned by William 
Hood—a Ford Local 600 officer de- 
scribed in UAW as pro-leftist in sym- 
pathies. The sessjon has all-out Com- 
munist support. 


e 
Gulf dock strike ended last week with 
immediate 5¢ raises for AFL warehouse- 
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250% Goin" 


Storage, pois 


ELWELL-PARKER 


truck 


High tiering eight palletized rolls 


@ At a prominent textile finishing 
plant, Elwell-Parkers high stack 
54 palletized rolls of cloth in the 
space previously occupied by 15. 


Carloading Time Cut from 28 to 1% 
Man-Hours—At this same plant, it 
formerly took 3% hours for 8 men 
with hand trucks to load a boxcar. 
Now, the E-P truck operator with 
one helper does job in 40 minutes 
—only 5% of previous man-hours! 


In over 300 different industries, 
Elwell-Parkers are saving vital 
man-hours and speeding produc- 
tion. To meet every need, there are 
87 models, both battery and gas 
powered. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ask 
for “Industrial Lo- 
gistics’’ and name 
our product. Write 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, 
4011 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
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men, 7¢ for bargemen, in Houston, 
Beaumont, Port Orange, and Lake 
Charles. Employers also agreed to pair 
with the union in asking WSB to let 
them raise pay a total of 11¢—including 
the 5¢ and 7¢ already given. 

2 


Snubbing Tito, AFL and CIO won't ac- 
cept bids to attend an international 
labor conference in Yugoslavia. They 
say there is no free trade union move- 
ment there. Rather than attend, and 
then perhaps take a critical view of pro- 
ceedings, AFL and CIO feel “the best 
thing to do is to ignore the invitation.” 


PLEASE take a job, any old job. House- 
holders get this letter as .. . 


Employment Office Asks 
For Workers by Mail 


Competition with the growing fed- 
eral bureaucracy is rough and tough 
on employers in the Washington area. 
It’s particularly so in nearby Arlington, 
Va., where an already tight labor situa- 
tion is getting even tighter. The city 
is expanding as a shopping center. Two 
new department stores are moving in 
at one time. And hundreds of jobs 
are unfilled. 

To help employers find workers, the 
Virginia State Employment Service re- 
cently began a unique recruiting drive. 
It sent letters to all Arlington house- 
holders calling attention to the num- 
ber and variety of job openings (pic- 
ture, above). It urged: “If you, or any 
member of your family, can possibly 
arrange to accept one of these positions 
on either a full-time or a part-time 
basis, it is urgent that you contact this 
office immediately.” 

Business picked up a little at the 
agency after the first mailing. 





Give 


Cilopotint 


BUSINESS , 
GIFTS! 


INo. 709-B Director Bill Fold 
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No. 206 
luxe Magnifying 
Letter Opener 


Give each Prospect and 
customer a useful “‘Auto- 

int’’ business gift. (A 
ew are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
’round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-payin 
booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 
work for you a 
tested business 
strategy that 
builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 
coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 
"A ” is a trad rk of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. BW-10 | 
1801 W. Foster ‘Ave. on Chicago 40, ll. | 
| 








Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
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PRODUCTION 


'1LTAKE 2.ADD © 3. RESULT 
Silicone Heat-resistant lubricants 
Polishes 


Hydrocarbon Defoaming agents 
Base Waterproofers . 


Fire extinguishers 
Electrical insulating gases 
Wetting agents 
Refrigerants 
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WITH HYDROCARBONS, chemists can add new qualities to silicon and fluorine. 


Fluorine Makers 


Organic chemistry—the biggest and 
fastest-growing branch of the industry 
—began when chemists discovered that 
nature wasn’t the only one that could 
manipulate atoms of the three basic 
elements—carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. The result was an ever-growing 
list of products, which includes such 
things as gasoline, heating gases, par- 
affin. 

But the hydrocarbons all have a 
drawback. They are likely to be un- 
stable, to break down under adverse 
conditions. Grease, for instance, loses 
its lubricating qualities under too high 
a temperature. 
¢ Remodeling—So the organic chemical 
industry took its second big step. It 
tried taking out the hydrogen atoms 
and substituting something else. 

The first substitute it tried was sili- 
con. The result was a whole new family 
of products with properties similar to 
the old ones but different. Grease made 
with silicon still gives the lubrication 
of an organic. But it can stand a much 
higher temperature. 

Now the industry is trying another 
tack. It is taking out.the hydrogen and 
substituting fluorine. It thinks that in 
this way it can get still another family 
of new products with new qualities. 

One company last week reached com- 
mercial production of chemicals from 
this newest family. Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co. was bottling the first com- 
mercial batches of fluorochemicals at 
3% its semi-works plant. 

a ¢ Just the Beginning—These fluoro- 
A HEAVY FLUORO-GAS is poured from one jar into another by N. W. Taylor, head chemicals have hardly any of the fea- 
of Minnesota Mining’s flnorochemicals. The balloons, which are lighter, float on the gas. tures of either hydrocarbon or fluorine 
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process, resembles a storage battery. 


New Family 


compounds. But they have a combina- 
tion of qualities that make them far 
superior for some uses to similar prod- 
ucts resulting from the carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen combination. Perfluoro- 
butane, a gas of the fluorocarbons, for 
instance, is eight times heavier than air, 
can stand temperatures above 1,000F, 
and has a good dielectric constant, 
which makes it an excellent insulator 
for electrical uses. 

Minnesota Mining is expecting great 
things of its new fluorocarbons. As a 
starter, it is considering fluorocarbon 
as a blanketing gas for volatile liquids 
such as gasoline. Its density would 
make it a good heat-exchanger in nu- 
clear reactors and turbines. And as an 
insulator it can prevent voltage break- 
downs in electric cables and _trans- 
formers. 

e Worth the Price—The present 200- 
Ib. daily output of fluoro-chemicals at 
Minnesota Mining’s Hastings (Minn.) 
plant is comparatively small. And _ its 
tice—$5 a lb. for trifluoroacetic acid, 
. example—is_ pretty steep. But 
Minnesota Mining figures that as pro- 
duction goes up the price will go down 
to $2, or even $1, a pound. This isn’t 
much higher than the cost of many 
of the organics, which don’t have the 
added stability of the fluorocarbon 
chemicals. 

¢ Beauty of a Process—Minnesota Min- 
ing’s Dr. N. W. Tavlor and his fluoro- 
chemicals department make the new 
derivatives by a continuous process. It 
originated with inventions of J. H. 
Simons of the University of Florida. 
This is the way it works: The organic 
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How to save time, 
cut costs on carton 
closure 


TIME 1S MONEY” —t0n Frantsin, 1748 


When your packing department people pack 

more cartons per hour, yeur output goes up and 
your costs go down. That’s why so many manufacturers 
today stitch their cartons with Acme Silverstitchers. 


For example, B&T Metals Co., Columbus, Ohio, cut 
material costs 87% and cut time per carton 30% by 
installing Acme Silverstitchers to help package pieces of 
extruded aluminum. 

Connors Brothers, Ltd., Black’s Harbour, New Bruns- 
wick, cut material costs 43 % and labor costs 50% by pack- 
ing canned sardines in fibreboard cartons bottom stitched 
by an Acme Silverstitcher. 

A packer of medical kits cut closure costs 81%. A 
maker of fluorescent lamp bulbs saved $15,000 in one year. 
An asphalt producer doubled his output with fewer men. 

There’s a complete line of Acme Silverstitchers, and 
there’s almost sure to be one to save time and cut costs 
for you. Ask your Acme Steel representative for details, or 
write Dept. BW-101. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY ACME 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois STEEL 


Steel Strapping — Steel Hoops — Box Straps — 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 
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YOUR DESTINATION 
Is DALLAS... 


... If You Want 
The BEST 
LOCATION 
For Your 


NEW 
PLANT! 





Take 7¢ Close Lock at Dallas... 


...the financial and industrial capital as well as 
the center of distribution of the entire SOUTHWEST! 


4 = 
READ THESE FACTS ABOUT DALLAS—MORE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


INDUSTRIAL SITES: 
Ample "‘WIDE OPEN SPACES’’ for expan- 
sion. Plenty of properly planned and devel- 
oped industrial areas. 


ABUNDANT LABOR SUPPLY: 
Plenty of teachable home-rooted labor. 


MARKETS AND POPULATION: 


Dallas county 1950 population, 614,799... 
more than two million within 100 miles. Dal- 
las is major market of Southwest. 


TRANSPORTATION: 
Vast network of railroads, highways and air- 
lines. Dallas’ Love Field, one of Nation's busi- 
est airports. 


BANKING: 





POWER, FUEL AND WATER: 
Dallas has natural gas at the source of supply, 
low-cost and plentiful from nearby world's 
largest gas fields. Also an abundance of cheap 
electric er plus plenty of water from new 
man-made artificial lakes. 


TAXES: 
City, county and state taxes favorable to new 
industries. 


CLIMATE: 
Year ‘round good weather permits uninter- 
rupted plant operations. 


GOOD LIVING: 
Attractive communities, good schools, cultural 
and recreational opportun.ties, thousands of 
acres of playgrounds and parks, plentiful hous- 
ing with more than 45,000 new dwelling units 


built since 1945. tions interested in financing new projects. 





“Strong, friendly banking and mortgage = 


N 





Tell Us Of Your Needs—Please Write For Detailed Confidential 
Information Today! 


SPSASVAsVW FP SVSVVSVeVsPBeSBBBBBBBBSBBSSBBSBSSBSBBeSBeSSSBBBBnnae Ee 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING COMMITTEE nn 
HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF DALLAS 
HOME BUILDERS AUDITORIUM 
2109 LIVE OAK ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 


Without obligation, please send me complete information on 
HOW MY INDUSTRY CAN PROFIT MOST by moving to Dallas. 


NAME 
FIRM NAME __ 
ADDRESS. 
city 








TYPE OF BUSINESS____._._..., 





STATE 
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(carbon, hydrogen, oxygen compound) 
and fluorine raw materials feed into an 
electrolytic cell that resembles a stor- 
age battery. Inside the cell the two 
combine to form a fluorochemical. To 
boost output, Minnesota Mining’s 
plant keeps a series of cells going at 
the same time. 

One of the chief advantages of the 
process is its flexibility: With minor 
adjustments the cells can make many 
different fluorocarbons, depending on 
the raw materials used; in most other 
methods each end product needs its 
own kind of processing setup, or at 
least major adjustments to suit varying 
conditions. 

Minnesota Mining is so enthusiastic 
about the process that it feels it has, 
as Dr. Taylor says, “the possibility of 
opening up a new field of chemistry.” 
And Minnesota Mining has dropped 
the job of developing the field in the 
lap of Dr. H. G. Bryce, head of the 
company’s fluorochemical applications 
and product development. . 

Already, with semicommercial pro- 

duction just getting under way, the 
department is surveying the market for 
customers who can use the peculiari- 
ties of fluorochemicals. When the re- 
sults of such surveys come in, Minne- 
sota Mining will be able to gear its 
production of the different fluoros to 
the demand for them. 
e New Use for Old Element—While 
Minnesota Mining is into something 
new in substituting fluorine into or- 
ganic compounds, the element itself 
has been recognized for years. ‘The 
trouble was that pungent, corrosive, 
fluorine gas was so active and volatile 
that it attacked whatever other ele- 
ments it came in contact with. 

The commercial life of the fluoro- 
chemicals actually started during the 
development of the atom bomb. In 
order to separate the isotopes of uran- 
ium, the nuclear physicists had to run 
the uranium through “sieves.” The 
only way they could do that was to 
turn it into a gaseous form. And the 
only gas that would fill the bill was 
a fluorine compound. 

But the fluorine was so active that 
the scientists had to work out a safe 
technique for handling it that wouldn’t 
blow the processing equipment sky 
high. And after they had made gascous 
uranium hexafluoride, it was so corro- 
sive that the only material it wouldn’t 
attack was fluorine itself. So, using 
almost the same process by which they 
treated the uranium with the fluorine 
gas, they made a fluoro-grease and a 
fluoro-plastic for the machinery. 

These early processes are almost an- 
tiques now, compared to Minnesota 
Mining’s methods. But du _ Pont’s 
Teflon plastic and M. W. Kellogg Co.’s 
Kel-F are direct and prosperous , de- 
scendants of the early fluoro-plastics. 
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‘if it needs a special shape 
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we can design it... 


mass produce it... 


economically 


Perhaps your product has a panel, door or 
window that slides, lifts or swings. It may 
need a guide or channel to control its motion. 
It may require a seal against heat or cold, 
dust or moisture. 

If so, we can design a shape to meet your 
specific need. We can mass produce it at low 
cost—in metal, rubber, plastic or fabric. And 
we can bond together any combination of them, 
through unique processes we have developed. 

The result may be a special shape, such as 
the window channel and seals we produce as 
original equipment for leading motor car man- 
ufacturers, with either electrical or manual 


control. Or it may be a complete assembly, spe- 

cially engineered to solve your particular seal- 

ing or guiding problem. We are now turning 

out such assemblies for military equipment. 
If this design experience and specialized 

manufacturing approach suggest a solution to 

one of your problems, 

we’d like to discuss it 

with you. Or write for 

a copy of our new book- 

let, ‘‘We Put Ingenuity 

into SHAPE,” which 

further explains our 

facilities. 


DEPT. A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WE PUT INGENUITY INTO SHAPE 
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Overnight 


coverage... 


FROM 


-HORSEHEADS 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


— 
REACHES 

40-MILLION 
PERSONS 


New In-Transit Point 
East or West Offers 
Distribution Savings 


Complete warehousing service now 
offered at Horseheads 

® Carloads in and out 

@ LCL consolidation 

® Packaging, repacking 

® Processing, bottling 
Horseheads Industrial Center is 
served by 30 truck lines and 4 rail- 
roads: D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. New construc- 
tion offered on low-rental basis, for 
storage, processing, assembly. 


For full details, write: 


LEHIGH-HORSEHEADS 


% 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Horseheads, N. Y. or 
98 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 





New Planes, New Methods 


Aircraft industry surveys the production techniques 
for jets that are just coming out of experimental swaddling. 
Specialized machinery gets a vote of confidence. 


The warplanes of today are a long 
flight beyond the models of World War 
II; the change is as vast as that from 
the stick-and-fabric Jennies of 1917 to 
the powerful craft of 1939-1945. And 
the change of end product is clamor- 
ing for a change of production methods. 

The jets fighting in Korea were 
mostly built by methods left over from 
the earlier war. Yet their need is for 
materials and parts that are made with 
watch-works accuracy for brute-force 
applications. This gap, in all proba- 
bility, is a major reason for the six- 
month lag in the current aircraft pro- 
curement schedule. 
¢ Laboratories—Just recently, modern- 
ized production methods have begun 
moving on a broad scale into the fac- 
tories, after having been nursed along 
in development laboratories. Some of 
these methods are now ready for mass 
production. Others still have plenty of 
wrinkles to be ironed out. 

At Los Angeles last week, members 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
went back home with a wide-vista view 
of what’s new in West Coast aircraft 
plants. The occasion was the SAE’s 
aeronautical meeting. In the rundown 
of developments, the engineers heard all 
about the bad points as well as the good 
ones of each new method. 
¢ Jobs for Women—The aircraft peo- 
ple, representing both prime- and sub- 
contractors, touched just about every 
base in their quest for better, cheaper 
methods. Discussions of specialized 
machinerv found most of the manufac- 
turers claiming that the machines paid 
off, despite their staggering initial cost. 
One jet-engine subcontractor admitted 
the high cost of his continuous broach- 
ing (or filing) machine, but boasted 
that it handles 1,000 pieces per hour 
compared with 300 for a conventional 
machine. 

All hands admitted the need for 
mass fabrication techniques and new 
production tricks to balance the rising 
cost of materials and labor. ‘There was 
a lot of interest in methods where 
women workers could be used. A wide 
range of specific new methods were 
discussed. 


I. Metalworking Methods 


A running argument over the merits 
of the newer hydro press and the older 
drop hammer featured the discussion 
of forging and forming methods (BW— 
Jun.16’51,p48). The general verdict was 


that the press finally won on points— 
technical points. 

The hydro press uses only one die, 
which can be made in 8 hr. The parts 
it forms have tolerances close to those 
of a machined piece. And after its first 
run, a press die can be stored conven- 
iently for future small-lot runs. 

A drop hammer, on the other hand, 
uses two dies, which take about 250 
hr. to make. And they have to turn 
out about 3,000 parts before their cost 
is justified. 

Still, many forging and forming 
companies have favored the drop ham- 
mer for a long time. The reason: It 
costs one-tenth as much as a press. 

After the war, the idea of forming 
a wing or fuselage section in one piece 
came over from Germany. Engineers 
began considering the hydro press more 
seriously for making big parts. How- 
ever, the method is still a long way 
from perfection. And machining—sup- 
posed to be stopgap method till forging 
was perfected—has got a good foot- 
hold in the aircraft plants. 

The industry, though, would like to 
see the foothold dislodged. Machin- 
ing has been wasteful. Just one ex- 
ample: At Lockheed, a 3,340-Ib. metal 
slab is used to make an aircraft panel 
with a finished weight of 323 Ib. 

Extrusion is another method that is 
giving forging a good race (BW—Mar. 
24’51,p108). By this technique, a sec- 
tion is extruded in tubular form with 
built-in stiffeners, then slit, and rolled 
flat. Lockheed reports that it may soon 
extrude large panels, finishing them off 
by machining. One panel, 4 ft. by 32 
ft., takes the place of an assembly of 
1,500 parts and 5,000 rivets. 


ll. New Materials 


Some of the problems of lower costs 
and easier tooling are being met by new 
materials. Lockheed has been trying 
foamed plastics and glass fiber lami- 
nates as substitutes for metals in dies 
and presses. It has used plastic as a 
core for the dies in stretch and hydro 
presses; laminates have served in the 
frames of jigs. 

Here’s what Lockheed gains from 
using laminates on the jigs on which 
aircraft sections are made: 

¢ Fabrication is speeded up. 
¢ Weight is reduced by 80%. 
e Materials costs are reduced by 
40% to 50%. 
The weight saving offers a double 
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The Doctor looks at Diabetes 


It is estimated that there are one million 
people in our country who have diabetes... 


Their chances of living happy, useful lives are better 
today than ever before. In fact, life expectancy for the 
average diabetic is now double what it was before the 
discovery of insulin. 

Moreover, the outlook for still further gains against 
this disease is good, as medical science is constantly 
improving the treatment for diabetes. New types of 
insulin, for example, have made possible better control 
of this condition. Hope for future progress lies in cur- 
rent research on insulin and on utilization of food by 
the body. 

Doctors say, however, that successful control of 
diabetes more than ever depends largely upon the 
diabetic himself, who must understand his disease in 
order to learn to live with it. Above all, he must co- 
operate closely and faithfully with his physician in 
keeping insulin, diet, and exercise in correct balance. 

Today, the patient who carefully follows the doctor’s 
instructions about these three essentials of treatment 
—as well as other measures to maintain good health— 
can usually look forward to many years of happy living. 








Doctors stress the importance of 
learning the symptoms of this disease. 
They are: excessive hunger, excessive 
thirst, excessive urination, continual 
fatigue, and loss of weight. Although 
these symptoms may indicate weil- 
established diabetes, prompt and proper 
treatment can usually bring it under 
control. Indeed, many patients live as 
long with diabetes as they would be 
expected to live without it. 


Insurance 





Metropolitan Life 


(A MUTUAL i ' COMPANY) Street 


flowever, there are a great many people 
in our country who have diabetes, 
but do not know it... 


This is because the disease usually causes no obvious 
early symptoms. Yet detection is easier today than 
ever before. For instance, it is now possible for anyone 
to make a simple test at home to detect sugar in the 
urine—one of the signs of diabetes. 


This test is also a routine part of most medical exam- 
inations. If the test is positive, the doctor can then 
make additional tests to determine whether the pres- 
ence of sugar is due to diabetes or some other condition. 


Authorities urge everyone—particularly those who 
are middle-aged, overweight, or who have diabetes in the 
family—to have a check-up for diabetes included in 
regular physical examinations. In this way, the disease 
can be discovered early when the chances of successful 
control are best—often by diet alone. It is especially 
important for those who are overweight to be on guard 
against this disease, as studies show that 85 percent of 
diabetics over age 40 were moderately or markedly 
overweight before the onset of the disease. 





Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 1151S, 
“Diabetes.” 
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SUNDSTRAND MACHINE 


‘ 


are saving 
TOOL 


Substantial savings in time, work and money have become a 
reality for Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., of Rockford, Illinois 
since installing Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters in their 
stenographic department. 

Now, extra sharp copy never achieved before is produced 
for their duplicating work, thanks to the clear, uniform im- 
pressions resulting from electric power. Proposals, formerly 
typed twice at Sundstrand to get a sufficient number of car- 
bon copies, are now completed with only one typing, thus 
providing a 100% saving in time in this operation. 

Learn what the Electri-conomy can do for you . . . for your 
executive correspondence, statistical work, any typing opera- 
tion. Simply contact your Remington Rand representative and 
have him make an Electri-conomy test in your own office, 
without obligation of course. 


swe 


Room 2251, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(C) Piease send me FREE copy of color folder “Take A Letter,” (RE 8499) describing 


the new Electri-conomy. 


() Please arrange to have an Electri-conomy test in my office without obligation, 


of course. 
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blessing. Because the jigs are lighter, 
engineers are spared the job of figur- 
ing out complicated handling equip- 
ment for them. And women, who are 
forbidden by state law from handling 
the heavier gear, can be put to work on 
the light ones: 

Titanium is getting nearer to big 
commercial production at reachable 
prices (BW—Jul.21’51,p62). The air- 
craft people have their eyes on it, for 
applications where light weight and 
high strength are musts. 

Opinion in the industry is still some- 
what divided. One school, more at 
home with aluminum and alloy steels, 
has been cool to titanium—especially 
since some manufacturers have found 
titanium quite tough to machine and 
weld. 

The second school—larger at the Los 
Angeles meeting—felt that despite ti- 
tanium’s still lofty price it is the most 
economical material for saving critical 
weight. They feel that when the weight- 
strength ratio benefit is great enough, 
they must adapt their manufacturing 
methods to it. 


lil. Electronic Equipment 


Just about éveryone at the SAE meet- 
ing rated electronics high on his list of 
pains in the neck—fair enough since the 
equipment now accounts for nearly half 
the cost of the completed plane. 

The rapid advances in electronic 
equipment have bred a lot of produc- 
tion problems, besides the critical short- 
age of completed assemblies. Airframe 
manufacturers have been failing to co- 
ordinate their own schedules with the 
deliveries of electronics gear. Suggested 
cures: (1) education of management in 
the special problems of electronics pro- 
duction, and (2) better coordination 
between the plane makers and the elec- 
tronics people. 

Repairing the equipment presents a 
special difficulty. Plane makers are re- 
luctant to return faulty parts to the fac- 
tory for two reasons: Their own delivery 
schedules are tight; and the highly sensi- 
tive equipment is damaged in shipping. 
A proposed solution is to establish elec- 
tronics engineers to handle minor re- 
pairs right at the aircraft plants. 

The resident engineers might help 
clear up another trouble. The airframe 
companies say they can’t get essential 
information about the electronics. 
That’s because security regulations have 
discouraged the manufacturers from 
preparing technical manuals. 

For their part, the electronics manu- 
facturers would like some information, 
too. What they want is a long-range 
production program, so that they can 
set up a fair return on their investment. 
Lack of such planning has kept them 
building television sets instead of avia- 
tion equipment. 
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Stokeswrap machines are widely 
used in automatically packaging a 
variety of products in Cellophane, 
Pliofilm, Polyethelene, Foil and 
heat sealing papers, as well as tea 
in porous bags. 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION FOOD MAC # q al € RY AN D Cc oI € A ICA 


nee STRIAL CHEMICALS 
ESTVACO CHEMICAL vagy 
OHIO APEX, INC. (Division of FMC) 
INDU ISTRIAL CASTINGS 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
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Trade Mark & 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING 


EQUIPM sits 


EQUIPMENT 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION FLORIDA DIVIS! 


PACKING EQUIPME NT DIVISION 


CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


ED IN FRESHNESS 


With a touch of mechanical magic, countless 
products from powdered soups to salted nuts 
with all of their tasty freshness are measured, 
packaged and sealed in one continuous operation 
by ingenious Stokeswrap machines. Built by 
FMC’s Stokes & Smith Company, these auto- 
matic packaging machines form, fill and seal up 
to 140 packages a minute. 

Other S & S packaging machinery is designed 
for cartons, bags, envelopes and other containers. 
S & S equipment also is used extensively in pro- 
ducing “set-up” paper boxes for jewelry, candy, 
textiles and an endless variety of products. 
FMC’s broad range of Division-built products is 
described in an illustrated booklet “Know Your 


FMC’s,” available on request. 
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NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT PACKAGING & PAPER BOX AGRICULTURAL & FIRE 
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Here’s one of the most important operations 
in your production lines 


When you stop to think that one freight car of every 
two you see is taking raw materials to some plant 
or carrying finished products away from it—it spot- 
lights the tremendous job that American railroads 
are doing every day for American industry. 

Almost a million freight cars are constantly on the 
go on 400,000 miles of track—operating as a facility of 
the nation’s factories. Without this two-way exten- 
sion of the national production line, every manufac- 
turer would have to have his raw materials in the 
back yard .. . and his market a stone’s throw from 
the front door. With this facility, raw materials can 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA. 


KK 


be drawn from any quarter, and potential domestic 
marketing areas are defined by the national borders. 
Under the twin forces of defense and an expanding 
economy, the volume that railroads must handle is 
steadily increasing. They do it, not by proportional 
expansion of equipment, but by progressive improve- 
ments in utilization, speed and efficiency. Many of 
these improvements call for something new in air 
brakes, for brakes are basic to railroad progress. 
Westinghouse air brake research, now in its 83rd 
year, sees to it that the new brake needed for each 
new development is always ready and waiting. 
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Handling Costs 


Wayne University sets up 
center to study methods of 
paring them down. It will turn 
out trained technicians. 


Materials handling accounts for al- 
most half the cost of a finished prod- 
uct, says Dr. S. A. Larsen, chairman of 
Wayne University’s department of mar- 
keting and general business. He thinks 
that bite can be pared down. 

That’s why the Detroit school, in co- 
operation with several industrial groups, 
is setting up an educational center for 
product handling, packaging, and ware- 
housing. It will research new methods 
for cutting handling costs and help 
turn out trained technicians for the 
field. 
¢ Cost Cutting—In past years, industry 
has cut the cost of its products by using 
machines and processes that are more 
automatic. But now, most cost-con- 
scious experts feel that they have gone 
about as far as they can in cutting costs 
in the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. So thev have turned to materials 
handling, the next biggest source of 
product costs. The experts feel that 
this field is still untouched and cite as 
just one cxample rail carriers, which 
have loss and damage claims for mate- 
rials running up to $140-million an- 
nually. 

The idea for the center jelled over a 
year ago, when a committee was organ- 
ized by the Society of Industrial Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Engineers, 
the Detroit Section of the American 
Socicty of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Michigan Industrial Training Council, 
and the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Now the drive for financial support 
of the center is under way. Wayne has 
already set aside about 70% of the esti- 
mated cost of the center. And business 
and industry will supplement the uni- 
versity with $60,000 for the annual 
budget. 
¢ Laboratory—Like many other uni- 
versities, Wayne gives courses in mate- 
tials handling and allied fields, And in 
the past it has cooperated in holding 
institutes on the subject. When the 
center opens its doors in 1952, Wayne 
plans to offer a degree in materials man- 
agement and distribution and an ex- 
panded list of professional courses. By 
then, the university will also have a 
laboratory for research, testing, and in- 
struction. 

The backers of the idea figure that 
Detroit is an ideal site for the center, 
too. The city has a variety of heavy- 
volume industries that need trained 
men and offer plenty of practical ex- 
perience. 
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“at last—a valve that fills 
all our requirements” 


7 
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ROR-LUEBRICATED 


LIFT-PLUG VALVE 


These valves are credited with out- 
standing performance in such extremely 
severe services as: highly corrosive chem- 
icals (HF and H,SO,) in refinery alkylation 
units; a process plant operating at 1600 
degrees F. and at practically absolute 
vacuum; a@ producing oil well where it was 
required to operate daily at 6500 Ibs. 
pressure. Obviously, with a good record 
on these services, the Cameron Non-Lubri- 
cated Lift-Plug Valve fills run-of-the-mill 
valve requirements in a walk. 


The novel mechanical features of this 
valve include a separate and renewable 
seat which permits any desired trim for 
special services and facilitates repairs 
without removing the valve from the line. 
Being non-lubricated, it requires no pe- 
tiedic attention and saves maintenance 
expense. Also, this feature is particularly 


desirable in a wide range of services, 
from food processing plants to aviation 
gasoline refineries, where it is essential 
to keep valve lubricants out of the line 
product. 


Send today for a copy of the Cameron 
Valve Catalog. It tells the complete story 
of this truly remarkable vaive. 


Plug Actuator 
which lifts, turns 
and seats plug in 
% turn of 
operating 
lever. y. 


Separate! 
renewable 
emt ow 6 
easily changed 
without removing 
valve from line. 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


©. BOX 1212, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. Represented in the sterling area by: 
British Oilfield Equipment Co., Ltd., Duke's Court, St. Jame’s, London S.W.1, England 











WAYS 
TO RECOGNIZE 
A GOOD 
EXECUTIVE 


No two top-notch administrators look alike 
... dress alike ... work alike. But when 
you see a man who fits a certain pattern, 
the chances are you're looking at a good 
executive. Here are some ways to spot him: 
. He likes to use other men's heads as 
well as his own... 


. Gets a kick out of accomplishment... 


. He knows how to pass the ball to his 
subordinates ... 





“Also Makers of Quality Filing 
Cos 


YAWMAN «,p 





4. He keeps several pots boiling at once 

without confusion .. . 

5. Has an office that helps him do all these 
things better... 

“Y and E” equipment does two things 
for an executive: 1. Gives him an office 
that looks attractive. 2. An office that makes 
it easier to be efficient. Both are important— 
one helps him sell himself and his ideas; 
the other helps him get things done. 

“Y and E” offices are designed for success. 


MARK OF SUCCESS 


1006 JAY STREET « ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. 








YOUR BUSINESS 
with Life Iuauvaice 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 
problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 
or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 
tection can help you to solve this contingency. 
Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 


our brochure “‘Planning a Sound Business Life 
Insurance Program For Your Company.’’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


NCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
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York San Francisco Minne: 
Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
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Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Two ore recovery plants were announced 
last week: National Lead Co. will proc- 
ess 50 tons of concentrate a day at 
Fredericktown, Mo., to get cobalt, cop- 
per, and nickel. Brown Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., is buying 27,000 tons of waste 
copper ore, hopes to extract 9,000 tons 
of sulfur from it. 

* 
Nonallergic is the claim for a new type 
penicillin ee: introduced by C. S. C. 
Pharmaceuticals, a division of Com- 
mercial Solvent Corp. Clinical tests of 
2,000 cases show that less than 1% of 
patients have a bad reaction. 

e 
A superfast drill made by Westinghouse 
is specially designed for cutting plastics. 
It won’t overheat as most ordinary spiral 
drills do in plastics, and it has a service 
life three times longer. 

@ 
A Navy plant for guided missiles is 
going up at Bristol, Tenn., at a cost of 
$25-million. Sperry & Co. will super- 
vise the construction. 








Air-Cooled Undies 

This painter carries around his own air- 
conditioning system at the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. The harness of 
hoses, which in actual use will be worn 
under his clothing, is connected to a source 
of compressed air. Holes along the hose 
let the air out to keep him cool. 
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Don't Worry, Honey, 
THAT’S A GOOD OWL 


This owl is a sign of good mer- 
chandising . . . a wise owl that 
customers can see day and night. 
Created for Red Ow! stores, this 
is one of thousands of distinctive 
Plastilux “500” signs. 

Every Plastilux sign gets re- 
freshing, individual treatment... 
is an exclusive creation for a 
specific need. Your own trade- 


mark and message, in a full- 
color, illuminated sign, can be 
produced in any quantity, in any 
size and shape. 

It doesn’t matter a hoot 
whether you want an owl or a 
rectangle . . . the possibilities of 
color and design combinations 


are unlimited. 


Write for complete information on what SIGNvertising will do for you and 
your dealers. Our SIGNvertising engineers are ready to serve you. 


NEON PRODUCTS, INC. 





THE SCIENCE orf 


SELLING 
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304 Neon Avenue, Lima, Ohio 


Offices: 


In Canada — Tek Plastics Lid.. Toronto 











0500" sions 


Pot. No. 2.503.673 


COSTS LESS to Buy, Ship, Maintain 


Check these features and see why more of 
America's izading lines are identified by 
Plastilux ‘'500°’ signs than by any other 
illuminated signs. 


HIGHEST DAY AND NIGHT VISIBILITY — 
No shadows at any time! 


COSTS LESS THAN OTHER SIGNS ~ 
Of comparable illuminated copy! 


REPRODUCES COMPANY COLORS EXACTLY - 
Trade-marks faithfully duplicated! 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE, EASY TO CLEAN — 
Standard Lamps easy to replace! 


SHIPS SAFELY AT REGULAR RATES — 
No premium charges! 


OPERATES ON LOW VOLTAGE — 
No shorts ond failures! 


ENTIRE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM ENCLOSED - 
Unaffected by cold, rain or sun! 


SIGNS IN ANY SHAPE OR SIZE — 
Limitless variety of designs! 


LIGHTED BY STANDARD SLIMLINE LAMPS — 
Costs only a few cents a day! 





New York — Circle 5-7570; Chicego— Ardmore 1-9400; Los Angeles —~ Hollywood 9-8697; Detroit — University 1-5606; Lima—40141 
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New Jersey’s magnificent highway program, which 
will make motoring safer and streamline mileage, 
gets valuable assistance from Barium. Here is a stiff- 
leg crane on the Hackensack River Bridge at Laurel 
Hill, N. J. Built by Clyde Iron Works, Inc., one of 
Barium’s member companies, this sturdy crane, and 
hundreds like it, helps make life easier, safer, for 
motorists in scores of construction projects. 


Foundlation. | 


Erion Lining | 
Smoot Tavel, | 


Nothing is more closely linked with modern 


life—and modern comfort—than steel. 

In one form or another, steel is an integral 
part of our travels, our comforts, our protec- 
tion, our pleasures. It is with us day in, day out, 
in a multitude of applications. 

And because steel is so integral a part of mod- 
ern living, it is only natural that its production, 
forming, fabrication and erection should also 
be integrated — carried out by a series of com- 
panies working closely together, pooling their 
knowledge, resources and production facilities 
tosupply the nation’s most essential commodity. 

Barium Steel Corporation is such a close-knit 
organization. Some of the diverse activities of 
its filteen member companies—and their impor- 
tance to you—are shown in the picture-captions. 
To learn how Barium can serve you — address 


Barium at 25, Broad Street, New York City. 





This fireboat, which patrols the harbor of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, is powered by five V-12 Sea Raider Spe- 
cial gasoline engines, built by Kermath Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit and supplied by Kermath Ltd. (Can- 
ada), Barium subsidiaries. Sea Raider Special engines, as 
built by Kermath, are internationally famous for their 
complete dependability under all operating conditions. 


Wiley Manufacturing Company, Port Deposit, Mary- 
land, a Barium subsidiary, has built a series of steel 
barges like this one for the Army. Barium, through its 
various divisions, embraces virtually every phase of steel 
making, processing and fabricating. As a result, Barium’s 
part in the National Defense Effort is increasingly im- 
portant to every one as America strengthens its bulwarks 
of Freedom. 


The graceful Arlington Memorial Bridge, spanning the 
Potomac, eases the Capital's traffic snarl. Fabricated and 
erected by Phoenix Bridge Company, a Barium subsidi- 
ary, it is but one of many links in traffic arteries built by 
Barium. Other structures include the high level viaduct 
in the Pulaski Skyway at Kearny, N. J. and the Buzzards 
Bay Bridge over the Cape Cod Canal—the longest vertical 
Jift span in the country. 


Massaging the face of the Polo Grounds is a never-ending 
chore—but it’s handled efficiently and easily by this one- 
ton roller, built by Clyde Iron Works, Inc., Duluth, Min- 
nesota, another member of the Barium family. In addi- 
tion to rollers, Clyde builds hoists, derricks, whirleys, car 
pullers and hand powers — further evidence that if it’s 
made of steel, Barium can supply you. 


Automobiles, farm equipment, business machines an 
kinds of home appliances are lighter in weight, sma 
in appearance because of stampings made by Geome 
Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio — an impor 
player on the Barium team. Here, for example, is an 
cover, economically produced in quantity for the R 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. Barium teamwork ena 
manufacturers to cut parts costs without cutting quality. 


; 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE * CLYDE IRON 
WORKS. INC. * CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * ERIE 
BOLT ANO NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPING 
CO. * GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL 
FORGE &@ STEEL, INC. * JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CORP. * KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO.* KERMATH 
LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX 
IRON @ STEEL CO. * WILEY MANUFACTURING CO 
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How to break a bottleneck 


Jot Time takes a nose-dive when new Osborn Power Brushing 


_methods go to work! Typical reports from users show: 


A manufacturer of tubular parts increased finishing output 20%. A gear 
manufacturer cut deburring time from 3 minutes to 18 seconds. A machine 
tool builder increased screw thread cleaning output from 200 to 1800 per 
hour. As for quality: it is greatly improved because Osborn Power Brushes 
are engineered to the job... to get uniform mass production results. And for 
economy: the power for Osborn brushing averages about 5 cents per hour. 
It goes to work at the push of a button! 


Are you taking full advantage of this speed, quality and low-cost of power 
brushing? Your Osborn Brushing Analyst will gladly study your cleaning 
and finishing operations and help you make improvements. Call or write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Co., Dept. 539, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, 0. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





NEW PRODUCTS 
All-Steel Locking Nut 


A self-locking anchor nut that uses 
no fiber or elastic auxiliary locking de- 
vice is how Kaynar Mfg. Co. describes 
its new high-carbon, spring stecl nut. 

Kaynar builds the elasticity and re- 
siliency into the nut by a special crimp- 
ing process. Kaynar claims its crimping 
and tempering process gives the bare 
steel nut the same holding qualities as 
anchor nuts with auxiliary locking 
devices. 

The nut is not supposed to be af- 
fected by lubricants or solvents and 
will withstand temperatures up to 
700F. It is also lighter and less ex- 
pensive than other self-locking nuts. 
¢ Source: Kaynar Mfg. Co., 820 E. 
16th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Synchronized Brakes 

A brake control system developed by 
Warmer Electric Brake & Clutch Co. 
may cut down highway accidents 
caused by faulty brakes on trailer 
trucks. The system, designed for truck- 
tractors and trailers, provides for auto- 
matic synchronization of brakes. 

Two independent braking units are 
included: (1) the air brake on the 
truck-tractor and (2) an electric brake 
on the trailer. Under normal condi- 
tions, the driver need only use the 
brake pedal, and a special air controller 
will operate both brakes simultane- 
ously. ‘The driver doesn’t have to use 
a hand controller to operate the trailer 
brakes. But this hand controller remains 
on the steering column for use in case 
the truck’s brake system fails. 

Warner’s air controller and inter- 
change: control panel can be installed 
on any truck-tractor equipped with air 
or hydraulic brakes. 

e Source: Warner Electric Brake & 
Clutch Co., South Beloit, Il. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A portable intercom system, labeled 
Vocatron, needs no special wiring. All 
you do is plug the units into a 110 
AC-DC line that isn’t broken by trans- 
formers. Vocatron is made by Bayfort 
Society, Box 1808, Charlotte, N. C. 

6 


A submersible pump from Kenco, Inc., 
Lorain, Ohio, can be used as a sump 
pump or a utility pump. Kenco claims 
two special features for the pump: (1) 
An automatic ‘on-off’ switch elimi- 
nates the need for floats, and (2) no 
maintenance is necessary because the 
motor is hermetically sealed in oil. 
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Build it quickly 

... economically 
with “Contury's 

APAC 








Track-side building with both exterior and interior walls of ‘‘Century’’ APAC 


{ 
; 


Whatever your construction plans—interior, exterior, new 
structures, or modernization—you’ll build better, at less 
cost, with ‘Century’ APAC...Keasbey & Mattison’s 
versatile asbestos-cement structural sheet. 


Consider the advantages of building with APAC: It’s a 
low-cost material of stone-like durability. Application is 
quick and inexpensive: Sheets are large size (standard 
4’ x 8’); are easily cut and fitted on the job; can be 
fastened with ordinary nails or screws. Labor costs are low. 


And APAC needs but a minimum of maintenance! The all- 
mineral asbestos and cement composition resists weather 
and moisture—can’t burn—is unaffected by rodents or 
termites and will not rust or rot. The attractive natural 
gray surface never needs protective painting! 


SEN ey eR Ee SS Sn SMEAR EA 0 


Pon age 


These are just a few of the many reasons why so many 
plants are using ‘“‘Century” APAC for siding, office panel- 
ling, fire-resistant sheathing in shops and stock-rooms, 
storage bins, linings for elevator casings, shower stalls 
—to name but a few uses. We'll be glad to send you 
complete information on “Century” APAC, and the name 
of your nearest distributor. Write us. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON @tps tetremedetoencs. 


Keasbey & Mattison has made 


COMPANY © AMBLER ~ PENNSYLVANIA it serve mankind since 1873 


In Canada—atTLas ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 





SALVAGE 


The curious line the Mississippi river bank to Pipes, connected on beached end of barge, 
Ist DAY “A si 2nd DAY: \. “ 


watch the salvage show. will pump in water, suck out silt. 





Strongback is held, while crews attach sli One month after operations an, the slings lift 
8th DAY: ongback is held, while crews attach slings 30th DAY: pe beg; g 


that will lift barge. the barge like a cake of soap to the surface. Bow, 
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3rd DAY: 


unexpected trouble. 





Diver heads for deep to make survey, finds 





which was nearly vertical the day before, was 
settled by flooding again with water. 
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5th DAY: 


Salvage master Bonnell directs underwater 
work by radiophone. 


Salvage Crew Delivers Barge 
From Murky Mississippi Grave 


ers of the barge. When the smoke 
cleared, three of the six men cleaning 


To the crowd watching the salvage 
operation from the Mississippi's slimy 
banks it looked easy. But the job of 
raising a 20,000-barrel exploded oil 
barge with a minimum of damage, from 
60 ft. of swirling Mississippi current 
was anything but easy. With its bow 
upended, the barge had rested on the 
asphalt revetment of the levee above 
New Orleans for months, sucking in 
tons of silt. 

But last week—after 30 days of 
straining and tugging and pump-slush- 
ing—the job was done. L. S. Heard, 
job superintendent for Erwin-Newman 
Company, of Houston, and salvage 
master Leslie Bonnell shepherded the 
limping barge upstream to Avondale 
Marineways. There, the Cairo, the 
Gulf’s largest derrick barge, deposited 
its prize on the ways for rehabilitation. 

Bonnell had hoped to bring the 
barge to the surface in eight days—15 
at the most. But on the fourth day 
divers reported holds at first thought 
clear appeared to be clogged. 

Cause of all the trouble was an ex- 
plosion on the barge last vear while 
work was being done for Butcher 
Arthur Towing Company, then own- 


the holds had been killed, and the 
barge was considerably damaged. 

Eventually, the barge drifted away 
from its moorings and finally settled 
downstream, near the Huey P. Long 
river bridge. There it became a menace 
to the U.S. Engineers’ expensive revet- 
ment. One attempt was made to raise 
the barge: It only resulted in further 
damage, as the single sling hooked 
onto the barge sawed through its steel 
hull like a knife through soft butter, 
leaving her twisted, nearly cut in two. 

When bids were asked by the En- 
gineers for a second try, they were 
surprised to find that four of the five 
bidders entered premium offers. Erwin- 
Newman, highest bidder, got the job. 

After repairs are completed and the 
barge has been sold, there should be a 
neat, sizable profit on the deal. That's 
why the bidders were willing to put up 
high stakes. Repaired, the barge will 
be worth $100,000 to $125,000, with 
buyers begging for it, since good oil 
barges are extremely scarce. That was 
the reason for not wanting to cut it 
up for scrap. 
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Speed up 
Production with 


Engineeted 


CASTERS 


Today's terrific tempo calls for speed 
and efficiency in materials-handling. 
Rolling stock that doesn’t roll wastes 
time, manhours and money. 


Let a COLSON engineer show you how 
you can modernize your rolling equip- 
ment easily, and at very low cost, with 
precision-built, easy-roll, easy-swivel 
COLSON Casters. Write ug or consult 
the “yellow pages” (under “Casters” 
or “Trucks-Industrial’’) for the COLSON 
office near you. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog— 


“Colson Casters” 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Street _ 


City Zone State 
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WHO USES ALUMINUM? In 1950 it broke down something like this. 


Aluminum for Everybody ... 


. . . but not until 1953. Demand now is so far ahead 
of supply that users will have to stand in line until the new 
capacity starts coming in. Nobody is worried about markets. 


Aluminum weighs one-third as much 
as steel, is the most plentiful metal on 
the surface of the earth, costs 18¢ a Ib., 
and—if you listen to the men who make 
aluminum—has a wonderful future. 

And if the future belongs to those 
who prepare for it, the aluminum in- 
dustry has a big claim staked out now. 

Within the next two years aluminum 
output is scheduled nearly to double 
its pre-Korea 750,000-ton annual capac- 
itv. But even with that terrific rise in 
capacity nobody worries much about 
overproduction. 

lor the near term there is no ques- 
tion that metal-hungry industry will 
wolf down whatever aluminum can be 
turned out. 
¢ Big Demand—Arms_production—es- 
pecially the aircraft industry—chews up 
huge quantities of the lightweight ma- 
terial. For first-quarter 1952, the Dept. 
of Defense has an allocation of 125,000 
tons. At estimated rates of production 
that represents 40% of the supply. 

Civilian industries can use every 
ounce they can get. But these days 
they are not getting much, Fourth- 
quarter allocations for consumer dur- 
able goods firms are only 46% of their 
base-period use. And things will get 
worse before they get better. For the 
first three months of 1952 consumer 


Co 


durables are to be cut 14% more. 


Some new output will become avail- 
able by the end of this year, but not 
enough to do much good. Not until 
mid-1952 will there be any significant 
addition to supply. That’s when the 
bottleneck will begin to open up. 

The biggest chunk of new aluminum 
output is due during the second half 
of 1952. By the middle of 1953 there 
should be enough aluminum for every- 
body. By then, as members of the 
industry will tell you, “the salesmen 
will be knocking on doors looking for 
customers.” 
¢ Plan—To get new plants built—and 
as soon as possible—the General Serv- 
ices Administration has dangled numer- 
ous concessions. Prospective new plants 
can have five-year amortization certifica- 
tion and long-term contracts. The gov- 
ernment guarantees the sale of the entire 
capacity of the new plants at market 
price for five years, with a canccllation 
option whenever half of the plant’s 
estimated five-year capacity has been 
produced. But in case of cancellation 
the government will pay the unamor- 
tized cost of the plant. 

One of the biggest hurdles to jump 
over was the Justice Dept. The anti- 
trusters want to see some small com- 
panies in the aluminum business. But 
the trouble is that even the concessions 
already granted are not enough to make 
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“Just what the doctor 
ordered” ...in BRASS... 


is being “put up” here at the scales, in scrap and other 
metals, before going to the furnaces for melting. And you 
(the “doctor’’) can always depend on getting your prescrip- 
tion filled and refilled with conscientious correctness .. . for 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod and wire. The Bristol Brass Corpo- 
ration, since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or warehouses in 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Rochester. 





“Bristol-Fashion” means Brass at its Best 








WISE 


is the word for those 
who choose 


EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BOND 


A fine quality paper, such as Atlantic 
Bond, can make a real difference in the 
appearance of your letters and business 
forms. 


Made with Eastern’s own Purocell®, 
the whitest pulp produced anywhere, 
Atlantic Bond is a clean sheet, free from 
specks. It takes a clear, sharp impres- 
sion, typewritten or printed. Look for 
this genuine watermark 
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EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 








[ CUT SHIPPING COSTS | 





USE AIRFREIGHT! 


General commodity rates 
100 pounds, New York to Los Angeles= 





$goce 


AIR PARCEL POST 











$7742 











®@ Daily DC-6A Airfreighter Service coast to coast...9 hrs. flying time 
®@ Special low commodity rates for many products 
© Regularly scheduled service to principal U. S. cities 


SHIP THE SLICK WAY... AND SAVE! Call the nearest Slick office 
for Airfreight information and pickup and delivery service. 


Slick aircays ine. 


3000 N. CLYBOURN ... BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier—C.A.A. Approved Aircraft Supply & Service Division 


—_ 


ONLY 


*218. 


SLICK AIRFREIGHT 
* including pickup & delivery 
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’...a one-third increase in 
power costs...” 


COMMODITIES starts on p. 64 


it worth-while for any newcomers to 
enter the field. 

It’s a matter of finances and profit- 
ability. 
¢ Big Investment—Aluminum plant is 
expensive capital equipment. It takes 
about $700 worth of investment to 
turn bauxite into a ton of aluminum. 

But it’s more than just the initial 
investment that keeps new firms from 
getting into the aluminum business. 
I'he price isn’t high enough to make it 
interesting. At least not unless you can 
also fabricate the aluminum. 

‘The three producers now making 
aluminum—Alcoa, Kaiser, and Reyn- 
olds—are completely integrated com- 
panies. They not only make the raw 
metal, but also handle the metal all 
the way from bauxite, through alumina, 
pig, and into the various stages of 
fabrication. 
eIt Takes a Lot—At 18¢ a Ib. for 
aluminum any new company would 
need to get into fabrication before the 
industry looked attractive. That would 
mean another $300 to $400 per ton 
investment. Even then a newcomer 
would be at a competitive disadvantage. 
A plant now is a good deal more ex- 
pensive to put up than the ones that 
are already producing. Available power 
sources are more expensive than hydro- 
clectric power used in the older plants. 
The Big Three can average out the 
new high-cost plant with the lower- 
cost plant put up in the 1930’s and 
carly 1940’s. But vou can’t do this 
when you're just entering the field. 

So even though the government has 
put the welcome mat out, prospective 
new customers are just window shop- 
ping. All the new plant expansion is 
being done by the three established 
producers. 

The Justice Dept. would like to see 
the government pay a higher price to 
independents if that’s what it takes to 
get them in. They point to Kaiser and 
Reyriolds as examples of how govern- 
ment aid increased the number of sell- 
ers of aluminum. It was the sale of gov- 
ernment plants that got them going. 


1. Power Problem 


Whenever vou speak about alumi- 
num vou must, in short order, also talk 
about power. The reduction of alumina 
into aluminum uses prodigious quan- 
tities of power. It takes 10 kwh. to make 
one lb. of aluminum, and on that fact 
hangs the economics of aluminum mak- 
ing. 

The potlines have gravitated to 
points of cheap power—in the past that 
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Have you appointed a “scrap committee’? 


The steelmaking facts of life today are these: 
Steel production is over 100 million tons and headed 
for the 117 million ton mark by the end of next year. 
Steel scrap is required in making new steel. 
For defense, and for civilian production, America’s 
steel mills need more steel scrap right now. 
Many steel users are aware of the situation. 
They know that by the end of 1952, five million more 
tons of scrap will be needed than were required 
in 1950. And this is over and above the scrap available 
from steelmaking itself. 
In many industrial plants, top management 
has appointed committees to turn up every available 


bit of scrap, ranging from obsolete jigs and dies to 
worn-out machinery and equipment. 

Have you organized such a committee? 

If not, it will be to your own interests to help the 
scrap drive without delay. 


. Make your salvage committee a permanent one. 


. See that it checks closely on all worn-out 
equipment and parts—and the forgotten scrap 
around your plants. 

. Remember that while scrap from your presem 
production is important, it is not enough. 


. Try to give your scrap dealer regular scrap deliveries. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 





SEE 


Aox-Rvst 


FOR YOUR 
RUST 
PREVENTIVES 


To fight the battle against 
rust, Uncle Sam has drafted 
rigid requirements for rust 
preventives that are used in 
packaging metal parts and 
products. To find the proper 
product conforming with 
these Federal Specifications, 
call on Nox-Rust...the 
world’s largest manufac- 
turers of rust preventive 
products. Nox-Rust has the 
answer for you...all pre- 
pared in a handy chart that 
shows Federal Specifica- 
tions, uses, applications and 
specific product recommen- 
dations. For your free copy 
of this chart, just use the 
handy coupon below. 


NOX-RUST 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RUST PREVENTIVE DIVISION 

2429 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO &, ILLINOIS 

BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO 


Nox-Rust Chemical Corporation Dept. BW4 
2429 S. Halsted St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Please send rust preventive Chart #451. 


Please have your representative call. 
NAME 
og ee ere 
COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 
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( Advertisement) 


RUST PREVENTION 


120 FEET OF FLOOD 
20 INCHES OF MUD 


Mup FILLep Bins awaited CATERPILLAR as a 
result of the worst flood ever to hit the area. 


Friday, the thirteenth of July, proved scathed. When cleaned, it will be im- 
truly disastrous for Kansas City, Kansas. possible to tell them from parts that 
Flooding waters of the Missouri and are fresh from the Caterpillar Parts 
Kansas rivers inundated millions of Dept. 
dollars worth of property. In the center Meeting the Emergency—The emer- 
of the swirling waters, 20 fect under, gency assembly line clean-up currently 
stood the 7-state parts storage depot in operation at the depot consists of 
of the Caterpillar ‘Tractor Co. : running all metal parts through a steam 
Under the circumstances, previous cleaning operation. Parts are then 
flood experiences would indicate a sub- degreased with a special Nox-Rust 
stantial, if not a complete, loss of all cleaner. After cleaning, parts are given 
finished machined steel parts on hand. another coating of Clear Coat and te- 
Dramatically, however, random sam- 
ples indicate the vast majority of parts 
are in excellent condition... thanks to 
a rust preventive protective coating 
called Clear Coat manufactured by the 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corporation of 
2429 S. Halsted, Chicago, Illinois. 
Flood Recedes—From July 13 until 
July 18, water covered the parts depot. 
It was not until August 4, over two 
weeks later, that Caterpillar executives 
were able to get in the doors and start 
cleanup operations. Random samples ii : : 
of parts were steam cleaned, degreased, M. L. ‘Terrell, inspection foreman, and 
and inspected. Photos on the opposite other company representatives were 
page show the unexpected results. dispatched to the flooded area to assist 
Parts, protected by Nox-Rust Clear Howard Burgener, Kansas City depot 
Coat, although drenched with water manager, in dirccting the rehabilitation 


packaged for storage and shipment. 
The steam will remove the mud and 
the degreasing will take off the old 
coating. It is necessary to remove this 
coating because the sticky mud which 
has clung to it may have contained 
pitting acids. 

Each part is subjected to a rigorous 
inspection before re-storage. This in- 
spection, according to Mr. Gilbert, as- 
sures that these parts will be top 
quality in every respect. Mr. Gilbcrt, 





and oozy mud, came through un- work. 





( Advertisement) 








Slimy mud coated floors, bins, 
parts. 


Cased roller shafts look surpris- 
ingly clean despite being submerged 
under 20 feet of flood. 


Sparkling crankshaft is examined 
by M. L. Terrell (left) and D. M. 
Gilbert, Caterpillar Represent- 
atives. 





Tough Test—Clear Coat... the prod- 
uct that proved its efficiency under 
such severe conditions...is just one of 
a complete line of rust preventives 
manufactured by Nox-Rusr. The firm, 
which is recognized as the leader in the 
industrial rust preventive field, also 
makes a complete line of rust preven- 
tives conforming to Federal Specifica- 
tions. For diversification, the company 
is introducing a new type of emulsion 
cleaner to the metal working industry. 
One of Nox-Rust’s newest develop- 
ments, in addition, is Vapor-Wrapper 

..a flexible, non-brittle paper contain- 


First inspection, prior to steam 
cleaning, left little hope for the 
amazing results that followed. 


Steam jenny goes to work on steer- 
ing clutch drums and pinion idler 
gear. 


Rows of gleaming hubs preserved 
by Nox-Rust Clear Coat despite 
the worst of mud and flood. 


ing a volatile chemical (Callex), which 
protects bare steel from rust. 

Believing firmly in engineering and 
research, Nox-Rust has rapidly ex- 
panded both departments. As a result, 
the firm is now able to offer skilled 
engineers to supply technical assistance 
in rust problems. In addition, the lab- 
oratories of the company are available 
for technical research in the rust pre- 
ventive field. Readers are invited to 
obtain further information about prod- 
ucts and facilities by writing to Nox- 
Rust CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, 2429 
S. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois. 





This new paper- 
_-< Says 


"KEEP OUT 


Vapor-Wrapper (patented) is the 
new paper impregnated with 
chemical that volatilizes under 
humid conditions and prevents 
rust that would normally occur. 
Vapor-Wrapper is available in 
envelopes and bags for storage 
or shipment...made-to-order 
shields and casings that protect 
guns, cutlery, scissors, etc....or 
in large sheets for the protection 
of machinery and parts. 

Give your customers the ad- 
vantages of receiving parts and 
machines free fiom rust, grease 
or oil coatings. Save the cost and 
bother of slushing operations. 
Enjoy the advantage of being 
able to store or ship parts and 
finished products without danger 
of rust. Write for details today. 


NOX-RUST 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RUST PREVENTIVE DIVISION 


2429 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO &, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 


Nox-Rust Chemical Corporation Dept. BW5 
2429 S. Halsted St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


C] Please send me information on how to 
prevent rust with VAPOR-WRAPPER. 


C Please have your representative call. 


NAME 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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TECHNIPLAN Vib HIGH “. . . Some users will get 
OFFICE > EFFICIENCY only 15% of their normal 


4 


18%* LESS FLOOR SPACE 





GLOBE-WERNICKE 
TECHNIPLAN 


OFFICE 


Techniplan, the original fully-developed modular 
system of office equipment, accomplishes two 
highly desirable results: 


1. Reduces floor space by 18%° per worker 
without reducing work surface areas. 


2. Provides for greater ease and speed in 
worker output. 


TECHNIPLAN uses interlocking, interchangeable 
units, offering hundreds of variations in arrange- 
ment—space utilization. Any desired combina- 
tion of work facilities. Wasted out-of-reach areas 
are avoided. 


TECHNIPLAN equipment is simple and tasteful in 
design for distinguished appearance. It can be 
installed a few units at a time, or the complete 
office. Rearrangement of the equipment is always 
easily and quickly made, to suit changing ae. 


Get Techniplan information from your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer—listed in your classified phone 
directory under “Office Equipment-Furniture” 





Office Equipment, Systems, 
and Visible Records 





be Applies | to Techniplan 





with traditional arrange- 
ment. Other savings up 
to 


This exploded view 
shows Globe-Wernicke 
Technipian elements: 
Partitions and posts, 
desk pedestal, desk 
top, center drawer, 
center runner, full 
horizontal file units 
and base with island 
legs. 


“L'’ Unit with hori- 
zontal section under 
auxiliary top. Various 
arrangements possi- 
ble for letter files, 
map and drawing 
files and card index 


Two Techniplan bays 
give semi-private 
work stations for two 
persons. Ideal for 
executive offices. Full- 
height, all-wood par- 
titions. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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meant hydroelectric power. But now 
there is no more surplus water power 
for the aluminum companies to draw 
from. Practically the entire expansion 
program will be using natural gas as a 
power source. 

Another new fuel for aluminum is 

lignite. A big deposit of this in- 
between-peat-and-coal material in ‘Texas 
is going to be used by Alcoa. The cost 
of converting it into energy, after selling 
the byproducts, is supposed to be com- 
petitive with natural gas. 
e Power Troubles—The fact that the 
aluminum industry has to tum to 
natural gas is a sign of the disappear- 
ance of cheap power. Gas adds over a 
cent a Ib. to the mill cost of the finished 
aluminum. That doesn’t sound like 
much, but it’s approximately a one-third 
increase in powcr costs. And the future 
holds still higher rates. ‘The 20-year con- 
tracts the companies write up for an 
assured supply carry a boost in rates 
everv five vears. 

If the pinch ever gets tight in natural 
gas, the plants can locate at the sites of 
soft coal—but that means another boost 
in power costs—somewhere around two 
or three cents more on cach Ib. of 
aluminum. 
¢ Big Competitor—American — alumi- 
num costs are rising rapidly, but our 
North American neighbor, Canada, still 
operates at low cost. For one thing 
wages arc about one-third less there 
than in the U.S. And when it comes 
to power, Canada has the U.S. alum: 
num industry beat hands down. ‘There 
is cheap hydroelectric power to throw 
away. Canadian power costs were run- 
ning only about one-third as much as 
the U.S.’ even before domestic produc- 
tion started to shift into gas. 

Canadian capacity is somewhere short 
of 500,000 tons a year. ‘The Canadians 
are thinking about doubling that. But 
by the time that can happen domestic 
output will already have been expanded. 


ll. The Big Squeeze 


Since the beginning of the year the 
government has been stockpiling alumi- 
num. When the. Pacific Northwest 
power shortage forced a shutdown in 
some aluminum output, the government 
passed up its quota for the stockpile, 
rather than scramble the allocations al- 
ready approved for civilian uses. There is 
a chance that the extremely tight first- 
quarter 1952 supply and the possibility 
of another power shortage in the North- 
west this vearend might make the gov- 
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Your Future 


depends on the 
Proper Location 


LINES OF THE 
"| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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PUT THAT NEW PLANT ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD... enjoy these many advantages! 


MAIN STREET LOCATION in the Nation's biggest dollar 
market. (More than 53% of all U.S. individual income is 
concentrated in the 13 states and the District of Columbia 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad. That means more 
than $115 billion.) 


QUICKEST SERVICE to the great consumer markets—9 of 
the 10 largest cities in the eastern half of the United States 
are on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Major highways and 
fine networks of secondary roads serve this territory. 


GREATEST SALES OPPORTUNITY because more than 61% 
of the nation’s wholesale business and over 50% of all 
U.S. retail sales take place in the States served by PRR. 


DIRECT-TO-DOCK SERVICE at Atlantic and Great Lakes 
ports means immediate access to export and import profits. 


ALL THE ELECTRIC POWER, FUEL AND WATER you need 
for continuous, economic operation. 


ALL THE MANPOWER YOU REQUIRE, skilled and 
unskilled. America’s largest labor “pool” is in Pennsylvania 
Railroad territory. 

RAW MATERIALS ABUNDANT. Nature and industry 
provide most everything here! 


EXCLUSIVE “PACKAGE BUILDING” to your specifications 
can be arranged on long term lease, if desired. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents, as listed below, are conveniently located over the PRR system. They will gladly assist you in select- 
ing choice communities and sites or buildings for your planned development. Tours of inspection arranged. Your confidence respected. 


CHICAGO 
Cc. D. WILKINS 
Union Station 
CEntral 6-7 200 
Ext. 268 


INDIANAPOLIS 
K. M. COLLISON 
Union Station 
PLaza 9331 


NEW YORK 
F. J. HASSON 
Pennsylvania Station 
Panearrens 6-6000 
xt. 2471 


PITTSBURGH 
. V. DAVIS 
enna. Station 

GRant 1-6000 

Ext. 688 


PHILADELPHIA 
H. C. MILLMAN 
Pennsylvania Station— 30th St. 
Ever, reen 2-1000 
xt. 3981 


D. B, LENNY, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., EVergreen 2-1000, Ext. 8011 
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situation’s well in hand 
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Mold- 
York, 


molded by Rathbun 


Gruen watch box 
ing Corporation, Salamanca, New: 


with closures and packaging molded of Beetle’ plastic 


Sales appeal in color... beautiful Beer_e colors that go through 
from surface to surface ... they won't fade, peel or crack. 

BeetLe (urea-formaldehvde molding compound ) is 
durable, too... resists scratches and wear... won't melt. or 
soften under heat... wont attract dust. And cleans easily 
with a whisk of a damp cloth 

All this, plus lightweight, high impact strength, no 
taste or odor, resistance to alcohol, common solvents and essen- 
tial oils make BeerLe outstanding for closures and packaging, 
and naturally, appliance housings and handles. 


Fit BeerLe into your product. May we help? 


We may be able to help you meet military specifications where 
y py y sp 
plastics. and resins are concerned. What's your problem? 


ww A 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 
PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


30D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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. . . They dream golden 
dreams .. .” 
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ernment decide to pass up its quota 
again. If it becomes a choice of not 
picking up its quota or issuing a “death 
sentence’’ to a large number of civilian 
uses, it’s likely that the government will 
decide not to give the screw the final 
turn. But even as it stands now, it’s 
getting pretty close to that final turn 
for some manufacturers. 

¢ Bright Side—Except for finding eco- 
nomical power, the aluminum industry 
is relatively free of long-run problems. 
Unlike copper, there is plenty of raw 
material from which to extract alumina. 
About one-third of the bauxite used up 
by the alumina plants comes from 
Arkansas. The rest comes from the 
Caribbean area. In both of the major 
sources, Surinam and Jamaica, there are 
plenty of reserves. 

One point to keep in mind is that 
the expansion program was scheduled 
when a 95-group Air Force was the tar- 
get. If the Air Force is to be expanded 
in a hurry and not tacked onto the end 
of the current program, you can look 
for more plant to go up. 
¢ The Market—Aluminum use, long 
term, has been growing so fast that the 
industry has been running behind its 
market. Even before Korea, customers 
of aluminum were on allocation. There 
was not enough around to satisfy everv- 
one even though the military took only 
a very small fraction of output. 

That’s one reason why people in the 
aluminum business don’t worry too 
much about overcapacity. Even if the 
military program should slow up, they 
believe that the market will grow into 
the supply. And they would like to 
keep the supply ahead of the demand, 
so that users of other metals can shift 
easily into aluminum. 
¢ Dreams—The producers of aluminum 
dream golden dreams about the silvery 
metal. They see much greater quan- 
tities going into the construction field, 
agriculture, and electric products. But 
the market they really have their eves 
on is electric transmission and _ trans- 
portation—particularly autos. 

An aluminum radiator would go a 
long way to relieving the tightness in 
the copper supply. The auto makers 
are working on that problem now (BW 
—Oct.13’51,p52). 

Both General Motors and Kaiser are 
working on an aluminum auto engine. 
Henry Kaiser says that an aluminum 
engine soaks up 200 Ib. of the metal. 
If the aluminum auto engine is de- 
veloped and all autos were to get them, 
that one item alone would take care of 
the entire expansion in capacity now 
planned. 
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Hands With a Memory 


There are thousands of machinists... but few with hands like 
these. These hands have fashioned tools for the infant aircraft 
industry ... jigs for the armories of the two world wars... 
parts for the early diesels... dies for cars still newer than 
tomorrow. Given an honest workman with skilled hands, time 
has created a craftsman. 


The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce Is Skill 


Basically Taft-Peirce is a contract manufacturer. For 75 years 
we have made our craftsmen and modern machinery available 
to the major industries of the world. Sometimes it has involved 
the design of a single fixture . . . sometimes the production of 
thousands of parts...sometimes the design, tooling, pro- 
duction, and assembly of a complete product. But whatever we 
have done, it has been an honest job produced by modern 
machinery and the hands of highly skilled men who take pride 
in their work. 

Naturally our 450,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 1500 machine tools are 

pretty busy these days. But contract manufacturing is our regular line of 


business. It always has been. It will be tomorrow. Maybe we can be of service 
to you — especially if it is a long term project. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 








3 easy ways to cut 
your production costs 


1. USE A BOSTITCH MOTOR-OPERATED STAPLING MACHINE — like this manufacturer 
of fishing tackle. He now assembles spools four times faster than when he relied on gluing. Both 
hands are free to handle the work. You, too, can cut your costs in fastening wood, light metal, 
paper, leather, rubber or plastics . . . in any combination, 


2. USE A BOSTITCH P4 STAPLING PLIER 
— like this manufacturer who uses it to seal 
small cartons. Applies staples as far as 4%” 
from edges. Its thin blade slides easily be- 
tween folds. “Indispensable with us because 
it saves time, tape, rope ... and gives us a 
more securely packed carton,” is the way one 
enthusiastic user puts it. 


3. USE A BOSTITCH TS TACKER — here 
shown stapling backings to mirrors. “Twice as 
fast as hammer and tacks,” report many users. 
And no wonder! Position it, squeeze it .. . 
that's all. Drives staples within 1/16” of inside 
corners. One hand free for holding work. No 
bruised fingers ...no marred edges...no 
fumbling for tacks. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD and find out how Bostitch stapling 
machines can help you save labor, speed production, cut costs. Over 800 models to fit 
your needs exactly. 300 field men in 112 cities in the U.S. and 11 cities in Canada to 


give you nearby service. 
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BOSTITCH, 724 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R.!. 


My problem involves fastening .. 


! now use... 





READERS REPORT 





The Sun in Our Eyes 


Sirs: 

Looks like the editor who handled_ 
your California resorts story {BW —Oct. 
6’51,p116} got the sun in his eyes. For 
a Californian, it’s easy to see that: (1) 
The pictures on page 116 are not of the 
Sonoma Mission Inn, but of the resort 
called Hoberg’s in Lake County. (2) 
The “Sierra nightlife” actually occurred 
at Hoberg’s, a couple of hundred miles 
from the Sierra Nevada. 

In the text, you say: “Some Cali- 
fornia resorts swelled their income by 
as much as 30%. One of these is the 
Sonoma Mission Inn in the Valley of 
the Moon, Lake County. Its proprietor, 
George Hoberg, said it was the biggest 
gain in the resort’s history, dating back 
to 1885.”’ Aside from the blooper about 
the pictures, I'd like to point out that 
the Sonoma Mission Inn is in the Val- 
ley of the Moon, but the Valley of the 
Moon is in Sonoma County, not Lake 
County. The inn’s proprietor is most 
emphatically not George Hoberg. The 
Sonoma Mission Inn is one of the many 
properties of the George T. Thompson 
Hotels. 

Epwarp GREENE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


GE Wage Settlement 


Dear Sirs: 

In an effort to prevent any of your 
readers trom being misled by the report 
on the GE-IUE settlement [BW —Oct. 
13’51,p32], you may want to consider 
publishing these corrective statements: 

WAGE INCREASE: We gave a 
general wage increase of 24% —with a 
34¢-per-hour minimum—to be effective 
Sept. 15, 1951. This 24% is to be 
coupled with another percentage in- 
crease in wages equal to the percentage 
by which the BLS cost-of-living index 
(old series) on Sept. 15 exceeds the 
same index of last Mar. 15. 

Your article was incorrect in indi- 
cating that any of this increase was 
“on top of” an escalator settlement due 
under an old contract providing wage 
increases related to increases in the cost 
of living between Mar. 15 and Sept. 
15, 1951. The old contract provided for 
only one cost-of-living adjustment, 
which was related to increases in cost 
of living between Sept., 1950, and 
Mar., 1951. 

WAGE REOPENER: Your article 
states that next March 15 there is to be 
an escalator adjustment and a wage re- 
opener. On the contrary, there will be 
no automatic adjustment next March 
and only the right to reopen. 

We offered IVE this year the option 
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Cast iron so tough 
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Ductile Iron—A New Metal... Offers New Possibilities To Industry! 


Unlike many irons, you can bend it, 
twist it, hit it or heat it and it stands 
up. Ductile iron is tough. It is stronger 
than mild steel. This remarkable metal 
possesses the desirable qualities of cast 
iron together with many of the advan- 
tages of steel. It frequently replaces 
steel in applications, such as gears, 
crankshafts, pressure castings, dies and 
pipe at a lower cost. 


Ductile iron may be cast in large or 
small castings in intricate shapes that 
are difficult or impossible to cast in 
steel. It can be cast with a fine surface 
and to close tolerances. It can have the 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Copyright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 


unique property of combining a chilled 
surface with a tough ductile core which 
gives it excellent abrasion resistance 
and considerable shock resistance. It 
can be welded to iron, or steel in a 
strong, tough bond. It has good ma- 
chinability. 

The potential uses of ductile iron are 
nearly endless because it combines a 
wide range of properties with a com- 
petitive cost. Our engineers will be glad 
to work with you in finding how ductile 
iron may be applied to your problem. 
Write Department A, American Brake 
Shoe Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. for literature on ductile iron. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadian plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ¢ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 























DUST STORMS THAT START AT SEA! When 
high winds whip up ocean spray they become 
laden with salt particles. In one storm in 1839, 
the wind carried enough salt dust to encrust 
trees 140 miles inland. 


AIR SCRUBBED CLEAN IN BATHTUB OF OIL! 
Air-Maze oil-bath air filters literally “scrub” 
dirt out of engine intake air in a pool of oil. 
Result: less engine wear from abrasive dust 
and grii. 


BUSY ENGINE NEEDS A BREATHER! Internal 
combustion engine crankcases have to 
“breathe.” Air-Maze breather filters let fresh, 
clean air in—keep damaging dirt out. Wide 
range of sizes. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


JR-GAAZzE 


The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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of the escalator or the reopener, just as 
we offered this option to IUE and other 
unions last year. Last year IUE and two 
other unions chose the escalator, the 
remainder taking the reopener. This 
year IUE chose the reopener instead of 
the escalator. 

PENSION REOPENER: Your story 
emphasized the fact that we are per- 
mitting the union to reopen on pen- 
sions again next year, and you indicated 
this to be a precedent that might have 
serious repercussions. Without the pro- 
vision for a reopener, the pension and 
insurance agreement would have been 
closed for a four-year period. It was our 
voluntary proposal that the union have 
the privilege of reopening again next 
year, and we see no particular signifi- 
cance in that. 

Unlike the auto industry, which your 
article cites, we had a reopening this 
year. But there were no changes. We 
would think a precedent would be set 
only when there were some changes. 
The important thing is that—if it 
should develop that any changes ought 
to be made next year or later—we will 
be just as eager as our employees or 
their 50-odd unions to see such changes 
made. 

What may be significant to your 
readers—in view of the usual demands 
that were made by the union—was that 
the contributory character of our pen- 
sion plan continued unchanged. 

OMISSION: Since one of the highly 
publicized demands of both IUE and 
UE was the union shop, your readers 
might need to know that IUE again 
settled without it. The current demands 
of UE in this and some other areas are 
out of order, as its reopener this time is 
limited to the consideration of a gen- 
eral wage increase applicable to all 
employees. 

As we are sure you appreciate, the 
corrections indicated above are being 
suggested not because of any bearing 
on our own interests. Rather, they are 
being offered as an aid to what we are 
sure is your desire to leave your readers 
accurately informed on any subject you 
discuss. 

Lemvet R. Boutware 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Jute Substitute? 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to call your attention 
to several rather serious errors in your 
article ““Can Kenaf Do It?” [BW/—Oct. 
13’51,p89}. 

In the first place, the kenaf program 
undertaken by the American Kenaf 
Fiber Corp. is not a promotion, and I 
particularly resent being called a pro- 
moter and burlap dealer. For your in- 
formation, I am the largest exporter of 
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ALODIZING 
WITH 


Alodine “ 


PROTECTS ALUMINUM 
AND ANCHORS 
THE PAINT FINISH 


Use Alodized aluminum 
parts and products for en- 
during paint life and ex- 
tra metal preservation. 
“ALODINE” meets Gov- 
ernment Finish Specifica- 
tions. 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 


owes 


CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER. PA. 





Including 


We design and print forms to solve every 

business problem. Prompt service, attrac- 

tive prices. 

Other Federal Specialties 
Multiple carbon forms... carbone 
interleaved statements .. . 
voucher and payroll checks .. . 
forms requiring spot carbon or 
die-cut carbon . .. business ma- 
chine forms 


AivERAL business Products, me 


90 GOLD ST. , NEW YORK 38 * CO 7-8850 
PRINTERS OF BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1926 
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jute bags from Italy. I process twice as 
much jute as Columbia Rope Co. and 
the Lehigh Spinning Co., Allentown, 
Pa., combined. Another one of my com- 
panies is engaged in the construction of 
jute mills and is in process of erecting 
seven jute mills in the Philippines. 

Nor is the kenaf program speculative, 
as. the article implies, except in the 
sense that any farmer who plants a crop 
is speculating on the vagaries of the 
weather, especially when the planting 
is in the Everglades. There is no stock 
for sale in American Kenat Fiber Corp., 
nor are we seeking outside capital. The 
only promotion involved, to use the 
word loosely, has come from the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and the War 
Munitions Board and is in line with 
government policy in finding new 
sources for and in stockpiling strategic 
and critical materials that are now im- 
ported. Because kenaf has been proven 
to be a satisfactory substitute to jute, 
and because the Dept. of Agriculture 
knows this, the present kenaf program 
was born. 

Referring to processing machines, you 
state that “they are expensive—the best 
one around $100,000 installed—and no 
one is yet manufacturing them in 
quantity.” If machines are available to 
process kenaf fiber so that the grower 
can make a reasonable profit in selling 
kenaf at a price competitive with jute, 
the question of machine cost or quan- 
tity production is largely irrelevant. The 
present equipment now in use on our 
plantation at Belle Glade takes care of 
these two fundamental requirements. 
The cost of this equipment will come 
down as more machines are made to 
handle increased plantings—as in the 
case of cotton gins and combines—but 
they will never be cheap nor be made 
in quantity. As for the situation of today 
—it is not a question of “equipment 
coming.” The equipment is here and 
in actual operation, a fact I tried to 
impress on vour writer. 

A. L. GuTERMA 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN KENAF FIBER CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


¢ In BUSINESS WEEK, “promoter” is 
not a term of reproach. 


Tit for Tat, Taught for Taut 
Sirs: 

(Note BW—Sep.29’'51,p76, 6th line 
from the bottom) 
Aha! BW’s caught 
(A chance I’ve always saught), 
Your spelling’s not so haught! 
Henceforth my nerves are taught, 
Awaiting the next bon maught. 
(Proofreaders are a sorry /aught!) 

Ron KENNEDY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FIVE SIMILAR JOBS ON 
THE SAME MACHINE, 
WITH THE SAME TOOLING 





The advantages of automatic production are here extended 
to cover a broader range of jobs because Acme-Gridley 
machines are inherently versatile—can be changed over 
with a minimum of time and money invested in too!ing, and 


yet offer maximum high speed production. 


For example, on the job illustrated, changing over to any 
one of the five sizes of cam shaft gear blanks machined is 
speeded up and simplified by the use of special tool magazines. 
On the 10” six-spindle Model RPA used for this job, all 
facing tools are of the relieving type; the same reamers, 
tool bits and boring bars are used for all sizes—and machining 


time is only one minute thirty seconds for the 9” size blank. 


This combination of efficient tooling and rugged construction, 
to take the fastest speeds and heaviest feeds modern carbide- 
tipped tooling can stand, is a characteristic of every Acme- 
Gridley Automatic. May we show you how they can increase 


your production and cut your machining costs? 








ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCK- 

THE NATIONAL ACME ING AUTOMATICS built in 1, 4, 

Cc v0) Mm PAN Y 6 and 8 spindle styles, maintain 

accuracy at the highest spindle 

speeds and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


170 EAST 13Ist STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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PATSY D’AGOSTINO, who rose from a pushcart to co-owner of three big, prosperous New York stores, always has time to preach... 


A Gospel for Independent Grocers 


“For those big overgrown supers,” 
said Patsy D’Agostino, “is coming a 
day of reckoning. Nobody is giving 
away this, giving that—2,500 
orchids and a Kaiser-F'razer—when sales 
are going good. Who is paying for 
orchids? The cost of doing business.” 
e Axticulate—Patsv’s views on the chain 
vs. the independent, buying and selling 
food, and the free enterprise system can 
be heard at almost anv food trade con- 
vention. As president of the New York 
State Food Merchants Assn. (194] 
1943) and then of the National Assn 
of Retail Grocers (1946-1948) he de 
veloped a flair and a taste for public 
speaking and saving grocers’ business 
lives. 

“Like the gospel,” he says, “it is 
worth it if one speech saves one life. 1 
sav how I do it. Then if thev want to 
see I show them books.” 

e “Gave Me Both’”—Patsy D’Agostino 
is a very pious man. It impresses him 
profoundly to think that he, a poor 
young immigrant with a pushcart in the 
Bronx, should now preside over three 
bustling stores in prosperous New York 
neighborhoods, his own wholesale 
grocery house, and a produce buving 


awa\ 
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co-op. “There I was with no education, 
no money. ‘The food business gave me 
both.” 

There can be no question about that. 
Patsy’s three stores gross about as 
follows: One does $2-million; one does 
$900,000; and the third does $800,000. 

He has none of the average inde- 
pendent’s gnawing fear of the big chains. 
What he lacks in size and stockholders’ 
money, he makes up for in ingenuity 
and speed. The store he opened last 
year to serve Metropolitan Life’s two 
big housing developments, Peter Cooper 
Village and Stuyvesant Town, is a case 
in point. Until Patsy got after them, 
Metropolitan Life was more or less com- 
mitted to the idea of having chains in 
these locations. 

Says Patsy: “I sold them on letting 
me in there on the grounds that Peter 
Cooper had a higher income group than 
Parkchester. I guess they’re not sorry. 
My rent is 2% of gross sales, so last 
month I paid them $3,000. For the 
year that store will do just about $2- 
million.” 

e All Classes—That is not to say that 
Patsy caters only to the rich. In any 
of his stores vou will find women in 


worn coats rubbing elbows with women 
in mink. And his store in Metropoli- 
tan’s developments stays open at night 
to catch all the white-collar trade it can. 

Patsy watches the chains’ prices and 
meets them on staples. But he carries 
caviar and pickled mushrooms, too, along 
with a string of other slow-moying items 
the chains wouldn’t be bothered with. 
How can he afford such an inventory? 
“I split a case among the three stores 
—maybe a case a month. It moves fast 
cnough to suit me.” 

The rich pay for more than caviar if 
thev deal with Patsy. For a telephone 
order they pay 15¢ extra, another 
20¢ for delivery. That covers the cost, 
almost exactly. And the rich, or the 
lazv, do not seem to mind. Around 
45% of the business in all three stores 
is delivered. 

e Anticredit—He is not much for 
charge accounts. In the new store in 
Peter Cooper only 14% of the business 
is charged and that on a relentless 
weekly basis. “If they cannot pay one 
week,” says Patsy, “it will be surely 
harder to pay two.” His first store, on 
Third Avenue and 77th Street, has more 
charge accounts—35%—and some of 
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OGRESS! 


Eleven divisions and nine 
plants are busy working 
“hammer and tongs” to 
provide products and ser- 
vices which solve problems 
related to increased procuc- 
tion and decreased costs. 


Blaw-Knox engineering and 
manufacturing skills are the 
outgrowth of years of expe- 
rience and cooperation 
with many basic industries, 
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BASIC TOOLS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


%& ROLLS FOR STEEL & NON-FERROUS MILES 
ROLLING MILLS & AUXILIARY MACHINERY 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING 
PREFABRICATED PIPING SYSTEMS 
OPEN HEARTH FURNACE EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEM 


CHEMICAL & FOOD PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


CONCRETE & ASPHALT ROAD PAVING 
MACHINERY 


COMPLETE CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 








STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
RADIO, TELEVISION & TRANSMISSION = 
TOWERS 


HEAVY STEEL CASTINGS 


HEAT & CORROSION RESISTING ALLOF 
CASTINGS 


STEEL FORMS FOR CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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Among leading lines 
packed in 


Atlas Plywood Containers 


Air-Conditioning Units 

Aircraft Parts and Motors 
Automotive Parts and Motors 
Brass and Copper Products 
Corpets and Rugs 

Chemicals 

Cutlery and Hardware 

Farm Machinery 

Firearms 

Furniture 

Hot Air Furnaces 

Household Appliances 

Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks 
Machine Tools and Machinery 
Metal and Wooden Caskets 
Office Machines and Equipment 
Motors, Generators, Pumps 
Paper 

Pianos and Ports 

Rodio, Television and Radar 
Rubber Goods 

Sheet Metals 

Tea and Rubber Cases 
Telephone and Signal Equipment 
Textiles and Textile Machinery 
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Today Atlas is privileged to serve the leaders in many industries— 
to make a majority of the plywood containers used by American Industry. 


We have been in this business a good many years. (The first division 

of what is now Atlas Plywood Corporation was founded in 1892.) 

For the past 22 years we have maintained—in Lawrence, Mass.—what 
is probably the most complete, company-operated Container 

Laboratory in the world. Our manufacturing and distributing plants and 
sales-service offices assure you of prompt service and supply— 
wherever your plant or plants may be located. But our Laboratory 

might conceivably interest you most. 


The Container Laboratory serves you in two different ways. . . 

First, in helping to determine the design for your container—in terms 
of size, strength, weight, cost and ease of handling. Second, 

in the regular screening and testing of selected samples of all containers 
made for you in any of our plants. When you buy your containers from 
Atlas, our experienced and highly specialized personnel represent your 
Quality Control on the containers which deliver the goods you make. 


Whatever the size—whether you require one container or a million— 
and one carload a month or several per day—delivered on schedule 
to your warehouse or assembly line—we invite the opportunity to 
discuss your requirements. Your inquiry to Department 15 

will receive prompt attention. 








Atlas makes Panels of any suitable wood available anywhere in the 
world—Northern Hardwoods, Southern Hardwoods, Western Fir, 
imported Mahogany, Avodire, Prima Vera, Chen Chen and the like. 
Atlas makes Doors—solid core or hollow core—with Atlas Panels. 


Atlas-made has a meaning not often encountered in the complicated 
inter-relations of modern business. Here is a fully integrated company— 
from the standing tree to the ‘finished product. 


Atlas Plywood Corporation is one of the world's largest makers of 
plywoods—making plywoods and veneers of every type, grade and size 
for every end use. We make nothing but plywoods, veneers and lumber. 
We sell no material or product not of our own manufacture. 


Since the first division of our firm was founded—in 1892—more than 
fifty manufacturing plants, distributing plants and subsidiary companies 
have been united to build one nationwide manufacturing and service 
organization. Atlas-made means long experience and 

undivided responsibility. 

All of which we say with considerable humility... Whether you buy, 
convert or sell plywood in any form, we invite you to call upon us 

for whatever we may have to offer in research facilities, past experience, 
current production or production to your particular specification. 

Kindly address your inquiry to Department 24. 


PLYWOOD 


CORPORATION 
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Yew... BUSINESS GIFT IDEA! 


SUPPLIERS e 


@ FOR CUSTOMERS e 


EMPLOYEES 


@ FRIENDS e FAMILY @ AND NATURALLY FOR YOU 


PUTTER 
DRIVER 
ALL IRONS 
1 THRU 9 


Now anyone can PLAY GOLF with only ONE CLUB! 


Here’s that unusual gift you've been 
looking for. It’s a full set of matched 
clubs in just one. “MIRACLE” club. 
Club positively locks into every posi- 
tion from driving to putting. Scien- 
tifically designed and balanced. The 
“average” golfer on your gift list will 
play better with the “MIRACLE” club 
because it’s easier to groove his swing 


to the length, weight and balance of 
this one club . . . the “70 shooter” 
will love it for practice and twilight 
games ... the man or woman who 
se played before will have a won- 
derfully easy way to learn. Grand for 
travelers. A quality product through- 
out... 5 year — $9950 


only 


SEE IT AT THE “BUSINESS GIFT DEPT.” OF YOUR 
LOCAL STORE — OR WRITE FOR QUANTITY PRICES 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
4447 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





SERVICE 


~ Science 
— flelps you 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE 








“I say how I do it. Then if they want to 
see I show them books.” 


these are very old friends who are al- 
lowed to pay on a monthly basis. 

His advice to fellow grocers is not to 
encourage charge customers. “On a 
rainy day, or when they are feeling bad, 
or having a party, they will call and 
charge. But when the sun shines, they 
take the car, and they go to the big 


super-market, and they pay cash.” 

¢ Background—Patsy’s business is a 
family business, but not in the way of 
many a comparable family enterprise. 


He opened his first store in 1932, after 
a miscellany of jobs—pushcart peddler, 
pipefitter’s helper, laborer in a composi- 
tion-shingle factory, plasterer, manager 
for a food chain in the Boston area. “I 
was a number there,” he says. ““My 
name was D’Agostino then, like now. 
But over the cash register where it said 
the manager's name, thev had the 
former manager’s name—I think it was 
Cash. They did not keep their word 
with me and then they baw! me out for 
being 10 minutes late one snowy day 
after I stay until nine o’clock the night 
before. I quit. I am glad, and I thank 
that chain for putting me out so I could 
be what I am today.” 

Meanwhile Patsv’s brother Nick was 
learning the meat business. In 1935 
he joined Patsy. ‘Today all the D’Agos- 
tino enterprises are owned by the two 
brothers on a 50-50 basis. Nick is in 
charge of meats and fish. Patsy does 
the hiring and firing and looks after the 
produce and dairy departments. Some 
years ago he hired, then fired, his 
daughter ‘ ‘because she kept coming late 
and staving home and going shopping. 
She disrupted my morale.” 
¢ No Numbers—Morale is a word Patsy 
takes seriously. From time to time he 
is reproved by Local 1500, the union of 
the grocery clerks, because he gives raises 
without notifying them, Nobody is a 
number to Patsy, and nobody is allowed 
to act like one. “When you speak to a 
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SPRATANER Does ts gaia / 


% Original and Leading Lightweight Propulsion Can 








avoid this... 
and safeguard health 
by using this. > 


Stanley Sure-Kyl Insecticide is modern! It takes 
to the air! It seeks out and swiftly kills insects, 
whether they fly or crawl! To be sure, this famous 


product is pressure-packed in SPRA-TAINER. 


The resourcefulness and leadership of Crown 
in conceiving SPRA-TAINER . . . and in per- 
fecting its exclusive “No Side Seam—No Top 
Seam” method of fabrication . . . are reflected 
in all cans of Crown manufacture for many 
and varied uses. You can’t buy better cans. 


Croum Onn 


Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ORLANDO + BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURCH, ST. LOUIS 
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about 


Delweg" 


on 
conveyor 
equipment 


ALVEY 


Do you need new conveyor equipment 
to speed production on your latest 
defense contract? 


Delivery on this equipment can be a 
problem. Make sure you've investi- 
gated the most likely source for avail- 
able material and unhampered pro- 
duction. 


Our expanded facilities place us in a 
most fortunate position. Let us show 
you why our position on delivery offers 
greater. opportunity for you. Let us 
show you evidence of performance that 
amazed defense contract companies 
who placed conveyor orders with 
Alvey. Let us explain how we supple- 
ment your top planning personnel with 
conveyor ‘‘know how."’ 


Feel free to use our engineering counsel 
on conveyor problems. No obligation. 


, A 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


9302 Olive Street Road 
St. Louis 24, Mo. 


Just fill in coupon below 
and mail today. 


ALVEY CONVEYOR MFG., CO., 9275 Olive Street Road, St. Louis 24, Mo. 
(1) We would like to talk with an Alvey conveyor specialist about present 


conveyor needs in our plant. 


Name 





Firm 


Street 








City & Zone 
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“If they cannot pay one week, it will surely 
be harder to pay two.” 


customer, you speak as I would speak to 
her. If you insult her she will go home 
and say Patsy D’Agostino—not you, 
Frank—was rude to her.” 

During the summer it would have 
paid him to lay off butchers. Some of 
the chains did, and Patsy hired them— 
because they were good butchers.- July 
and August are tough months in New 
York under the best of circumstances, 
because so many people go away, and 
under the current OPS regulations this 
last summer was a nightmare. The 
D’Agostinos lost money on meat. Sim- 
ilarly, they took a beating during the 
war when they steadfastly refused to 
chisel or otherwise avoid the regulations 
on rationing and price ceilings. “It is 
the law,” says Patsy stoutly. “What I 
lose I call an investment in my busi- 
ness.” 
¢ Public Relations—Patsy pays _ his 
people well. Last spring he addressed 
New York’s Sales Executives’ Club on 
public relations—a subject “I have in 
my heart a long time.” In essence he 
said, ‘““Why do you spend all your money 
on men to tell everybody your company 
is something it isn’t? Pay your em- 
ployees well instead, and they will tell 
the world how wonderful you are.” 

He has never spent a cent for such 
matters himself. Yet the New York 
press displays an enviable interest in all 
his enterprises, and even The New 
Yorker profiled this man they aptly de- 
scribed as “‘a vigorous fellow, with big 
shoulders, crisp black hair, glittering 
dark eyes, and an energetic and con- 
fident manner.” 

One reason Patsy can pay well is that 
he has an eagle eye for ways to cut costs. 
A while back he was interviewing the 
White Duck Tag Co. on the subject of 
identification badges for his employces. 
It was at the time of the last shortage of 
paper bags, and Patsy was struck with 
the notion that a little price tag like a 
Red Cross button might be affixed to a 
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We Deliver it in Plasticizers, too! 


Many of today’s most popular and versatile 
plastics acquire their improved flexibility 
and general usefulness from the plasticisers 
used in compounding them. That’s why the 
makers of plastic products—like your shower 
curtain or garden hose—must have plasti- 
cizers of high, uniform quality. More and 
more of these compounders are specifying 
Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers because we have 
the advantage of controlling every step of 


our production from coal to finished product 
. +. an important factor that results in 
plasticizers of unexcelled quality and uni- 
formity. These same advantages that stem 
from our unique position as a basic and in- 
tegrated manufacturer are also reflected in 
the dependable and continuing supply of the 
other basic Pittsburgh Chemicals—such as 
benzene, xylene, phthalic anhydride, cresols 
and pyridine. 





DiButy! Phthalate 
DilsoOcty! Phthalate 
DiOctyl Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate 
DiButyl Sebacate 
DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
TetraHydroF urfury! Oleate 
TriCresyl Phosphate 
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CEMENT © PIG IRON © COAL CHEMICALS « 


ACTIVATED CARBON 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © PRO:cCTIVE COATINGS « 








PLASTICIZERS 


Tell all your dealers about 
style changes quickly—by 
“Multiple” Telegrams. Just 
supply one message and list 
of names and addresses. 
Western Union does the rest. 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 


WESTERN - 
UNION 





‘““MULTIPLE MESSAGE’’ 


DELETE NUMBERS FORTY SEVEN, 
FIFTY TWO, EIGHTY THREE FROM 
OUR CATALOG. RIPPLE FINISH ALSO 
DISCONTINUED. PLEASE TELEGRAPH 
WHERE PROMPT DELIVERY NEEDED. 


WESTERN ~ 
UNION 


Geoler Nal, [em-ler.\ ie apes b) 





WEED DELIVERY NOT LATER THAN 
THIRTEENTH ON FOUR COILS EIGHT 
INCH NINETY FATHOMS MANILA 
ROPE. PLEASE TELEGRAPH AT ONCE 
§F CAN SUPPLY ALL OR PORTION. 





NEW RATES—MORE WORDS 
Ask your Western Union 
office for folder on 
new revised rates— 
more words for less cost 
on regular Telegrams 
and Night Letters! 


“howisewife to feel th 





BUMPING AROUND shouldn’t happen to food. So Patsy himself designed this rotating 
checkout counter. Customer stacks parcels on the counter, but out of the way. When 


clerk is ready, he spins counter: 


head of lettuce or a bunch of carrots, 
thus saving the cost of packaging (3¢ 
to 4¢ per package) ) and permitting the 
vegetables. The 
tags cost $1.95 per thousand. “Since 
then I heard that other chains have 
placed orders for $3-million of them. 
Like I was saying, nobody has a patent 
on ingenuity. 

¢ How It Adds Up-—For all three stores 
the statistical picture is something like 
this: Meats and fish account for 27% 
of the business, with an average weekly 
margin of 18% to 20%, an average 
weekly profit of 4% before taxes. Fresh 
produce accounts for 12%, with an 
average weekly profit of 4%. Everything 
else accounts for 61%, with an average 
weekly margin of 15%, an average 
weekly profit of 2.2%. 

In all, the three stores’ net profit to 
sales ratio (before taxes) runs right 
around 3%. (A&P’s profit to sales be- 
fore depreciation and taxes was 2.15% 
in the last fiscal vear). 
¢ Buying—Patsy goes in for no private 
labeled merchandise, except coffee. His 
cash and carry wholesale house, the Buy- 
Low Grocery Co., permits him to buy 
nearly as advantageously as the chains 
on dry groceries and staples. Last year 
it did $1,500,000 worth of business, of 
which 50% to 60% was to other retail 
grocers. “The price to them,” says 
Patsy, “is exactly what it is to our own 
stores.” The Joint Merchants Produce 
Co-Op, another wholesale group organ- 
ized by Patsy, has 42 retail members, 
last year split $1,600,000 among the 
group. 

Where does he go now? Not into 
Westchester, which was his first post- 
war dream. He had a store there in 
Mount Vernon, on a concession basis, 
then sold it because “Westchester is 


The unbumped parcels are ready to be tallied. 


overexpanded. Out there they expect 
service at self-service prices.” Another 
store in New York maybe, when he can 
tell better what the manpower situation 
will be and when Nick’s son, now at 
Holy Cross, makes up his mind whether 
he wants to go into the grocery business 
or not. 
¢ Steady Does It—‘‘We like to chew 
our meat as we go along,” says Patsy 
1eflectively. ‘We have no stockholders. 
With what we have, Nick and I, and 
what we can borrow—our credit is good 
for $150,000 at the banks—we can open 
another store. There could be a reces- 
sion. If that 11% increase in taxes 
goes through, it would be just like a 
recession in our business. We'll wait 
and see.” 
e A La Patsy—Meanwhile he takes the 
medicine he prescribes for his fellow 
independents. The prescription: 

¢ Carry a wide range of merchan- 
dise to attract a wide range of customers. 

¢ Price all staples competitively— 
even if you don’t make much on them. 
Your cleanup will come on the fancier 
stuff. 

¢ Charge for telephone and deliv- 
ery orders. 

e Give charge accounts a wide 
berth unless you control them carefully. 

¢ Remember nobody is a number 
—not your employees, not your cus- 
tomers. 

¢ Know everything possible about 
your business. 

“God forbid,” says Patsy, “somebody 
is working for me and I don’t know 
what they’re doing.” Knowing and 
watching what they're doing keeps him 
busy every day—and a long day at that. 

Recreation? “Not golf. I'd feel 
guilty playing golf. But I do like to go 
to conventions.” 
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Today American industry is constantly searching for the highest possible speeds of standard machine tools 
ways to lighten the uriprecedented load on its pro- ... can be formed by drawing, spinning, bending, 


duction facilities. Progressive manufacturers have dis- stretching and other common production methods. 


covered that magnesium... with its combination of Also that the metal is joined by arc, gas, and spot 
lightness, strength and workability ... is one answer. welding as well as by riveting and is finished by 
These characteristics of magnesium can result in accepted methods. 


simplified design, speedier fabrication and lowered +. , ; e 7 
So if you are making, or contemplate making, anything 


roduction costs. P aac es La 
P in which lightness or ease of fabrication is important, 


Manufacturers find that magnesium is produced in all plan with magnesium. It has made many products 
common forms including castings, forgings, extrusions better—more versatile, easier to handle, more profit- 


and sheet. They learn that it can be machined at able to sell—it may improve yours. 


PEED For Your “‘Tomorrow’s” Product... 


Today, magnesium is a tremendously important part of our defense effort, 
and like many other metals, is required in great quantities by the government. 
But in planning “Tomorrow’s” production, remember this fact: the seas, at 
our own shores can provide 100 million tons of magnesium per year for 


1,000,000 years without significantly reducing the supply! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Magnesium Department ¢ Midland, Michigan 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco e¢ Los Angeles e Seattle « Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 








Ideas 


don’t just stay in his head. 


Solar’s E. T. Price gets a lot of civic ideas, but they 


Among other things, Price’s San Diego plant fostered 
Results a boy’s hobby school. 


Start It Rolling in Your Own Plant 


and then a businessman 
project to serve 


Everv now 
gets an idea for a 
his plant’s home community. He talks 
it over with the community leaders, 
and they agree that it’s a good idea— 
but, often as not, nothing ever comes 
of it. 

Edmund T. Price, president and gen- 
eral manager of Solar Aircraft Co.. 
San Diego, avoids this kind of stale- 
mate by simply leaving out the first 
step. He doesn’t talk it over with any- 
body. He quietly starts the project in 
his own plant. Sooner or later, the 
community sees what a good thing it 
is and takes it over. Price thinks this 
is the only way to get anything rolling. 
And it’s good business, too 
e Results—Here’s an example of the 
way his system works: 

Three years ago Price decided that 
San Diego needed some way of corrall- 
ing its teenagers during the summer 
vacation. He is a former presjdent of 
the chamber of commerce and a strong 
supporter of the board of education, 
but he didn’t start with either of them. 
He started with the children of Solar 
employees. He brought them into 
the Solar plant a couple of days a 
week, gave them identification badges, 
made them punch a timeclock (BW— 
Jul.30’49,p68). Those of mechanical 
bent were taught to tear down an auto 
engine and reassemble it. Others were 
taught woodworking. 

Next summer the Solar youngsters 
asked permission to bring friends, and 
bv last summer the school board took 
over the entire program. Solar contin- 
ues to cooperate, but the school board 
carries most of the load. It has now 
widened the program to include girls 
as well as boys in addition to widening 
the courses of instruction. That leaves 


Price free to start whatever new ideas 
he may get. He doesn’t believe that 
his company should be carrying the 
whoke - financial load of many com- 
munity projects. 
e Other Methods—Other than do-it- 
vourself, Price has no single method for 
selling the community on his ideas. 
He started Junior Achievement in San 
Diego in another way. On trips to 
eastern cities he had seen the success 
of the plan under which high school 
students form and operate their own 
business enterprises. Without hinting 
what he had in mind, he invited over 
100 San Diego emplovers to dinner. 
Of course they knew something was 
coming, and in the pleasant glow fol- 
lowing their dinner thev found out 
what it was. Junior Achievement had 
been launched in San Diego. 

The Little League of boys’ baseball 


PRICE’S ideas are picked up by the com- 
munity after he’s started them rolling. 


teams can thank Price for its start in 
San Diego, too. So can the adult 
hobby classes scattered around the city. 
And when San Diego became the first 
West Coast city to put on a Business- 
Education Day a couple of years ago, 
it was because Price had pushed the 
idea through. 

e Other Men—Price isn’t the only 
man at Solar with ideas. Other men 
in the factory can claim the idea that 
San Diego plants get in on the Soap 
Box Derby by helping the kids build 
their wagons. Solar started it locally, 
and other companies soon jumped 
aboard. 

Nor is San Diego the only city where 

the Price svstem operates. Des Moines, 
Iowa, got in on it, too, when Solar men 
there helped start a vocational school. 
And the tool shop men in the Des 
Moines plant have even “adopted” a 
children’s home. Price’s start-it-vourself 
bug seems to be catching. 
e Stone Wall—There are many _ busi- 
nessmen who have the civic improve- 
ment urge like Price—either because 
they like to see things getting done 
around a town or simply because they 
figure it’s good business. But when they 
go to the city council or the school 
board to talk them into doing some- 
thing, thev find themselves up against a 
stone wall. Price is a man who doesn’t 
like to waste his time on stone walls. 
That’s why Price takes this other way 
out. 

And it pays off. The boys who are 
fooling around with auto engines and 
metalworking tools in the hobby shop 
are learning things that’ll fit them for 
top jobs in the plant later on. And as 
for good public relations, it’s the best, 
and probably the cheapest, advertising 
Price could get. 
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ADEL DIVISION « Industrial, aircraft ENTERPRISE DIVISION « Marine & stationary 
and marine hydraulics diesels, oil burners, process machinery 
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METALS DIVISION ¢ Foundry PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION « Pipe 
and forge products fittings, couplings, nipples 


Comprised of a group of closely integrated 


Pacers of Progress manufacturing divisions, General Metals Corporation 


takes its identity from the hundreds of division-made 
in industry and defense products serving many diversified fields of industry 
and commerce. Behind each of these products stands 
the General Metals mark of quality and perfection 

in engineering and production skills. 


The story of General Metals and its Divisions is contained in an 


th WETALS ” . 
aur illustrated booklet “ Pacers of Progress,” available on request. 





GENERAL METALS CORPORATION «x: 


ENTERPRISE DIVISION, San Francisco « ADEL DIVISION, Burbank, Colif.; Huntington, West Virginia 


METALS DIVISION, Oakland and Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas * PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION, San Francisco and Hollydale, Calif. 
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Just a touch of an engineer’s finger 

on a master switch can send millions 

of tons of coal, ore. sand or other 
bulk materials high-balling across coun- 
try. This is a “rubber railroad”’—a long- 
distance conveyor belt system designed 
by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 
This connected series of belts is the only 
carrier that can travel “crow-flight” over 
rugged ground impassable to other 
transport. 


Steep grades no barrier. Conveyor 
belts can climb 32°¢ grades—far steeper 


than trains or trucks can 
negotiate. Where wheeled 
transport needs costly 
tunnels, heavy bridges, 
grading fills and bents along its right of 
way, conveyors need only small rat-hole 


bores, “spider web” bridges and a mini- 
mum of construction to let them span the 


miles and overcome terrain obstacles. 


Safest of all haulage methods, 
a “rubber railroad” — regardless of its 
length—can be controlled by a single 
operator at a single control station, with 
the aid of electric interlocks between 
flights. And because a conveyor system 














eliminates intermittent loading and haul- 
. no heavy, large masses of material 
pile up in terminal bottlene« 


Highest capacity, too. The G.T.M. can 
give you specific tonnage figures for 
“rubber railroad” capacity under any 
given set of circumstances — figures 


developed on thousands of successful 


conveyor operations from small in-plant 
conveyors up to mighty cross-country 
cargo haulers. For conveyors can handle 
over 8000 tons per hour—or 4400 pounds 
a second—through any weather, using the 
least power of any means of haulage, with 
far less day-to-day maintenance. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@)-Specified 


COMPASS STEEL CABLE CONVEYOR BELT 


4 for long-center distance, high lifts 


Mt 


eavy-duty, abras )-resist 





Single plane of high tensile airplar 
steel cables carry the 


ne-type 


All cables flex 
ma |\AN Ground pulleys on same radius 


Protected from external abuse and ¢ 


load 
and are 


sion by thick sheath of rubber 


FOR HOSE, FLaT BELTS, v- 
LINING RUBBER-COVERED R 


quality 


BELTS, MOLDED letoToys) 
OLLS built to the 


vr nearest Goodyear 


S$, PACKING TANK 
highest s+ 


-aOndard >? 
Indus 


Phone y 


world’s 





HOW B- L-H ENGINEERING 
GIVES A new {urd TO SHIP PROPULSION 


mammoth 22-feet, with a cast weight of over 


In the marine field most people think of Baldwin 
when propellers are mentioned, because here, B-L-H 
engineering, foundry facilities and “casting know- 
how” have set new records in the industry. 

Designers, aware of this long background 
experience, bring their new ideas to Baldwin to 
be translated into practical realities. Typical results 
are a three-blade propeller to give Coast Guard 
vessels a new maneuverability—a new type of 
four-blade propeller that increases the speed and 
reduces tail shaft failures on Liberty Ships,—a five- 
blade propeller that improves tanker speed and 
economy, while reducing destructive reduction- 
gear vibration. 

Sizes range from three feet in diameter up to a 


the largest propeller ever 
America’s 


80,000 pounds 
successfully poured in this country. 
newest luxury liner, the S. S. United States, is 
equipped with four Baldwin propellers. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has products to offer 
almost every industry. Locomotives . . . hydraulic 
turbines... testing machines... Niles machine tools 
. diesel engines . . . Lima and Austin-Western 
earth-moving equipment... Western dump cars... 
hydraulic presses . . . Hamilton mechanical presses 
can-making machinery . . . 
forgings and castings—these suggest the many ways 
that the skill and facilities of this versatile organiza- 


large valves... steel 


tion are working in your service. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. + 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN -LIMA HAMILTON 





JEWELRY 


Doesn't Glisten 


’ Orders for costume jew- 
elry are slow—in what should he, (Ake op ke 


be a good season. Even the 


Yuletide pickup may fail. ° 6 
Jewelry manufacturers are about 
ready to write 1951 off as a lackluster * 


year. They've had their September 
spurt—a disjointed jet not long sus- 
tained. Now they’re prepared to fizzle 
along, with maybe a last-minute up- 
swing just before Christmas. 
¢ Short, Not Too Sweet—Normally, 
September sets the tempo of the in- 
dustry’s ‘biggest production — season. 
‘This year makers of costume jewelry 
pulled out of a summer-long slump at 
just about the right time according to 
the calendar. Fall samples had been 
well received, and management hoped 
store inventories had been worn down ' 
enough to warrant healthy ordering. ees. ’ 
The orders came—but not for long. | 
Not nearly long enough to eat up the 
stocks that had jammed warehouses 
since last spring. At that time, manu- . 
facturers had gone all-out in producing 
to beat an expected government ban 
on use of copper for jewelry. They’re 
still waiting for the ban. 
¢ Not Eager—Buyers were cagey this 
fall. They didn’t follow up initial book- 
ings with reorders worth talking about. 
Ihat could mean either of two things: 
e Distributors are playing a wait- 
ing game, confident that they can get 
all the stuff they want later if the con- 
sumer trade picks up. 
¢ They are still loaded with so The all-too-frequent shutdowns were reducing the production of the 
much inventory that they can’t or don’t oil wells. The question: how to cope with the scale, the known saboteur, 
want to order new stocks. that fouled pumps, tubing, return lines. The solution: following the 


eShops Idle—Meanwhile, the long é 2 = 9 
dulinete in manufacture of jewelry fo advice of the Dearborn Engineer who recommended ‘down hole 


allowed warehouses to be cleared of an water treatment. The result: in one instance a daily saving of $55.00 in 

uncomfortable amount of inventory. maintenance costs alone: in numerous others, an extension of runs from 
That strengthens the ratio of sales as little as 15 days to three and four months, without interruption. 

to inventory, but it leaves production 

lines still looking like morgues. A year DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

ago, the jewelry industry in Providence, ; Merchandise Mart Plaza ° Chicago 54, Illinois 

R. L., hired more than 3,300 workers ) Offices in P-incipal Cities 

and set production schedules at an 3 te Conndn Gearher Chamteal Company ttt, 3466 Gund Si, Wi, Teracte 

average of 40.2 hours a week. This 

vear plants hired only 543 workers and 

planned to work an average of 37.3 This is but another way that C Y 

hours a week. Dearborn water treatment and fe I tnd ad (S © 

¢ Cloudy Future—Planning past De- rust preventives can save you y a ¢G/ FA 7) 

cember by jewelry manufacturers is time and money. Whether you “ih gh 

fouled by materials uncertainties. Man- operate anoil wellora pipe line, 

agement isn’t clear on the amount of an industrial or processing plant, THE LEADER IN 

copper their shops will get this month, e railroad or steamship line, WATER TREATMENT AND 

or next month. And the axe of a gov- your Dearborn Engineer can RUST PREVENTIVES 

ernment ban on copper jewelry is still help you. Call on him without 

poised over their heads. obligation. 
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1. Be 233.4 
2. New York 253.6 
3. Philadelphia 
4. Cleveland 
5. Richmond 


251.3 
263.9 


287.2 
6. Atlanta 316.5 


7. Chicago 276.7 


250.5 


205.2 8. St. Louis 
229.4 
225.8 


235.4 


249.1 
265.8 11. Dallas 
286.0 252.5 
285.9 


245.4 


316.9 
271.7 


Incomes: Rise Is Still Slow 


rise in 
he increase over July was a 
little larger than it has been in recent 
months, but on a preliminary basis it 
still was only 0.8%. 


Income continued its slow 
August 


Differences between regions . were 
also small. Only four showed increases 
of more than 1% for the month—St. 
Louis, Chicago, New England, and 
New York. None of the regions had a 
decline of so much as 1%; the biggest 
drop was the Cleveland region’s 0.7%. 

The long-term picture also shows 
the same uniformity. 

In the mobilization for World War 


94 


II, the income pattern was already 
clearly marked after the first year—with 
the biggest gains showing up on the 
Pacific Coast and throughout the 
South, and the smallest along the upper 
Atlantic Coast. 

But this time, a year and two months 
after Korea, there is still no marked 
pattern. When the August, 1951, in- 
come indexes are compared with those 
of June, 1950, the month before 
Korea, the regions come out all 
jumbled up. On the East Coast, for 
instance, New York and New England 
are high or the list, while the Phila- 


9. Minneapolis 
10. Kansas City 


12. San Francisco 


U.S. Composite 


276.2 
293.0 
313.6 
353.8 
308.4 


281.3 
292.0 
316.9 


273.1 
280.5 
354.0 325.0 
309.2 276.5 
278.8 


1944= 
August figures 


276.6 250.0 


July revised. 


and Uniform 


delphia region has one of the smallest 
gains. Among the southern regions, 
Richmond is near the top in the na- 
tional ranking, while Atlanta and 
Dallas are both near the middle of the 
pack. 

In most cases, the differences be- 
tween regions in the size of the gain 
since Korea are not large; of the 12 
regions, nine show increases between 
16.3% and 19.0%. 

The farm-income outlook is_ still 
good on an over-all basis, although it 
has been somewhat altered by the 
weather in individual districts. Weather 
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National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Articulated, rubber-tired “trains” may cruise the 
highways of the future, offering passengers luxu- 
rious sleeping, dining and lounge facilities, plus 
the flexibility, economy and convenience of motor 
coach travel. 


These mechanical marvels of tomorrow, like all 
machines of today, will depend largely on efficient 
bearing performance. And bearing performance 
in turn is directly dependent upon the efficiency 
of lubricant seals. National Oil Seals have been 
in the vanguard, breaking bottlenecks in modern 
machinery of all kinds. Our engineers are contin- 
uously researching and testing oil seals to match 
the imagination of the most advanced designers. 


Because of this “years-ahead” research, National 
Oil Seals give “years-ahead” performance in your 
products of today We welcome tough sealing prob- 
lems. May we help you? 


FLEET OWNERS ATTENTION: 


If your Company operates fleets of 
trucks, busses or automobiles, re- 
member this fact: An oil seal is a 
precision unit. Once an oil seal has 
been “run in”, it is extremely diffi- 
cult, after removal, to replace it in 
exactly the same position on the 
shaft. So when brakes are re-lined 
or front wheel bearings re-packed, 
insist that new oil seals be installed. 
Equipment manufacturers recom- 
mend this practice. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


— es meres es Sat 5 ee —, a aeetcid, Manes Senet Dallas; 
etroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita. ai : 
PLANTS: Redwood City, Calif.; Downey (Los Angeles County), Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio. Oo pt ny ay Mig oe oe on op ang 
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has been idea] m the extreme North- 
east—the New England and New York 
regions—in the South Central area, in- 
cluding parts of the Atlanta and St. 
Louis regions, and in the center of the 
corn belt, particularly Illinois and In- 
diana. On the other hand, farmers im 
several districts, including all four of 
those reviewed in detail below, have 
labored under the handicap of poor 
farming weather. 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. ee St. Louis, uses 


46 Janitrol Units for 120,000 sq. ft. building. $ t 
Designer—Bldr.: Fruin Colnon Contracting Co. b 94} = 100; adjusted for seasonal 


Heating: Kremer-Hicks Co. 





¢ 
270 ei 


Alvey Conveyor combines 230 eee pf Z 


230 


heating and air conditioning no 











1948 1949 1950 1951 


| with 
) ea IA tr ol i Philadelphia 


GAS- Fi 4 E D U N IT H EATERS Employment in the district as a whole 
is edging upward. This is partly due to 
the normal seasonal pickup, and partly 
to new hiring by such defense indus- 
tries as shipbuilding, metal fabrication, 
and electronics. 

The electronics industry of the Phila- 
delphia-South Jersey area has made a 
particularly sharp recovery. Its employ- 
ment and output dropped sharply last 
spring, due to the T'V slump. But war 
orders have been very heavy in the past 
few months, and employment is headed 
back up. 

The textile and apparel industries are 
still on the down side. In many plants 
roe shows one = + a om ane (note business is running along at about the 

ow units are suspende to irect neat in e 
opposite directions with combined venting to §j level that would be expected of a fairly 
a single flue.) quict summer—instead of turning up, 
Vitel 0h lies downs <alltne diieete foe as it should at this season. The women’s 
both heating and summer air conditioning. ' hosierv field is particularly hard _ hit: 
Janitrol Duct Heaters are incorporated into the i <3 2 : x 9 4 
central distributing system; these are by-passed 4 mills in Berks County, Pa., report that 
when summer sir condisioning is used. AG many of their laid-off workers have 
drifted into other lines or have moved 
Here, in one building, Janitrol Unit out to labor-short Lebanon and Con- 
or eat ape ok many beating, sneds, shohocken, so that when demand does 
efficiently and e onomically with mini- Sites: ia ges BS fg a 
ocak denekte ut toe’ iabtiah eae. turn yx 5 Ay ~ mills ~_ — hard 
Whether it’s heating the main 380 fe. time ee adequate s illed la sie ae 
long manufacturing area; filtering cir- The anthracite region continues in 
culated air in the paint shop or tied into WRITE FOR YOUR . the doldrums. Output so far this year is 
the combined heating and summer air Maier almost 10% below 1950. And the ex- 
conditioning system, Janitrol Unit copy OF THE a | ‘ely > . 
H é pected seasonal upswing hasn’t mate- 

eaters are ideal for compact, easily in- ““BUSINESSMAN’S BLUE : eer , : , 

lled, letel | : : rialized as yet. One mine in Schuylkill 
Sstalle comp ete y automatic heating. BOOK OF BETTER * * 4 d “ , 

County closed down early this month, 


Janitrol Unit Heaters are designed and , se ! 
engineered for long-life, trouble-free HEATING’ throwing 250 miners out of work; a 
service. They combine more advanced mine-closing at this season of the year is 


features of efficient combustion, rapid For new or old buildings or plant verv t al 
“tee : : inusual. 
heat transfer and accurate controlsthan —additions, this booklet is full of Cateniarstion % a alii ania: 
similar equipment. helpful information. — migration | phar the whole ant _" 
cite area is continuing. Most are going 
to Philadelphia or to the Bucks County 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION -¢ TOLEDO, OHIO boom area around the new U. S. Steel 
Other Products— ‘Surface’ Industrial Furnaces, Kathabar Humidity Control Systems, Aircraft Heaters. plant. But some are going as far as 
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Will he question 
this charge... 


Confusing bills like this are 
eliminated with Recordak 
microfilming. 


Ancther ‘example of the way 
Recordak microfilming is cutting costs for 65 
different types of business...thousands of concerns 


Any country club manager will tell you that members 


can forget . . . and that billing clerks can make mistakes. 


But today many clubs have found a solution for both 
headaches: no longer do they send out bills like the one 
shown above—bills which are expensive to prepare . . . 
yet confusing from the member’s point of view. 

Instead, they use low-cost Recordak microfilming to 
copy the various charge tickets each member signs during 

the month. Then these authentic original 

records are sent out with a simplified bill 
which lists only the ticket totals. 

As a result, the club answers questions 

> in advance... and re- 

duces its own billing 

costs substantially. 

Clerks can turn out bills 


Charge tickets are micro- 
filmed instantaneously —for 
a fraction of a cent apiece. 


much faster—with greater accuracy. And billing mac 
requirements are reduced proportionately. 
The country club gets a better record, too—photo- 
graphically accurate and complete Recordak microfilm 
copies . . . which can be filed away in as little as 1% of the 
space previously required—ready for immediate review in 
a Recordak Film Reader. 
Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
you should investigate Recordak microfilming soon. 
Remember 65 different types of business, thousands @f 
concerns are using it (1) to simplify routines which may well 
be similar to some of yours; (2) to increase protection; (3) 
to save up to 99% in filing space; (4) to record documents 
instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece. 
Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It gives outlines of various Recordak 
systems, and the complete line of Recordak 
Microfilmers—now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rentalbasis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDP 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 








UNBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES-No 3 


DON'T WoRRY, M'!LORD, 
2 THE SWORD'S HELD IN 
WITH AN PRECISION- 
GROUND DOWEL PIN WHICH 
\ "Lt HAVE REMOVED WHEN 


| YOUNG ARTHUR SHOWS UPI 








PRECISION-GROUND 
DOWEL PINS 











UNBRAKO 


SOCKET 
SCREWS 


OUR HISTORIAN REVEALS SOME HITHERTO 
UNSUSPECTED POLITICAL CHICANERY PRACTISED 
BY THE MAGICIAN MERLIN AND SIR ECTOR. 








STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN S57 PENNSYLVANIA 





machine cleaning 


time cut a. 
GO: 


Production increased ... 
accidents decreased with 


Hypressure ly 


steam cleaner 


P A Savings like these—and they a: i 
throughout industry—can add my Br 
thousands of dollars a year. And keep in 
mind that they represent economies in 
actual cleaning time only. Additional sav- 
ings of up to 40% in repair costs, less 

down-time” for production machinery, and 
fewer lost-time accidents, invariably result 
when machinery, tools, equipment and floors 
are kept clean and free of dangerous, speed- 
retarding dirt and grease. 
You'll find Jenny a big time and money- 
saver in your plant, too. Complete details 
are yours for the asking. Write today. 


Here are actual man-hour savings reported by four prominent 
manufacturers* who switched from hand cleaning of pro- 
duction machinery’ to the 10 times faster—and better— 
Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaning. 

Hand [ten Jenny “Sona | 


MACHINE fOsenine Steam Cleaning Saved 
ime ime 








72” Calender Machine! 48 hrs. 5 hrs. 
49 bes. 5 hrs. 


Auto. Screw Machine 
8 Ton Wood- Working ee 


Mach. 


40 Ton Toggle Press | 64 hrs. 3 hes 


61 hes 
43 hrs. | 


32 hrs. 2 hrs. 30 hrs. 





*Names on request. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sowing Simcoe (B92. 


P.0. 80X 88 CORINPNIS, Pa 





HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 





Wilmington; one firm there is actively 
recruiting ex-miners from the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre-Pottsville country and is 
training them. 

In Wilmington itself employment 
seems to have reached a plateau. Be- 
tween July and September, declines in 
nondefense industries slightly more 
than balanced increases in defense jobs, 
so total employment in New Castle 
County dropped about 0.3%. The 
largest declines were in the leather, tex- 
tile, and light metal-fabrication fields. 

Most Wilmington emplovers arc still 
unwilling to employ women. As a re- 
sult, there’s a considerable surplus of 
women workers, while men of any kind 
are almost impossible to find. The area 
expects a sharp temporary increase in 
employment during the Christmas 
shopping season; most of the demand, 
fortunately, will be for women. But for 
the long term, the outlook has turned 
uncertain. The big question is whether 
new defense business will be able to 
make up for declines in civilian indus- 
tries caused by material shortages and 
restrictions. 

Activity in the Philadelphia area has 
started up again after a summer of very 
little change; employment will probably 
set a new record cach month for the 
rest of the vear. But labor is still rela- 
tively plentiful. Altoona has recovered 
a bit from the early-summer slump; the 
Pennsylvania R.R. has rehired about 
500, other firms have boosted employ- 
ment slightly, and SKF has just bought 
a plant there, to employ about 250. But 
unemployment is still around 8%, and 
the area is listed by the Labor Dept. 
as having a “substantial labor surplus.” 
Outmigration, however, has been negli- 
gible, principally because most of the 
workers own their own homes. 

The weather in late summer was not 
kind to the region’s farmers. A_pro- 
longed drv spell beginning in midsum- 
mer parched the district, and, even 
though rains early this month broke the 
drought, most farms are seriously dry. 
All late-harvested crops suffered from 
the drought; pastures, luxuriantly green 
in early summer, have withered; plant- 
ing of winter wheat and barley has 
been delayed. Early season grains, how- 
ever, were speeded to a rich harvest by 
good moisture before the drought had 
a chance to pinch off viclds. 

The region’s corn crop was not badly 
hit by the drought and is expected to 
top both last year’s and the average, 
though it will be off some from early- 
season estimates. And with the early- 
harvested oats crop well above average, 
the feed situation is good. 

The tobacco crop of southeastern 
Pennsylvania will also be big, despite 
the drought, and prices are higher. 

Major sufferers from the drought 
were fruits and vegetables. New Jer- 
scv’s Cranberry crop will be only 70,000 
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Can you guess what they have in common? 


These articles have one thing in common. They 
owe their lasting beauty and utility to better-quality 
finishes. 

And, through the years, these finishes will provide 
perfect protection, too. 

The wonderful part is that, today, these top- 
quality finishes are available for just about every 
article you can think of . . . whether for home or 
office. Look around you now and see the many 
familiar objects that have modern finishes. 

You can see how important the finish is. More 
and more men and women are coming to realize this. 
That’s why it’s important for you to start buying 
with the finish in mind. 


If you are a manufacturer, build good will and 
repeat business by always using the best-quality 
finish. In the long run, it is the finest economy you 
can practice! 


© 1951, Natrona. Parnt, 
VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC. 
WasuinecTon 5, D. C. 
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F YOU ARE the sole proprietor of a store or some other 

business, you should by all means read this story about 
Jim Miller, a man who was perhaps in many ways very much 
like yourself. 

Some seventeen years ago, Jim opened a small electric 
appliance store with not much capital, but a great deal of 
ambition. At first he did practically all the work—sales, 
service, bookkeeping—himself. But as years went on his 
reputation as a businessman increased and his circle of 
customers grew. He hired more help. He moved to larger 
quarters. He increased the number of lines he carried. 


But always he was the center of it all—Jim Miller, the 
owner! He was the man customers knew and trusted, the 
man creditors honored, the man who had built the good 
will of the business and upon whom its success depended. 
Jim Miller was the business. His initiative and his ability kept 
it going—and the business had repaid him with a good living 
for himself, his wife and two daughters. 


THE NEW 


YORK LIFE AGENT 


How much ofa 


one-man business... 


A few months ago Jim Miller died—and so did the busi- 
ness. Immediately, the executor of his estate was bound to 
settle all of Jim’s business and personal debts . . . to pay all 
estate and inheritance taxes and all probate and administra- 
tion costs in cash. In order to do this, the executor had to 
wind up the business at once. And whenever a business has 
to be disposed of under forced liquidation, it is bound to be 
sold at a considerable sacrifice. 

When everything was finally straightened out, it was found 
that Jim Miller’s business—a thriving concern while he was 
alive—had failed to “pay its way out” when he died, and the 
debts of the business had actually eaten into his personal 
estate. His business debts and obligations had become family 
debts and obligations—and many of the personal assets that 
he had hoped to leave his family were wiped out entirely. 


This need not have happened at all. Had Jim Miller prepared 
for this emergency through a business insurance program de- 
signed for sole proprietorships, his “‘personal estate’? would 
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leave his family ? 


have been protected against the losses of his “‘business estate” 
when he died. 


Had a proper plan been worked out beforehand with a 
trained New York Life agent, Jim Miller’s executor would 
have been under no compulsion to sell the business. There 
would have been ready cash available to pay all taxes, debts, 
wages and other costs—and to give the family time to dispose 
of the business under favorable conditions. The business 
would have been able to pay its own way out at the end—and 
with money left over for the family besides. Whatever per- 
sonal financial security Jim Miller had established for his 
family would have been preserved without loss. 


* * * 


Every year, in thousands of businesses, Business Life In- 
surance is being welcomed as the ideal way to guarantee 
financial protection in case owners, partners, officers, key-men, 
or principal stockholders die. And it provides increasing cash 


Naturally, names used in this advertisement are fictitious, 


values to take advantage of opportunities and to build funds 
for retirement purposes. 


It will pay you well to get all the facts about Business Life 
Insurance now. The New York Life agent serving your com- 
munity will be glad to give you full information with no 
obligation on your part whatever. Why not get in touch with 
him today and talk it over? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


I would like to have, without obligation, detailed information on: 


(] Sole Proprietorship Insurance 
(_] Key-Man Insurance 


[_] Partnership Insurance 


ADDRESS. 


i Rama Ra MRE 


Naas 


[_] Close Corporation Insurance | 


CITY. 
BW-10-51 


Bo. sn, sine sn: esse in-built 


Is A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 














ELECTROSTATICALLY CLEANED AIR 
HELPS REDUCE REJECTS 


Can air conditioning also cut costs 
in your business? 


In the precision machining of huge 
thrust bearings now made of alloy 
steel for hydroelectric units, close di- 
mensional control is a must to assure 
} the fine surface finish these heavy 
’ circular disks, or runners, require. 
j Bearings such as these frequently 
+ support loads in excess of two million 
pounds, and they must be flat within 
| the limits of 0.0002 inches. Machining 
operations utilize a new boring mill, 
built for extra precision and rigidity. 
It operates in a specially constructed 
room where the air is electrostatically 
filtered and maintained at 70°F. Air 
control is an important factor both in 
producing a uniform product with the 
aid of boring mill and carbide tools, 
and in reducing rejects to one out of 
fifty. Prior to this modern use of air 
conditioning, runners were made of 
cast iron, and scrap loss ran as high 
as four out of five! 

Air conditioning, today, occupies a 
place of high importance in American 
industry. It serves many businesses 
well. It helps cut costs . . . increases 
employee efficiency and morale... 
aids in producing better products 
easier and faster. 


102 


Review thesubject with yourownen- 
gineers. They may have many timely 
suggestions of how air conditioning 
(and refrigeration, too) can bring 
important, money-saving benefits to 
your business. And be sure to investi- 
gate equipment charged with “Freon” 
refrigerants. These refrigerants are 
widely used because they’ re safe, thor- 
oughly dependable . . . contribute to 
the long life and economical operation 
of the most modern air condition- 
ing and refrigeration machines. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
‘Kinetic’? Chemicals Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. 5, PaT.OFF 


Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 


<> 
FREON 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


‘Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 














bbI., 35% below last year. The sweet 
potato harvest has been seriously de- 
layed; the loss in Delaware is especially 
severe. Potato yield is down sharply 
everywhere except in the Lehigh area of 
Pennsylvania. Most truck crops were 
badly hit. 
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Conditions continue generally good. 
Farm income should top last vear’s 
despite bad weather. And general busi- 
ness activity, which has been on a high 
plateau all summer, has started up sea- 
sonally. ‘Total employment continues 
to rise, with factory employment the 
major factor. Unemployment  con- 
tinues to decline, although not to the 
same extent because of steady inmi- 
gration from outside the region. 

Dallas continues the tightest labor 
market in the region. Seasonal gains 
in trade and service plus continued ex- 
pansion of defense industries—particu- 
larly aircraft—have added about 5,000 
to total employment in the past two 
months. Practically all of the new 
workers are either . inmigrants or 
women entering the labor force for 
the first time; unemployment has been 
2% or less all year. The upward trend 
is expected to continue if workers can 
be found. ‘The big expansion in retail 
trade is still ahead, and the aircraft 
industry plans to add several thousand 
workers by the end of the vear. 

Most Gulf Coast cities are also do- 
ing well; these include Houston, Gal- 
veston, Texas City, and Corpus Christi. 
Of the group, Houston is the largest 
by far, and is expanding fastest. And 
the expansion is well-balanced; sizable 
gains are reported in such industries as 
ordnance, apparel, food processing, and 
oil-tool manufacturing. 

Other strong spois include San An- 
tonio, Wichita Falls, Austin, and 
Amarillo. 

There are a few exceptions to the 
generally strong employment trend, 
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Want to pocket 
3 problems 


with one motor ? 





JACK* HEINTZ does it! 


Did you ever wish a motor could do more than just power your 
product... that it could be the means of combining transmissions, 
drive shafts, bearings and controls into a compact unit? 

A typical J&H motor, developed for an automatic washer, does 
exactly that. First, to permit exceptional compactness, one end bell 
is designed as part of the water pump—the other as part of the 
transmission. Second, to assure load-carrying capacity throughout 
the power system a ball bearing is used at one end to absorb thrust; 
the other end incorporates an oversize sleeve bearing and leakproof 
seal. Third, to allow controls to reverse the motor’s operation at 
30-second intervals, the motor has a special wiring harness. 

Unusual? Definitely. With us, doing the unusual is routine. 
Engineering Rotomotive equipment to solve specialized problems is 
the way we can serve you best—either in defense production or in 
your planning for the future. 

If you need compact, closely controlled power—built expressly to 

J&H MOTORS—a line of meet your requirements—remember, Jack & Heintz does it! 
general-purpose fractional Send for New Booklet — This 24-page picture story shows why we can 
horsepower, single and poly- help you solve unusual problems. Write for the “Jack & Heintz Does It!” 
phase models provide the , : 

bases for many special de- book. Address JACK & HEINTZ, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

signs. Electrical character- 

istics, end bells, frames, 


mounting arrangements, 
sarees = Jack & HEINTZ 
we 
otonv 


EQUIPMENT a ee 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 
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1 Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
i Please send me — FREE — The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


"NOW HERE ARE LETTERHEADS , 
I'M PROUD TO SEND OUT: 


“Yes, our printer was right! 
Hammermill Bond does make 
a big ‘difference’! “’ 


If you are not entirely satisfied 
with your present letterhead 

paper, ask your printer about 
Hammermill Bond. He is an 

expert on paper, and can draw on 
wide experience to serve your 
printing needs. If he recommends 
Hammermill Bond—as thousands of 
printers do—you may be sure it is 
the right paper for you. 


Examine Hammermill Bond for 
yourself. Send for The Working Kit 
of Hammermill Bond. It is a 
“‘show-how”’ portfolio of practical 
ideas to help you get the most out 
of the business printing you buy. 
Mail the coupon now for your 

free kit. 


rAMERAy 
wh"sonn 


You can obtain business printing on 
Hammermill papers wherever you 
see this shield on a print shop win- 
dow. Let it be your assurance of 
quality printing. 





Position. 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) BW-10-27 





however. The Beaumont-Port Arthur 
area continues weak; its unemployment 
is around 8% of the total labor force, 
and the Labor Dept. classifies it as an 
area of “substantial labor surplus.” 
Laredo is also on this list. Texarkana, 
too, has unemployment of over 7@ 
by latest figures. * 

The early promise of a big farm- 
income year is holding up desp.ic the 
drought. ‘The region has been fortunate 
in getting just enough rain in the past 
two months to forestall widespread dis- 
aster. 

The region as a whole will reap a 
5.9-million-bale cotton crop, about 
65% above last year’s. This big crop 
is in part the direct result of the 
drought of this spring; wheat lands 
that had to be abandoned, particularly 
in the Panhandle, were seeded to cot- 
ton. The current estimate is down from 
earlier guesses, as the drought has taken 
its toll. But its effect has been spotty. 

Crops have been poor in south 
Texas, along the Coastal Bend, and in 
the Cross Timbers and Edwards 
Plateau arcas—a strip running roughly 
North and South down the middle of 
the state. On the other hand, the 
lower Rio Grande Valley and the upper 
Gulf Coast have produced excellent 
cotton crops this year, and prospects 
are good for the entire western edge 
of Texas, including the Panhandle. In 
New Mexico and Arizona, where most 
of the cotton is irrigated, vields will be 
good. 

Despite two disastrous vears in a 
row, the region’s wheat farmers are 
planning to put in big acreage of winter 
wheat again. Some of the crop is al- 
ready in, but in most areas farmers 
have delayed sowing in the hope of 
fall rains. The Weather Bureau’s long- 
range forecast for the area is for con- 
tinued dry weather, so the crop may 
well prove another ‘disappointing one. 

Fruits and nuts have proved serious 
disappointments. The citrus groves 
were almost completely ruined by last 
spring’s freeze—the ‘Texas grapefruit 
crop is estimated at only 250,000 boxes 
compared with normal output of over 
17-million; the orange crop will be 
about 350,000 boxes compared with a 
3.6-million-box average. 

The Texas pecan crop is estimated 
at only 12-million Ib., compared with 
39-million last year, and an average 
crop of about 30-million Ib. The pea- 
nut crop of north-central ‘Texas will be 
less than half of normal. 

Livestock income has been good this 
year. But the prospects are not so good. 
Large blocks of animals have been 
marketed this vear because the carry- 
ing capacity of the ranges had run out. 
These sales are building up this year’s 
income, but at the vrice of the re- 
gion’s capacity to produce beef in 1952 
and 1953. Dairy herds have also felt 
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This 20 KW, 450,000 cycle TOCCOtron tube oscillator 


unit handles 600 transmission nuts per hour 


with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


THE JOB —International Harvester Company, 
world-famous builder of farm machinery, uses 
TOCCO for the selective hardening of the spe- 
cial tractor transmission nut shown above. Only 
the contact surfaces are hardened. The bottom 
channel must remain soft or the part will crack, 
and any distortion would affect the threads. 
Material is C-1045 steel; production required 
600 per hour. 


THE RESULTS—Formerly the part was copper- 
plated before milling the slot. Then the slot 
was milled, the part carburized and hardened 
in a batch-type furnace. Finally the parts had to 
be cleaned and the threads rechased after hard- 
ening to assure proper fit. Now the adoption 
of TOCCO hardening eliminates these opera- 
tions, stops distortion and saves $3.50 for every 
batch of 600 pieces. 


® This job, typical of thousands of cost-saving TOCCO installations all over the world, 


see our 


may suggest ways you can reduce costs and speed production on hardening, brazing, an- CATALOG 


nealing, forging or melting jobs in your own plant. Experienced TOCCO engineers are swetT § itt 


glad to work with you—without obligation, of course—for similar cost-cutting results. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 


BULLETIN Dept. W-10, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of 60-page cata- 
log “TOCCO Induction Heating.” 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Adarie8 si 
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TRUE TEMPER CORP. 
use a Lorain TL-25] Crane 
in the Dunkirk, N.Y., plant 
with 39-inch magnet to 
handle incoming steel, 
raw stock and load out 
scrap trimmings. Check 
the important advantages 
listed below — they apply 
to your material handling 
Another leading American jobs, too. 

industry seves wi 

a Lorain crane 


@16 or more attachments available to 
handle any size, shape or type of 
material. 

@ One man does the work of a crew — 
efficiency never varies with the 
hour or season. 

e@Lorain Cranes are mobile — not 
chained to tracks — serve all sec- 
tions of plant or yard. 

eChoice of crawler or rubber-tire 
mountings, capacities from 6-ton up. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF COMMERCIAL SIZE POWER CRANES AND SHOVELS | 





LETTERHEADS - LABELS - ENVELOPES - 
BULLETINS - 
OFFICE FORMS - 

THEM ALL ON A 


ADVERTISING ; 
mma §=Davidson Duet 


PRICE 

LISTS - : 
FORM LETTERS ~N 
POST CARDS - Wie: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


We'll gladly arrange for you to see a David- 
son in operation. Write today. No obligation. 


DEMONSTRATION DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LiNOTYPE COMPANY 
1034-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 

HERON LA RINE TS | RT 
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the drought, and milk output is well 
below last year despite a one-third in- 
crease in the grain the region’s dairy- 
men are feeding their milkers. Grain 
rations are at a record dollar high. 
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‘Region 4 
Cleveland 

The economy of this region is strong, 
as it has been ever since Korea—but 
there’s no marked uptrend. 

Employment has showed _ little 
change one way or the other for sev- 
eral months. The total for the region 
is still somewhat below the World 
War II peak, although several individ- 
ual cities have topped that mark. Hir- 
ing for defense industries has speeded 
up in the past couple of months, but 
only just enough to offset losses in 
consumer goods industries, particularly 
appliances, auto parts, paper, and _pot- 
tery. 

The pottery industry, centered 
around East Liverpool, Ohio, is in by 
far the worst shape; it’s operating at 
only about 50% of capacity. Sep- 
tember, the traditional pickup month, 
turned out to be a Ictdown instead. 
Scattered lavoffs have thrown some 
2,000 of the industrv’s 18,000 em- 
plovees out of work; the rest are down 
to 30 hours a week or less. The industry 
blames Japanese competition, which, 
Ohio manufacturers say, can produce 
fine china to sell here for less than 
their own earthenware. 

Strongest industries in the region are 
steel, foundrics, machine tools, clec- 
trical machinery, materials-handling and 
power machinery, and aircraft. 

The machine tool industry has a rec- 
ord backlog of orders—three to tive 
years at current rates of production— 
and the backlog is rising each month. 
The industry’s biggest bottlenecks are 
skilled men and machine tools to make 
machine tools. 

All types of foundries are operating 
at capacity. What slack appears as a 
result of auto-industry cutbacks is im- 
mediately taken up by defense business. 
Steel casters are now operating 100% 
of capacity on defense; malleable at 
about 70%; and gray iron at 60% to 
70%. 


The steel industry remains at or 
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HILTON HOTELS 
In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER HOUSE 
In New York .. . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. . . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles . . . THE TOwN House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio . . . THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas .. . THe HiLTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico . . . THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE CARIBE HILTON 


In San Bernardino, Calif... ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 





In New York 
HoTeEL WaALDORF-ASTORIA 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


TK glamorous outdoor dining patio, the new 
Lanai studio rooms and the beautiful garden swimming pool 
epitomize the charm and luxury of Los Angeles’ distinguished 
Town House. Located on smart Wilshire Boulevard over- 
looking Lafayette Park, the Town House is convenient to all of 
metropolitan Los Angeles and, like all other Hilton Hotels, 
is famed for its graciousness, warmth and friendly hospitality. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ¢ THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








Breaking a 6007 overload 
VERY 0 SCCONOS/ 


Federal Noark Safety Switch undergoing an overload test to Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications. 


WHEN AN ELECTRIC MOTOR stalls, the menace of the heavy current 
overload must be removed promptly by breaking the circuit. That’s why, 
among other demands, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. requires that indus- 
trial safety switches interrupt 50 times, at 10 second intervals, a 600% over- 
load at dangerously low power factor. 


Federal Front-Operated Safety Switch 


But over and beyond conformance to standard requirements, electricians 
have long wanted a heavy duty industrial safety switch that would really be 
easy to install and maintain; provide entirely new measures of safety and 
the cool operation that spells longer service life. Six years ago Federal engi- 
neers tackled the job and finally produced the Federal Noark Front-Operated 
Safety Switch. Though marketed only in 1950, it is today’s recognized leader 
... the most efficient and safest safety switch ever built. 


One new plant after another 


Many similar improvements and exclusive developments in electrical control 
equipment have created an unparalleled demand for Federal Noark prod- 
ucts. Productive capacity has been multiplied by acquiring one new plant 
after another during recent years. Today there are five large Federal plants 
in strategic cities across the country and Federal 

is a foremost manufacturer — and the fast- 

est-growing manufacturer — in its field. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Los Angeles, Calif. 





above rated capacity throughout the 
district. But it’s a question how long 
it cay remain there; blast furnaces and 
open hearths are beginning to show 
the strain of this wear and tear. 

Coal mining in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Kentucky is a bit 
better than it has been. Demand for 
metallurgical coal and other industrial 
coals is fairly good, but demand for 
domestic coal, particularly the poorer 
grades, has not risen. Chief sufferers 
are the small, marginal mines, par- 
ticularly those with no washing facili- 
ties. The Uniontown-Connellsville area 
of Pennsylvania, whose é¢conomy de- 
pends principally on coal, is classed by 
the Labor Dept. as having a “sub- 
stantial labor surplus.” 

Strongest among the region’s larger 
cities are Columbus, Dayton, and 
Youngstown; factory employment in 
all three is well above the wartime peak. 
Columbus has been, helped by an in- 
flux of new industries and by the rapid 
expansion at North American Aviation, 
which has boosted its pavroll from 
1,500 in January to more than 8,000, 
and is still hiring. The two biggest 
factors at Dayton are GM’s extensive 
expansion and the tremendous activity 
at Wright-Patterson Air Base. Youngs- 
town’s boom is due primarily to con- 
tinued high-level production of its steel 
industry. 

Among the stronger smaller towns 
are Newark, Marietta, and Sandusky. 
At Newark, Timken-Detroit Axle is 
building a 1,600-man plant, Westing- 
house is adding several hundred work- 
ers, and Kaiser plans a $50-million ex- 
pansion of its aluminum-fabricating 
facilities. Union Carbide is well along 
with $784-million of plant facilities at 
Marietta for production of ferroalloys 
and calcium carbide. At Sandusky, 
Philco is hiring 400 to handle a big 
new Signal Corps order, and GM is 
planning a $44-million expansion of 
its ball-bearing plant that will require 
500 new workers. 

Akron continues as the weakest 
major city in the region. 

Farm income is expected to hit a 
record or near-record level. But see- 
sawing weather and rising costs have 
brought estimates down some. By har- 
vest time the good weather that had 
prevailed most of the year was sup- 
planted by hot dry weather in most of 
the region. 

Worst hit by the dry weather is the 
region’s important corn crop. On July 
1, it was forecast at 256-million bu.; 
the Oct. 1 forecast was down to 213- 
million bu., which is below both last 
year and the average. 

The fruit belt along the shore of 
Lake Erie suffered little from the 
drought. As a result, farmers are har- 
vesting good crops of apples and grapes. 
The burley tobacco crop of eastern 
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ghten your production picture? 


BE FORE Dark machinery, poor lighting and excessive contrasts produce 


eyestrain, fatigue and accidents in this shop. 


AFTER Du Pont Color Conditioning and proper lighting result in vastly 


improved visibility . . . workers see better, feel better, work better. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning boosts output 


by improving efficiency, safety and morale 


Du Pont Color Conditioning doesn’t 
add a dime to your maintenance- 
painting costs. In fact, applying this 
scientific painting plan costs less 
than ordinary maintenance painting 
in the long run. That’s why every 
industrial worker should enjoy the 
better seeing and working-conditions 
that Color Conditioning provides... 
and industrial management should 
have the resulting rewards in terms 
of better labor relations, greater out- 


put per man-hour, bigger profits. 

Throughout hundreds of industrial 
plants, the value of Color Condition- 
ing is being proved every day. In 
work areas and offices, it raises both 
the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion. In cafeterias, wash rooms and 
recreation areas, it raises employee 
morale. And everywhere Color Con- 
ditioning raises safety standards by 
pointing up danger areas. 

Color Conditioning works in other 


installations, too. In schools and 
hospitals, the correct use of color and 
light means less eyestrain, greater 
comfort, better work. In stores, 
restaurants and hotels, Color Con- 
ditioning helps attract buyers or 
patronage. 

Read about these and the other 
benefits of this proved painting plan 
in the new 32-page book, DU PONT 
COLOR CONDITIONING. Mail 
the coupon today! 


—_ 
S E N D F Oo R F R E E B Oo oO K N Oo Ww = | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
53 ODS Finishes Division, Dept. BW-1102, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, ‘Du Pont Color Con- 
| ditioning.”’ I'm interested in Color Conditioning for © industrial plants; 
0 hospitals; 0 hotels and apartment buildings; 0 schools; 0 restaurants; 


GUPONDPAINTS fia 


for every purpose ie 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
. +. through Chemistry 


O stores; 1 office buildings. 
(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 





PIPE FITTINGS 


reduce piping 


assembly time 


TO MARK PROGRESS 





~~ | 
a 7 44 
THE COMPLETE (ontolled Yualily FITTINGS LINE 
PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


LADISH CO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE SUBURB 
Offices, Mew York @ Buffalo © Pittsburgh © Philadelphia © Cleveland @ Chicago © St. Pou! 


St. Lovis © Atlonta © Houston © Tula © tos Angeles © Havana © Toronto @ Mexico City 


Makeup goes smoother... with less 
chance for delay... on those piping 
systems where Ladish fittings are in- 
stalled. Ladish Controlled Quality 
makes the difference. By exacting 
controls over materials and manu- 
facturing processes ... Controlled 
Quality assures uniform weldability 
through metallurgical integrity, 
fast assembly through dimensional 
accuracy and provides a real assur- 
ance of ultimate operating economy 
and complete dependability ... rea- 
sons why it pays to specify LADISH. 


America’s Petroleum industry offers a notable 
exemple of the dependence placed on the 
familiar green Ladish Controlled Quality fittings. 





Kentucky is about 20% higher than 
last year’s, and prices are up. 

The livestock outlook is unfavorable. 
Poor pastures have already made a dent 
in dairy output. And the district’s 
disappointing corn crop, combined with 
a poor crop in the corn belt (page 112), 
will deter farmers from expanding pork 
production. These factors mean _ less 
dairy income this winter; less from 
pork and lard next year. 
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The spread between the urban and 
rural areas in this district is getting 
wider and wider. Industry in the cities 
is booming along; most of the region’s 
farmers are in the dumps. 

Employment throughout the region 
is high—in many cities, at record levels. 
Unemployment, by and large, is low 
and going lower. Omaha, for instance, 
had fewer workers unemployed in 
September than at any time in_ its 
history. Kansas City, Tulsa, and Okla- 
homa City also report a declining un- 
employment trend, although Oklahoma 
City still has a slight labor surplus 
because of inmigration. Denver re- 
ports employment “comfortably tight,” 
with very little unemployment, but 
with no particular shortage of men. 
There is still a surplus of women work- 
ers. 
Wichita remains by far the region’s 
strongest spot. It’s one of only six 
labor-market areas in the country where 
the Labor Dept. reports a labor short- 
age serious enough to impede essential 
activities. Despite considerable use of 
women workers and_ substantial in- 
migration, there isn’t nearly enough 
labor available to fill the increasing 
demand, particularly from the aircraft 
and construction industries. 

Very few cities in the region report 
any sizable unemployment. One of 
those few is Muskogee, Okla., with un- 
employment of about 8% of the labor 
force, mostly semiskilled, unskilled, and 
clerical workers. But a new _ aircraft 
assembly plant there is scheduled to 
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Md ma) this snow 
wouldn't stop you! 


SOME salesmen earn the reputation of being Johnny-On-The- 

Spot in any weather. Tire chains are as much a part of the smart 

salesman’s tools as his catalogs! 

“It's snowing too hard” is no excuse for failure 
f to make calls—or deliveries. So, in more and 

1/ more businesses you find that cars and trucks 


rf 
wt) are equipped with tire chains to help them 
ee Oy cope with winter weather. The best chains for 
the job are Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire 


Easy to use Chain Applier : 
included at no extra cost Chains. 


oe BRS eg Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains last 
Only Campbell Lug-Rein- longer than others because of the extra metal 
forced Tire Chains have the in the lugs. And the lugs give added traction 
patented lug construction . 
that provides the extra that keeps cars, trucks, and buses moving 
ee oe safely on slick roads—traction that stops 
snow. : them surely and safely, too! 

: The best time to buy tire chains is before the 
next snow fall. Make sure there is a set of 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for 


every vehicle used in your business. 











7 


CAMPBELL 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Gonéany 


Factories: York, Pa nd West Burlington wa 


Chain for every need...industrial... marine... farm... automotive 











Tells You It’s a Fine Fabric 


SMOKING COMPARTMENT, MERCHANTS LIMITED, THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


And This Tells 
You It’s a 
Fine Paper... 


The superior qualities of | Among the wide range of McLaurin- 
McLaurin-Jones printing, Jones papers, famed for their excel- 
packaging and specialty 
papers are deep-rooted in for printing, label, box covering, cov- 
generations of proud skill. 
Precision-engineered and Gummed Papers for labels, seals, 
endowed with thoroughbred stickers; Old Tavern Gold and Silver 
performance, these 


lence, are: Waretone, coated paper 


er, postcard work; Guaranteed Flat 


Metallics for labels, box work, print- 


~ famous papers enjoy the ed pieces; Relyon Reproduction Pa- 


McLAURIN-JONESY 


C4 
A 


- 


, highest confidence of 
the printing and 
packaging industries. 
LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND 
GUMMINGS — TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


per for the printing trade; a full line of 
Sealing Tapes, Stays, Gummed Cam- 
brics for boxes, cartons, containers, 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 








LAW/A ¥ DELicious 
DOUBLE - BREASTED 


TURKEYS 


A traditionally American Christ- 
mas Gift for your customers, em- 
ployees, friends. When served, 
Lan-Tay turkeys excel in rich, 
succulent taste, plump meatiness, 
golden brown color. Scientifi- 
cally bred, these birds provide a 
generous combination of mouth 
melting white meat and tender 
dark meat. Individually cello- 
phane sealed, shipped in attrac- 
tive carton with gift card en- 
closed. Order now—prompt 
shipment—be sure to specify 
weight desired. 


Weight range: 7-20 ibs. Price: $1.00 per Ib. prepa 
PE Ae COIR oe ciciccteccisstinnee i 
Nome . 
Address.............. z 
City chasis TEP 
Send Money Order (] CheckO Cosh OQ 
{C.0.D. orders plus shipping charges) 
LAN-TAY FARM «+ Phone 80 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY 


HUDSON MASS U.S.A, 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 





employ about 1,200 early next year; 
that should solve the city’s unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The region’s farmers have been get- 
ting knocked on the head by the 
weather all year. As a result, farm out- 
put in the region will be lower this 
year than last for all major crops except 
cotton and hay. 

Colorado and Wyoming were the 
only states that had anything approach- 
ing decent weather during the year. 
The northern and eastern sections were 
plagued by rains, and floods, and more 
rains, while the southwestern parts of 
the region withered under a drought. 

The corn crop of Nebraska and 
Kansas gives a good illustration of the 
series of blows the farmers have taken 
from the weather. Planting was de- 
layed for weeks this spring by wet 
fields. The heavy summer rains further 
delayed ripening, so that when the 
normal harvest time rolled around the 
moisture content was still far too high 
for safe cribbing. And to top it all off, 
the first frosts were unusually carly, 
resulting in a high proportion of soft 
corn, which can’t be stored over the 
winter. 

Of the other major crops, wheat out- 
put was down 20% for the region as 
a whole, and almost 30% in Kansas, 
the biggest wheat state. The oats crop 
is down more than 10%, with Kansas 
and Oklahoma the biggest losers. But 
in Nebraska, the major oats producer in 
the region, the crop is only 1% lower 
than last year’s and is considerably 
above the long-term average. Sugar- 
beets, particularly important in Colo- 
rado, are down almost 10%. 

Cotton is grown in the region only 
in Oklahoma. Hot, dry weather has cut 
the production estimate down about 
15% from early-season figures. But the 
crop will more than double last vear’s. 

The weather has hampered planting 
of winter wheat for next year in the 
southwestern section of the region, and 
the Weather Bureau’s long-range fore- 
cast is for a continuation of the dry spell 
there. In the eastern part of the 
region, however, sowing has been on 
schedule, and in some sections of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma good stands are al- 
ready up. 

Cash farm income for the year will 
be much better than the poor crops 
would ‘indicate. Gross income may 
even be higher, though net is almost 
sure to be down some because of 
higher costs. Reasons for the compara- 
tively good income showing include 
higher prices, good livestock income, 
and the fact that much of the loss 
from this year’s catastrophes won’t 
show up in income until next year. 

That last factor should be a warning 
to marketing men, though; the farmers 
are well aware of it and will regulate 
their buying accordingly. 
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In 1755, Britain sent General 
Braddock to wipe out Fort 
Duquesne, the menacing French 
outpost in Pennsylvania. But 
Braddock, schooled in mass 
formation fighting, was no 
match for the enemy he could 
not find as they fought from 
scattered, decentralized 
positions. On the other hand, 
the closed ranks of the British 
presented a single concentrated 
target which the French and 
Indians easily defeated. 
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Industrial concentration is another form 
of putting all our eggs in one basket — the 
same mistake Braddock made. 

If you’re looking for a decentralized 
location for a new or branch plant — taalks to 


The Land of Plenty.* Here 


excellent, well-deployed plant sites which 


are many 


not only multiply security in time of war, but 
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also provide the key advantages for efficient 
manufacturing and distribution. 

Write the Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Drawer B-423, Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Let this de- 
partment’s plant location specialists tell you, 
promptly, reliably, in confidence and without 
obligation, exactly what The Land of Plenty 


offers for your specific type of manufacture. 


RAILWAY 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES OF THE LAND OF PLENTY— 


%* VIRGINIA « 
NORTH CAROLINA « 


OHIO 
KENTUCKY 


WEST VIRGINIA e 
MARYLAND ¢ 


























A. C. MONTIETH 
Vice-President, 
Engineering 








DIVISIONS: 
Atomic power 
Bryant (wiring, 
plugs) 
Electronic tubes 
Elevators 
Lamps 
Sturtevant (air 
moving, air- 
conditioning) 
1. E. OSBORNE 
Vice-President, 
General Products 


District mfg., 
repair 
Transformer 








, DIVISIONS: 
Appliance 
Radio-Television 
Wesco (Westing- 
house Supply Co.) 


Westinghouse: Geared for Expansion 


When Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
recently announced its second big post- 
war expansion plan (BW —Oct.6’51, 
p25), top management naturally had 
made sure that the demand would be 
there to support the $2-billion capacity 
it was projecting. It also made sure of 
another thing: that Pittsburgh head- 
quarters would have an exccutive organ- 
ization that could handle the company’s 
new size. 

This week Westinghouse’s postwar 
management reorganization was far 
enough along to give an outsider an idea 
of what it looks like, how it works, and 
are likely to be. 
and, of 
organiza- 
Westinghouse 


where the next changes 
Barring unexpected event 
< > i 4 od it LA 4 Liits 
course, normal turnover—the 


tion that will carn 
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through the $300-million expansion 
shapes up as shown in the chart. 

¢ New Lineup—lor the first time, the 
company is operating on the basis of 
separate product lines, each with its 
own manager. Above these line officers 
is a group of staff officers. This way, no 
single management group is loaded 
down with both line and staff duties— 
which is the way Westinghouse used 
to work. 

At the top now is president Gwilym 
A. Price. Under him are six staff officers 
—A. C. Monteith, engineering; J. H. 
Jewell, sales; L. E. Osborne, manufac- 
turing; M. W. Cresap, Jr., assistant to 
president; C. E. Headlee, controller; 
G. G. Main, treasurer. Then there are 
the operatirig vice-presidents, called 


group general managers, who also report 
to Price. Osborne doubles in brass as 
general products manager. J. K. Hod- 
nette has industrial products, J. M. 
Mckibbin, consumer goods. 

All this is a prime example of how a 
company can reshuffle its top jobs, with- 
out a personnel housecleaning, to solve 
basic management problems. The men 
who run Westinghouse are all old 
hands; only Price and his assistant are 
latecomers. 
¢ It’s Almost Set—From now on, the 
only significant changes that are likely 
to occur are (1) in the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. (the distributing 
subsidiary) and (2) right at the top of 
the organizational chart. 

In the second category may be the 
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Over 500,000 Eating Establishments 1,800,000 Employees 


Eat out today? So did millions of other Americans, and 
they enjoyed good, wholesome food expertly prepared 
and served. Thanks to the skill and speed of our Food 
Service Industry, eating out is more of a pleasure than 
ever! 

American Machine & Foundry Company is proud 
of its contribution to the skill and speed of this great 
industry. There are more than 50,000 AMF Lower- 
ator Dispensers in use in thousands of fine hotels, 


$550,000,000 Kitchen Equipment per year 


$4,500,000 000 Food per year 


restaurants, cafeterias and diners. These sanitary 
storage and automatic dispensing units keep large 
quantities of china, glasses and trays at convenient 
counter level for quicker, more efficient service. And 
wherever food is served—in clubs, airports, schools 
and hospitals—AMF Lowerator Dispensers are saving 
valuable space, minimizing breakage and reducing 
food handling costs. Enjoy good food at reasonable 
prices ... eat out today! 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units 
*automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons -elevating and azimuth 
mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks ¢« airplane parts * mobile 
ovens « electronic training devices * naval ordnance « rolled and 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies e DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers * Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles *Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 








“Our new Art Metal Speed File gives 
17/2 inches more usable depth than ordi- 
nary files of the same size. 3/2 inches 
extra per drawer, because of expansion 
backs, makes even a full file instantly 
workable. And fast? The Art Metal Air- 
line Index guides you right to the paper 
you want.” 


Art Metal Business Equipment is engi- 


For over 60 years the 
hall-mark of fine busi- 
ness equipment. .. office 
desks * chairs ¢ files 
safes and visible index- 
ing equipment. 


neered for business proficiency. Art Metal 
men are trained and experienced in solv- 
ing problems of filing, desk-work, office 
seating, record-keeping and office layout, 


If you have a current filing problem, see 
your local Art Metal dealer or write us 
for a copy of “Simplified File Analysis.” 
You’ find it very helpful... Are Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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promotion of Price to the chairmanship, 
leaving his post open to someone else. 
It’s not at all certain that will happen, 
but directors made room for the change 
last summer when they accepted A. W. 
Robertson’s retirement as board chair- 
man. His job was abolished, but it can 
be recreated at the right time. And 
Price, who became president in 1946, 
is the logical heir. 

e Wesco—Beginnings have already 
been made in the other area—distribu- 
tion. Westinghouse Supply (Wesco) is 
gradually being separated management- 
wise into consumer and industrial prod- 
ucts. So far the change isn’t a physical 
one. All that is happening is that sep- 
arate district and branch managers for 
consumer products are being named. 
They'll have full authority to make de- 
cisions on sales, inventory, and dealer 
contacts. The next move will come 
when Wesco splits physically. That 
has already happened in a couple of 
places, which are now self-sustaining 
consumer units. 

What's going on at Wesco is the 
management pattern that Price decided 
on for the parent organization. a dis- 
tinct separation of top management au- 
thority along (1) product lines and (2) 
staff and line functions 
¢ The Trigger—It all started in 1949. 
Price called in a management consultant 
firm, Cresap, McCormick, & Paget, to 
take a look at his sales organization (a 
vice-president was ready to retire). 
M. W. Cresap, Jr., went to Westing- 
house to make a quick 90-day study He 
never left. He resigned from his firm, 
this year became a vice-president and 
Price's assistant. 

The sales analysis was the trigger that 
set off the whole reorganization. 
¢ Growing Pains—What Westinghouse 
learned was this: Even a big company 
like itself can have growing pains when 
business skyrockets. A lot of other com- 
panies made the same discovery at the 
end of World War II. And many had 
to make major changes as a result. 

Before 1939, Westinghouse was do- 
ing around $300-million a year. The war 
and the big boom afterwards sent sales 
soaring. Besides that, Westinghouse 
had tacked on a lot of new products. 
And management began to have bigger 
ideas about the lush consumer business. 
Last year, as a result, it joined the 
select group of companies with sales of 
$1-billion. A few years hence that will 
be $2-billion, if Westinghouse is right. 
¢The Trouble Begins-When the 
company first started to grow, it na- 
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More women 
g0 out 
and buy 
Woman’s Day 


than 





any other 
magazine 
in the 











ee. world* 


3,865,000 average single-copy sales per issue...the world’s largest single-copy circulation...on sale at all A&P stores. 
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MORE USES for remarkable U. S. Royalite! 


The Versatile Thermopiastic 
with 1,000 Applications 


ROYALITE IN THE TOY INDUSTRY — Children 
are tough on toys—but Royalite can take it! 
For Royalite is the ideal material when 
abuse from active children is a factor. 

Warm and pleasant to the touch, it will 
not splinter, warp, or shatter. It has no 
dangerous, sharp edges. It is highly resis- 
tant to impact. Its colors are everlasting. 
And it can be formed on standard equip- 
ment with conventional techniques. 





ROYALITE PONY TRICYCLE FIXTURES 
This exciting, new, drawformed 

Royalite pony head and saddle 

add new glamour to children’s 

tricycles. Developed in Royalite 

and fabricated by Regal Plastic 

Co., Kansas City, Mo., for Texas . 

Brone Mfg. Co ROYALITE SHELL CHAIR — Fabri- 
cated by Lensol Wells Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., this smart, unique 
chair proves Royalite’s contribu- 
tion to greater freedom of design. 
It was selected by The Museum of 
Modern Art for current showing 
at the “Good Design” exhibit in 
Chicago 
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ROYALITE IN THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY— U. S. 
Royalite gives designers and engineers greater 
freedom of design than conventional materials— 
allows them to use flowing sweeps and curves. 

In a rainbow of everlasting colors, lightweight, 
waterproof and stainproof, easy-to-clean Royalite 
is the perfect answer to numerous materials prob- 
lems in the furniture field today. Royalite, although 
light, is remarkably tough and highly resistant to 
impact. Designed for complete pieces or decorative 
inlays, it is easily formed, and remains non-warping 
and non-corrosive for life. 


SEE NEXT PAGE FOR LIST OF U. S. ROYALITE FABRICATORS ——> 





STANDARD @ OR FLAME RESISTANT 
The engineering staff of United States Rubber Com- 


pany will be glad to work with you or advise you 
on any application of Royalite you may suggest. 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD «+ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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turally expanded outward from its main 
East Pittsburgh works. Management 
authority remained at headquarters with 
a staff of functional officers to keep tab 
on sales, finances, purchasing, and the 
rest. 

Then Pittsburgh found it had to 
give up some of its power. Divisions, 
which might be one plant or several, 
were given full-grown organizations 
whose top men had full say-so in their 
own bailiwicks. 

For a long time that worked fine. 
But cracks began to show up when busi- 
ness continued to expand. 
¢ Too Big a Job—What was happen- 
ing was this: Division managers were 
responsible for two or three product- 
lines. Consumer and industrial goods 
were a hodge-podge. The man respon- 
sible for appliances also took care of 
small motors, for instance. ‘To an en- 
gineer that may have sounded logical, 
since small motors are part of end-prod- 
uct appliances. But small motors also 
sell outside, have a market of their own. 
So the division had to keep track of 
two kinds of marketing, engincering, 
and manufacturing problems. ‘That was 
true throughout the whole organization. 

It went right up to the top. Sitting 

between Price and the divisions was 
one man—the vice-president in charge 
ot manufacturing. All the division man- 
agers reported directly to him. The job, 
Westinghouse admits, was an impos- 
sible one. 
e Effects—Decisions were slowed up. 
And a lot of the work that the manufac- 
turing vice-president couldn't handle 
slopped over into Price’s lap. It left top 
management little time to think and 
plan—and observe. 

In some cases sales could be affected 
directly. Lines of authority, for instance, 
weren't too clear in the apparatus de- 
partment (which coordinates the sales 
functions of the various apparatus divi- 
sions). If the company was asked for an 
over-all price for, say, a steel installation, 
it had to spend valuable time jockey- 
ing quotations of the various divisions 
involved so they’d add up to a com- 
petitive figure. Often the president 
would have to be the referee. ‘The sales 
vice-president had only “dotted-line” 
(not specific) authority over the appar- 
atus divisions. 

Besides that, staff-level executives had 
to worry about several kinds of sales, 
engineering, or manufacturing problems. 
A sales decision in industrial products 
can be a lot different from one in con- 
sumer lines, and the same goes for en- 
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CONSULT THESE EXPERIENCED FABRICATORS 
OF ROYALITE 


CALIFORNIA 

Horace L. Blackman Co., 287 
So. Robertson Blvd., Beverly 
Hills 

General Plastics Corp., 723 
W. Broadway, Glendale 4 

Engineering Plastics Co., 1475 
El Mirador Dr., Pasadena 3 

National Plastics Industries, 
425 Divisadero St., San 
Francisco 

Hollywood Plastic Arts, 
503 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 15 

Swedlow Plastics Co., 5527 
District Blvd., Los Angeles 22 

Westwood Craftsmen, Inc., 
2043-45 Pontius Ave., Los 
Angeles 25 

Associated Mfg. Co., 541 S. Fair 
Oaks Ave., Pasadena 2 

COLORADO 

Pikes Peak Plastic, 
5 W. Cucharras St., 
Colorado Springs 

Denver Plastics, Inc., 
260 S. Dale Court, Denver 9 


FLORIDA 

Plastics Design & Mfg. Co., 
Box 61, Tallahassee 

GEORGIA 

Gladwin Plastics, 542 Courtland 
St., N.E., Atlanta 

ILLINOIS 

Arrem Plastic, 1539 N. Throop 
St., Chicago 22 

Associated Plastics Fabricators, 
164 N. May St., Chicago 7 

L. A. Goodman Mfg. Co., 
131-145 W. 63rd St., 
Chicago 21 

Laidman-Krispin Co., 1308 N. 
Halsted St., Chicago 22 

Cortland Industries, Inc., 4545 
W. Cortland St., Chicago 39 

Neo Products Co., 2534-38 
S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23 

O-Lin Products, 3755 Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago 18 

Precision Plastic Products Inc., 
628 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 

MARYLAND 

Fawn Plastics Co., 2902 Hamil- 
ton Ave., Baltimore 14 

MICHIGAN 

Cadillac Plastic Co., 651 
W. Baltimore, Detroit 2 

Imperial Industries, 
4435 Walker Ave., Wayne 

Klise Mfg. Co., 50 Cottage 
Grove S.W., Grand Rapids 2 

Reynolds Plastics, Inc., 
3445 W. Forth St., Detroit 

Fabri-Kal, 242 East Kalamazoo 
Avenue, Kalamazoo 

Woodall Industries Inc., 7565 E. 
MeNichols Rd., Detroit 34 

MINNESOTA 

T. O. Plastics, 58th & 
Longfellow, Minneapolis 

Plastics, Inc., Chestnut & Ryan 
Sts., St. Paul 2 

Upper Midwest Mfg. Co., 
1717 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 4 


MISSOURI 
Dwinell Co., 1511-25 W. 9th St., 
Kansas City 7 
Gerber Plastic Co., 
308-10 S. Eighth St., 
St. Louis 2 
Regal Plastic Co., 710 Main 
St., Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha Plastics Co., 1470 
S. 16th St., Omaha 9 
NEW JERSEY 
Silleocks-Miller Co., 10 W. 
Parker Ave., Maplewood 
Stokes Molded Products, Ine., 
Taylor St. at Webster, 
Trenton 4 
Thermacote Co., 320 Jefferson 
St., Newark 5 
Van Beek Industries, 23 Park 
St., Orange 
NEW YORK 
Bassons Molded Products, 1424 
W. Farms Rd., New York 60 
Copeland Displays, Inc.; 537 W. 
53rd St., New York 19 
Curbell Inc., 1700 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 7 
Crystal Plastics, Inc., 
232-252 Taaffe Place 
Brooklyn 5 
Dual Fabricators Corp., 808 
Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 11 
Dura Plastics Inc., 1 W. 34th 
St., New York 1 
Durable Formed Products, Ince., 
+ 329 Canal St., New York 13 
Mastercraft Plastics Co., Ine., 
95-32 150th St., Jamaica 4 
Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Pratt Oval, 
Glen Cove, Long Island 
OHIO 
Fabri-Form Co., Box 36, 
Cambridge 
The Baxter Company, 15 E. 2nd 
Street, Cincinnati 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Halsen Mfg. Co., 5919 Webster 
St., Philadelphia 
Lee Plastics, A and Lippincott 
St., Philadelphia 34 
Pearson-Berlinghof, Inc., 
18 North State Street, 
Newton 
The Bell Plastics Co., Inc., 600 
Heinz Street, Pittsburgh 12 
TENNESSEE 
Plasti-Line, Inc., Jacksboro & 
Broadway, Knoxville 18 
TEXAS 
Plastic Engineering Co., 
2101 69th St., Houston 11 
Plastic Products of Texas, 
1400 Cedar Springs, Dallas 
WASHINGTON 
K. B. Plastics, Inc., 
6 So. 4th Ave., Yakima 
Mason Plastics Company, 
1121 Westlake North, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Bailey Co., 3530 W. Pierce St., 
Milwaukee 15 


The United States Rubber Company at 2638 North Pulaski Road, Chicago, 
Illinois, has complete Engineering, Designing, and Styling Departments 
to assist fabricators on the technique to employ, and in the art of fab- 
ricating most efficiently with ROYALITE. 
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Will Defense Production 
Be Caught in the Squeeze? 


When Congress revised and extended the 
Defense Production Act, it relaxed a squeeze 
on business profits. 


President Truman asserted that this action 
by Congress cripples the government in its 
effort to prevent inflation which, as he puts it, 
could lead to “enrichment and profiteering for 
the few, economic hardship and misery for the 
many.” 

He asked Congress to rescind its action. 


This editorial —the second on problems pre- 
sented by “escalator” clauses—aims to throw 
some light on this conflict of opinion. 


The Squeeze 


The squeeze on profits was imposed in the 
name of price stabilization. The idea behind 
it was simple. The selling prices of industrial 
products were to be held under a tight lid. 
But many industrial costs are affected by “es- 
calator” clauses of one kind or another which 
tend to boost production costs. Thus, with 
rising costs and fixed prices, profits would be 
squeezed and much of the cost of defense 
would thereby. be shifted from those favored 
by escalator clauses to business concerns. 


The mechanics of this squeeze on profits 
were complicated. But here, in brief, is how 
it was to work. The first step was to require 
manufacturers to set ceiling prices, effective 
May 28, for their products. 


These ceiling or maximum prices were to 
allow for increases in manufacturers’ costs 
that had occurred since Korea. But they did 
not allow for all increases. Manufacturers, for 
example, could not include increases in in- 
direct costs—office or selling costs. Neither 
could they, in calculating their new prices, 
include increases in the costs of materials or 
direct labor that had come after March 15. 
This was the first phase of the squeeze on 
profits. 


The second phase was prepared by not put- 
ting a ceiling on costs. The Wage Stabilization 
Board said it could not disturb the operation 
of “escalator” clauses by which wage rates are 
geared to the cost of living. Moreover, nothing 
could be done to curb the operation of the 
farmers’ “escalator” clause, the farm parity 
arrangement. Under it, the federal government 
underwrites higher prices for farm products 
to match increases in the cost of things farmers 
buy. So this left wages and many materials 
costs free to rise against a ceiling imposed on 
the prices of what industry has to sell. 


Relief — at a Loss 


On two conditions only would the Office of 
Price Stabilization permit a company to raise 
its prices and escape this squeeze. One of these 
was that increased costs had more than wiped 
out its profits; in other words, that it was 
operating at a loss. The other condition was 











that the industry of which the company is a 
part was not, as a whole, making “excess 
profits.” That is, the industry, as a whole, could 
not get price relief if its overall profits before 
taxes were greater than 85 percent of its aver- 
age profits during the best three of the four 
years from 1946 through 1949. Many com- 
panies expected that their profits would be cut 
drastically before they could get through this 
narrow escape hatch. 


When this squeeze on profits was set up, 
we were told that industry as a whole was 
reporting record profits. But, it was equally 
true that wage rates and farm prices also were 
at record high levels. And it was also true that, 
under the impact of rising taxes and the dis- 
locations caused by the defense mobilization 
program, profits actually were on the way 
down. 


Profits — Going Down 


By the time Congress acted to relax the 
squeeze, corporate profits, after taxes, were 
running at a rate 20 percent lower than they 
had been six months before. And the clear 
prospect was that they would continue to de- 
cline. 


So the issue put up to Congress was simply 
this. Should business firms stand so much of 
the brunt of the defense costs while “escalator” 
clauses continued to exempt organized workers 
and farmers from paying their share of those 
costs? 


- But this question actually is much broader 
than one of fairness or unfairness alone. One 
certain effect of such a squeeze on profits 
would be to undercut the capacity of private 
industry to install the new plants and equip~ 
ment needed for our mobilization effort. Today 
—unlike World War II—private industry is 
financing almost all of our huge program to 
expand production. And about two-thirds of 
the money that has been plowed into the ex- 
pansion and improvement of our industrial 
machine since World War II has come out of 
profits. 


In view of all this, Congress decided last 
summer to relax the pressure on profits. This 
was done by the controversial Capehart 
Amendment to the Defense Production Act. 
This amendment has serious administrative 
weaknesses. But some measure with the same 
purpose is needed to maintain profits at a high 
enough level to finance the huge and continu- 
ing expansion of our industrial machine that 
is now underway. 


Basic Issues 


As soon as the amendment was enacted, the 
President asked Congress to revise the law 
again. The heart of his proposal was to restore 
to the Administration the powers it used last 
spring to arrange the squeeze on profits out- 
lined here. 


This controversy will continue. There can 
be no final answer to it as long as we have 
the economic controls made necessary by mo- 
bilization. 


But if we look beneath the surface of this 
technically complicated controversy, we shall 
see clearly that the basic issues are: 


1. Whether we really shall make an effort 
to distribute fairly the burdens of inflation 
caused by our defense mobilization — 


2. Whether farmers and organized workers 
should be exempted from these sacrifices by 
escalator clauses—at the expense of the na- 
tion as a whole— 


3. Whether profits should be squeezed still 
more —at the risk of putting a fatal squeeze 
on the effort of industry to build new plants 
and install new tools. These new facilities are 
essential to maintaining American living 
standards—and they are the heart of our 
ability to defend ourselves and the rest of the 
free world. 


Americans face no more important economic 
issues at this time. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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ICE-SKATING RINK 


After half a century of using natural ice when available, 
the boys at Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, can now 
enjoy a permanent rink from Thanksgiving until March—thanks 
to Frick equipment. Two refrigerating machines and over 
nine miles of piping provide an ice surface 190 feet long by 


85 feet wide. 


Two Frick Ammonia Compressors 


Other Frick ice rinks are in 
leading cities throughout this 
country and Canada. What- 
ever YOUR refrigeration or 
air conditioning needs, get in 
touch with 


Frick :40. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Freeze the Ice at Taft School Rink Ajso Builders of Power Forming and Sawmill Machinery 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Cleaning furnaces in a big steel 
mill is a simple, economical task 
with TRAXCAVATORS! Crucible 
Steel Co.’s, Midland, Pennsylvania, 
plant uses TRAXCAVATORS to 
clean open hearth furnaces, dig- 
ging and loading out slag, furnace 
brick and debris. Saving 5 days 
downtime—over 2500 man hours! 
In addition, these units handle 
other house cleaning chores. 
Versatile TRAXCAVATORS — 
tractor-shovels on “Caterpillar” 


CLEANG MOUSE 


Diesel Tractors — have solved 
scores of industrial problems. 
Many of your costly chores — ex- 
cavating, loading, material han- 
dling, stockpile work — can be 
answered by surefooted TRAX- 
CAVATORS. 

Contact your local TRACKSON- 
CATERPILLAR Dealer for details 
on how TRAXCAVATORS can 
help solve your problems or write 

TRACKSON COMPANY 
Dept. BW-101, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 





ginecring and manufacturing. No one 
man can be an expert in every field. 

e The Big Change—The new organiza 
tional setup is designed to lift this two- 
sided burden. 

Now consumer divisions, for in- 
stance, can get quick decisions from 
their group vice-president-general man- 
ager McKibbin. He has only them to 
worry about. The same applies to in- 
dustrial and general products 

Welding these executive jobs  to- 
gether is a management committee of 
line and staff officers. It meets twice a 
month, irons out most of management’s 
problems without Price having to lay 
down the law. 
¢ The Payoff—As a result of these 
changes, long-range planning, a key 
function for any staff, now has top pri- 
oritv at headquarters. In August a 
planning committee was organized 
(headed by former president George 
Bucher) to match the management com- 
mittee. Its job is to blueprint what 
Westinghouse figures is top manage- 
ment’s toughest decision, now that ex- 
pansion is settled on: Which wav and 
how far to go? 

Answers already have been found for 
some of the current expansion, Others 
are still to come. And once the deci- 
sions are made, management will: be 
geared for them. Says Price: “We can 
move fast now.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





What's troubling management? Scven 
things in the field of organization, says 
American Management Assn. rescarcher 
Ernest Dale. He listed them this way 
at an AMA conference: (1) neglect of 
personality in organization theory; (2) 
too long chains of command; (3) lack 
of staff assistance; (+) cloudy authority 
between line and staff; (5) too many 
committees; (6) no decentralized au- 
thority; (7) too hasty reorganizations. 
o 
Binghamton (N. Y.) companies are an- 
swering the Chamber of Commerce's 
annual questionnaire about their per- 
sonnel policies, wages, and salaries. ‘The 
results, for industry’s use only, give 
management an idea of how each com- 
pany stacks up with the general pic 
ture in the area. 
* 

Executive education for companics cn- 
gaged in international trade is being 
provided by the nonprofit Forcign 
Service Education Foundation (1830 
19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.). 
Management can attend conferences 
in the capital to learn the economic out- 
look of countries where they do busi- 
ness. The first session was on Africa. 
The next, scheduled for Nov. 5-6, is: 
“The Crisis in the Middle East.” 
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) ie serve 
many industries’ 
needs for... 
INSULATIONS . 
for industrial, commercial 
and railroad use 
ASBESTOS PACKINGS 
and GASKETS 


® ASBESTOS TEXTILES 


STEEL FABRICATIONS 
and Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


REFRIGERATION 
SPECIALTIES 

for auto trucks, trailers and 
railroad equipment 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALTIES 


a 
e 
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EVER BETTER INSULATION SO THAT INDUSTRIES CAN 


Save Btu’s on pipes of peace or war 


Whatever your insulation problem, whether it is to retain heat or cold; whether it 
is a conventional pipe application or a unique or complicated condition involving 
close quarters and the need for the most rugged construction, Unarco has a type 
of insulation to help you meet’the problem most efficiently and economically. 
Unarco engineers utilize the best material for the job with many exclusive Unarco 
construction features that have made these insulations a standard in industry. 


’ 


Write for copy of ‘Mobilized to Serve You’ 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Caney 


H is called when a Maiden Form Brassiere Co. employee complains that the 
UDDLE piece rate on a sewing job is too low. Left to right are: Lester Spielman, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union expert; Kurt Metzger, chief industrial 
engineer for Maiden Form, and Metzger’s assistant, who explains the gripe. The ILGWU 
staff is always on call to help settle such disputes. Of course, its prime duty is to the 
union, but the solution often benefits the company, too. Sometimes it brings out a new, 
more efficient method. And it often appeases a disgruntled worker by showing the unrea- 
sonableness of a complaint. That’s why few ILGWU-organized employers resent inter- 
vention by the union’s staff. In the case above, the company insisted the piece rate was 
fair. Management's engineers suggested that the worker’s inability 

to make the job pay well enough might lie in her own inefficiency. ee} 


To see how the dispute was settled, follow the numbers. 


~ 


te, 


4 


3 Engineers talk it over with the floor supervisor, learn that a former employee in the 
same job was able to make it pay considerably more than the minimum. The problem 
now resolves itself into convincing the complaining employee to try again. 
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Company and union engineers take a 
time study of an operation in Maiden 
Form’s sewing room. The study breaks 


ILGWU engineer, right, reviews fig- 
ures for shop chairman, pointing out 
where the employee can improve methods. 
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Something’s wrong, so the instructing supervisor suggests a 
change in the worker's method. The time-study engineers 
look over their figures to doublecheck on where the trouble lies. 


down each part of the operation. As in the rest of the industry, y 
most Maiden Form employees are on piece work. ILGWU’s man- 
agement department helps set the original rate, negotiates changes. 


gq What's a Fair Day's Work ? 


Employee agrees at final session that 
“if they'd shown me the right way” 
she could have done beiter. She'll try again. 
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Problems like the one in this picture 
story are commonplace for management 
men in companies that operate on in- 
centive piece-rate systems. A lot of 
these management men would welcome 
the kind of help the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry gets from industrial engineers 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 
¢ Objectives—ILGWU set up its man- 
agement engineering department 10 
years ago under William Gomberg. 
Practically the entire industry pays 
wages on a productivity basis—a mini- 
mum for each job, plus incentive rates. 
ILGWU felt it needed to know the 
answers on production rates for the 
benefit of its own members. 

But the union went further than 
that. As a major objective ILGWU 
set up this goal for Gomberg: 

“To assist in improving the manu- 
facturing techniques and _ operating 
practices of all branches of the indus- 
try.” 

It was as much for this aim as for 


the union’s own short-range interests 
that Gomberg organized his own mo- 
tion-study laboratory, makes plant in- 
spections, and recommends short cuts 
to company management. 

¢ Big Question—The fundamental 
problem the union engineers try to 
solve is something that has always 
plagued management: What is a fair 
day’s work? If everyone could agree 
on a universal set of standards, it would 
smooth out a big sore spot. 

Gomberg and his staff {and some 
company engineers, too) draw the line 
on any such industrywide standards. 
Last year the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management filmed a set of 
standards (BW—Mar.3’51,p65) as a 
step in the direction of measuring a 
universal “fair day’s work” by teaching 
time-study techniques. Gomberg de- 
plores such attempts by management 
to set up general standards. 

His thesis: You can’t set job stand- 
ards covering all industry—what’s fair 
in one isn’t fair in another. 
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PN / Were glad 
TI / We have our 


DUNHAM 
VACUUM PUMPS 
keep steam circulation UP 

... fuel costs DOWN 


You get more value from heat- 
ing dollars with Dunham 
Vacuum Pumps in your steam 
lines. They easily produce...and 
maintain... vacuums as high as 
26 inches—assure rapid, efficient 
steam circulation . . . shorten 
“heating up” periods. 

For full information about 
these low-maintenance, ready- 
to-operate pumps — WRITE 
FOR BULLETIN 1401-7. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIL. 
In Canada: 

C. A. Dunham Co., 
In England: 

C. A. Dunham Co., 


Ltd., Toronto 


Ltd., London 


heating systems and equipment 
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if YOU PAID FOR AND YOU SOLD 
YOUR OLD HOUSE IT FOR 


WITHIN ONE YEAR 
YOU BOUGHT ON SALE OF THE 
A NEW HOUSE FOR 


THE COST OF YOUR 
NEW HOUSE IS 


YOUR TAXED GAIN 


OLD HOUSE IS 


$16,000 
15,000 
14,000 


9,000 
9,000 
15,000 


5,000 
($1,000 loss— 


not 
($1,000 loss— 
not deductible) 


SUMMARY OF TAX EFFECTS shows how change in capital gains law adds up to. . 


Mercy for the Home Seller 


Congress has agreed to knock out the old gains tax 


on a home-selling profit that existed only on paper. 


Here's 


what happens when you sell your home today. 


Under the old tax law, inflation and 
income taxes teamed up in a_ fast 
doubleplay on a homeowner when he 
sold his old house and bought a new 
one. He was socked with a tax on 
illusory profits—profits that gave him no 
cash with which to pay the tax. 

Say he bought a home some years 
back at a cost of $10,000. Inflation 
boosted the value to $15,000. His com- 
pany shifted him to another city where 
he bought a house for $15,000. He sold 
his old residence for $15,000, using it 
all for the purchase of the new house— 
no better than his old, perhaps not so 
good. 

As far as he could see, it was a stand- 
off. But according to the tax law, he 
made money. He had a profit on the 
sale of his old home—the $5,000 over 
his cost was a capital gain. And he was 
called upon to pay a tax that could 
reach 25% on his profits. 

The 1951 Revenue Act eliminates 
this hardship. Now you pay no tax on 
gain from the sale of your residence— 
if you buy a substitute within a year 
before or after the sale. You pay a tax 
only on any profits that aren’t used to 
buy your new residence. 
¢ Any One Home—W hat is a residence? 
It is your principal home. If you have 
two homes, you get tax freedom only 
for your principal abode. And that can 
be a trailer or a houseboat if it is actu- 
ally used as vour principal residence. 
Your cooperative apartment, if it’s tied 
up to stock ownership in the coopera- 
tive, is a residence. 
¢ Building Counts, Too—Building or 
reconstructing a house as a replacement 
for the old one—using the proceeds of 
the sale for financing—is like buying. 
But vou must start construction within 
one year before or after sale of the old 


residence. And the new house must be 
used as your principal residence within 
18 months after the sale of the old 
house. Cost on your construction is 
limited to the investment in the build- 
ing—not in furniture or other personal 
items. 

¢ Involuntary Loss—Under the old law, 
the gains on the involuntary conver- 
sion of a residence could have been 
avoided. Such cases arose when a home 
was destroyed by fire or was taken by 
some governmental authority and the 
proceeds were invested in a replace- 
ment. 

But the replacement was wrapped 
up in a technical procedure that re- 
quired the homeowner to trace the pro- 
ceeds directly into the replacement. He 
could not buy a new home until he had 
actually received the proceeds from the 
sale of his old home. The new tax law 
scotches all these technicalities. 

You do not have to show any reason 
for the sale of your old residence. Just 
selling and buying within the vear be- 
fore or after gives you tax freedom. You 
are not required to show that vou had 
to sell because of new location of cm- 
plovment; fire or other casualty; con- 
demnation by government; or anv other 
reason. 
¢ New Base Cost—For figuring gain or 
loss on a later sale, the cost of your new 
house is the amount paid for it, minus 
the gain on the old house that was not 
taxed. In other words, the cost of the 
new one is the same as the cost of the 
old house, plus the fresh money over 
the sales price you invested when the 
new residence is bought. 
¢ Moving Day—You are not required 
to occupy your old residence right up 
to the sale date. Nor do you have to 
occupy your new residence on the pur- 
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Mead Process Plate is the low- 
cost coated paper for faithful 
halftone printing in color or in 
black and white. Try this mod- 
ern coated for catalogs, house 
magazines, folders, long runs 
and wherever cost is a major 


consideration. 


MEAD 


4 4 


THE MEAD CORPORATION parecer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


TST. 1066 Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+New York + Chicago «Boston « Philadelphia 





Si Mey opens the window 


to GREATER PROFITS 


Here’s how Weatherseal, Inc., 
cut costs 43% in jamb assembly of 
Etling In-Swinging Windows 


@ The ingenious Etling in-swinging window 
short-cuts the tedious, sometimes dangerous, chore 
of washing windows. 

Etling and Tinnerman engineers put their heads 
together to determine a quicker way to fasten the 
side jamb assemblies. RESULT: Not only did the 16 
SPEED NUTS specified replace 32 other fasteners, 
they also eliminated the need for $3600 worth of 
assembly equipment, and broke. an. assembly line 
bottleneck. All this added up to a handsome 43% 


SPEED NUT METHOD 


16 SPEED NUT 





savings in the cost of assembling side jamb sections. 


Weatherseal also reports that product quality 
was greatly improved and assemblers picked 
up speed which ultimately put more dollars in 
their pay envelopes 


Perhaps you are seeking short cuts that pay off 
like this. Just indicate your interest by calling 
in a Tinnerman representative or writing us for 
information on our comprehensive Fastening 
Analysis Service. Also ask for your copy of 
“Savings Stories,” factual case history booklet. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12, Box 6688, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Limited, Hamilton. In Great Britain: Simmonds 
Aerocessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. 











“... only one switch of resi- 


dence a year...” 
TAXES starts on p. 126 


chase date. You can move into your 
new residence and temporarily rent the 
old one before selling. You are also 
permitted to rent the new one after 
buying, before you occupy it. 

No more than one switch of your 
residences a year is allowed under this 
special tax treatment. But if you are 
compelled to give up your new resi- 
dence because of casualty or condemna- 
tion by the government, then this rule 
is waived. 

Ownership of stock in a cooperative 
apartment corporation is just like owner- 
ship of a residence. But you can only 
come under this part of the law if you 
live in the apartment you are entitled 
to by ownership of the stock—either 
when you sell the stock and buy a new 
residence, or when you sell an old resi- 
dence and buy the stock. 
¢ What Counts—For the purposes of 
finding out if your gain on sale of the 
new residence is long-term (more than 
six months), your holding period is the 
combined period of ownership of both 
residences. 

Your residence may be part of prop- 
erty used for business—an apartment 
over a store or a home on a farm. On 
the sale of the entire property, you get 
this tax treatment only for the residence 
part of the property. You include other 
buildings relating to the dwelling—as a 
garage—but not any building relating to 
the business operations. 


In This Case: 

On Jan. 15, 1951, you sell your residence 
for $15,000. It had cost you $10,000. On 
Mar. 20, you buy and occupy a new resi- 
dence for $16,000. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


You have no taxed gain on the sale 
on Jan. 15. You bought a new residence 
within a year of the sale of the old one, 
and you paid more for the new house 
than you received for the old one. Your 
tax cost for the new house is $11,000— 
the $16,000 you paid for it, minus the 
$5,000 gain on the old house that was 
not taxed. Or another way to put it: 
The cost of your new is the cost of the 
old, plus the fresh money added to the 
sales price of the old when invested in 
the new. 


In This Case: 


Same as the previous case, except you pay 
$14,000 for your new house on Mar. 20. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


You pay a tax on $1,000 on the Jan. 
15 sale. (This is taxed as a capital gain.) 
You bought the new residence within 
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Navy planes is one of the defense jobs en- 
trusted to Quaker Gasoline Hose. 

Designed to assure a clean, unin- 
terrupted flow from supply truck to fuel tank, 
this service-grade Quaker Hose is built extra 
tough to meet the high standards of Navy 
specifications, and to withstand the severe 
wear of wartime conditions. 

Quaker manufactures eighty-seven 
different kinds of hose to supply 
the needs of American industry. 
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QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION SeG 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. RUBBER 


Branches in Principal Cities © _ Distributors Everywhere PRODUCTS 
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Long skilled in producing “miracles” to order, and now 
spurred by the emergency, America’s chemical industry has 
gone all out. In laboratory, in pilot plant, in immense new 
production facilities unequalled anywhere, chemical engineers 
are waging a mighty battle. 

In the valleys of the Ohio River, where yesterday cornfields 
stood and bird dogs roamed, a thriving ‘“‘American Ruhr” 
has sprung up. We of the Baltimore & Ohio have helped 
develop it—locating chemical plants and their supporting 
industries where they ought to be. 

In other areas, too, the B&O is assisting the chemical 
industry in meeting the challenge of Preparedness. With new 
equipment, better facilities, and more efficient methods of 
freight handling, our excellent transportation service assures a 
constant flow of America’s “lifeblood.” ‘Ask our man!” 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 





“.. . You can’t be taxed 
unless you buy for less than 


“ul 


you sell... 
TAXES starts on p. 126 


a year of sale of the old one, but you 
paid less than you received for the old 
one. The difference between the two is 
$1,000. The other $4,000 gain is not 
taxed. But it reduces your tax cost of 
the new house. The cost of your new 
house is $10,000—$14,000 minus the 
$4,000. 


In This Case: 
Same as the two previous cases, but you 
pay $9,000 for the new house. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


You pay a tax on $5,000. Although 
the difference between your purchase 
price of the new house and the sales 
price of the old one is $6,000, your 
gain on the sale was $5,000. You are 
taxed on that. The cost of your new 
house is $9,000. The entire gain on the 
sale of the old house is taxed. So it does 
not affect the cost of the new house. 


In This Case: 
Same as the three previous cases, except 
you pay $15,000 for the new residence. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


You have no taxed gain on the sale. 
You cannot be taxed unless you buy 
for less than you sell. Here you bought 
for the same price. But you must reduce 
your purchase price by the $5,000 gain 
on the old house that was not taxed. 
That makes your cost for the new house 
$10,000. 


In This Case: 
You bought a residence for $10,000 in 


’ 1948. You sold it for $15,000 on Jan. 10, 


1951. On Apr. 15, 1951, you buy a new 
house for $15,000. On Aug. 15, 1951, you 
sell it for $17,500 and buy another for 
$17,500. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


The $5,000 gain on the Jan. 10 sale 
is not taxed. You bought a new resi- 
dence within a year for the same price. 
Your cost of the new residence is $10,- 
000. When you sell it for $17,500 in 
August, you have a gain of $7,500. It 
is taxable because you do not get tax 
freedom for two sales in one year. But it 
is a long-term capital gain—even though 
you held the new residence for only 
four months. You add the time you 
held the old residence—three years. 
This makes the gain long-term. 


In This Case: 


You sell your residence on Jan. 15, 1951. 
You buy a new residence on Feb. 15. On 
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Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


X-Ray booklet shows product's “insides” 


Want to make the inner construction of 
your product interesting and easily un- 
derstood? We found the X-Ray Visual 
Sales Method most successful —a 5-page 
acetate booklet which demonstrates the 
step-by-step construction of our Sealy 
innerspring mattress. We have used it 
as a pocket demonstration piece for 
retail salesmen. And, although some- 
what more expensive than the usual 
booklet, it could be used effectively for 
direct mail, too. Now, when customers 
ask “Why is your mattress better (or 
more expensive) ?”’—we can show them! 


J. R. Lawrence, Advertising Manager, 
Sealy, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Converts photograph into line drawing 


If you have a photograph of strongly 
contrasting tones that define form (34 
view of a man’s face), it can be con- 
verted into a ‘‘postery’’ line drawing at 


very low cost. Simply make a “‘con- 
trasty’’ stat of the photograph to elim- 
inate many middle values. From that, 
make a line cut on zinc and tell the 
engraver to “‘let it come.’’ The result is 
a line proof that retains the original’s 
photographic character; that has inter- 
estingly textured shadow edges. To 
interpret the photograph as accurately 
would otherwise require an extremely 
capable artist. Experience will tell where 
certain “key form” edge areas may need 
to be defined in the photostat to hold 
intelligibly in the zinc. 

Clarence N. Johnson, Art Director, 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago, Il. 





advertisers and buyers of printing 





Keep your catalog up to date! 


Last fall when printing our 164-page 
photo supply catalog, we anticipated a 
flood of price changes in the ensuing 
months, and provided a 1-inch blank 
column on the outside edge of each 
page headed ‘‘Latest Data.’’ Then peri- 
odically as required, we mailed out a 
sheet of 16 perforated gummed stickers 
covering the new prices. Even new items 
are included on these stickers by pro- 
viding a small thumbnail sketch and a 
brief description. In this way we have 


protected our original investment in an 
expensive catalog by keeping it useful 
and up to date week by week. 
Ray Lambert, Advertising Manager, 
Hornstein Photo Sales, Inc., Chicago, Il. 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


Any item of interest 

pertaining to adver- 

tising or printing is 

acceptable, and be- 

comes the property of 

Kimberly-Clark. For 

each published item, 

a $50 Defense Bond 

will be awarded to 

the sender. In case of 

duplicate contribu- 

tions, only the first 

received will be elig- 

ible for an award. Address Idea Exchange 
Panel, Room 130, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spread- 
ing further. And remember—you add 
crisp freshness and sparkling new sales 
appeal to all printing jobs—at less cost, 
with less waste—when they're done on 
fully-coated Kimberly-Clark printing 
papers. Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


= 


"7. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Hifect* Enamel _Lithofect* Offset Enamel Trufect* Multifect* 
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pat to the socks! 


Above you see Whelps, 

looking exactly like 

he feels. Trouble is 

... increased record- 

keeping and figure work 

at Whelps’ office have 

gotten him down. 

His plight will not be yours 
—if you depend upon the 
excellent services listed below. 
For saving time, tempers 

and money—they can’t be beat! 


The New Comptometer — for all office 
figure work! An exclusive control mecha- 
nism absolutely eliminates errors caused by 
faulty stroke! Floating Touch puts wings 
on fingers! Here’s a rare combination of 
speed and accuracy! 


The Peg-Board Accounting Pian. Original 
postings yield final results! Handles all 
distribution accounting problems easily and 
speedily. 

And call us for: Rental Comptometers— 
by day or month. Skilled operators — for 
temporary or permanent work. Factory- 
trained servicemen. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
(electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago; pea ! 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. pa 


Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. 4. Ww. AYER & 808 
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“ .. You can even count the 
cost of additions... .” 
TAXES starts on p. 126 


Mar. 15 your new residence burns down, 
On Apr. 15 you use the fire insurance 
money to buy a new residence. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


Any gain on the Jan. 15 sale or on 
the fire insurance money of Mar. 15 is 
not taxed, even though you had two 
buys within a year of the January sale. 
The fire (or any other involuntary con- 
version) automatically ends the year 
after the previous sale and starts a new 
year. Any gain on the insurance money 
is not taxed. The involuntary conver- 
sion is treated as a sale, and you bought 
a new residence within a year after that 
(Apr. 15). 


In This Case: 

Your residence was taken by the state to 
build a highway. You received $14,000. 
Your cost had been $9,000. Six months 
later you bought a new house for $15,000. 


This Is the Tax Result: 

You have no gain on the involuntary 
conversion. The condemnation by the 
state is treated as a sale. And the pur- 
chase within a year for more than you 
received keeps the gain from being 
taxed. The same rules would apply if 
you lost your property because of de- 
struction, theft, or seizure. Under ordi- 
nary involuntary conversion rules, you 
would have no gain if you immediately 
reinvested the exact funds you received 
as a result of the involuntary conver- 
sion. 

Otherwise, you would have to set 
up a replacement fund with the Treas- 
ury’s permission. These old rules no 
longer apply to residences. The rules 
about the purchase of a new residence 
within one year apply instead. You do 
not have to earmark the funds or sct up 
a replacement fund. ’ 


In This Case: 

You sold your old residence, which had 
cost you $10,000, for $15,000 and bought a 
new one for $12,000. After you moved into 
the new house, you made some additions— 
say, a wing and a garage—that cost $2,000. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


You pay no tax on that part of the 
gain ($2,000) used for the additions— 
if they were paid for within a year after 
you sold the old residence. The cost of 
the new residence becomes $14,000, 
and you pay a capital gains tax on only 
$1,000. 


In This Case: 


You sold your summer home and bought 
a new summer home within a year. You 
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Important! 


Informative! 


PE A nee A eee 


Timely | 


Send for this booklet Today! 


Here’s valuable information for export pac 
which meet Government Specifications for 


J If you ship overseas—or plan to in the future—y 

N this booklet. It lists Government Specificati 

i, ( Adhesives meeting these specifications, their 
erties and application. 


» A 
COMPANY 


aging specifications and the adhesives which will 
Let us put this background to work for you. 


Send hisi booklet today. Write 3M, Dept. 110, 
ADHESIVES » COATINGS + SEALERS Si1'rlqvcwe toe Dewoie3, Mickigns 7 surDeP 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY °* ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICE: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 41) PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
EXPORT AND CANADIAN SALES: 270 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Between Rising Production Costs AND 
New, Tighter Price Controls! 


Costs are destined to rise ever steadily 
—but selling prices aren’t. That means 
tightening profit margins unless you 
can find a way to “‘un-squeeze” the 
clamp on Costs, save man-hours— 
and use these extra man-hours, in 
other ways, to increase production. 
Don’t underestimate your costs of 
thousands of misspent man-hours. 
They are loss-leaks that build up and 
add to production costs, costs that are 
unproductive, costs that cannot now 
be tacked-on to your selling prices. 


Add Man-Hours to YOUR Plant's 
Productive Capacity — Without 
Increasing Workload of Personnel! 


Do you know all the facts about the 
Automatic ‘““Transporter”’, the amaz- 


ing materials handling truck that re- 


leases 2 out of 3 men from back- 
breaking hand-handling and re- 
leases them for more productive 
work? 


Let us send you this really revealing, in- 


Find out how you can train your 
gun on costs, increase production 
and make more profits in these days 
of squeezed margins. 

Find out how you, too, can eliminate 
material handling and shipping bot- 
tlenecks... speed production... ship 
more goods faster .. . add to your 
plant’s productive capacity without 
increasing penn, onto by learning 
what Automatic Transporters can do 
for you. Mail the coupon—there’s no 
obligation. 





YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING 
COSTS CAN BE CUT IN HALF! 


Three out of four 1 Gpetenee he -led electric 
trucks in use are A TRANS- 
PORTERS. They save up to am of your 
material handling 
costs. Press-button 
agic moves cone 

wit —— = 
erey saves hours 
and dollars in han- 
pane costs every 

working day. 








formative booklet: “How te Make Your cr dena cassie ep: ian lence sae laden tik “ak ee nc ein 


Material Handling Pay Dividends.” Mail 
Coupon. 1 


Mail Coupon For Material Handling Booklet 


trot Aitomalic ““ 


93 W.87th St., Dept. 


send me, without  wenion. your FREE 
cy-Saver C ECK C et:“How 
e Your Material ost he Pay Dividends.” 


Company Namécec cocccccreccecccscvcccscccceces ° 


i 
: 
World's Largest Exclusive Builder i 
of Electric industrial Trucks 
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. 

i 

T-I, Chicago 20, Ill. | 
] 

1 

i 

i 


Street Address....ccsecees See sencdscesoecovcesece Q 
CMisicitaesus rere ee t 





live in your summer home about three 
months during the year. The other nine 
months you live in a residence you own 
in the city. 

This Is the Tax Result: 


The ordinary rules for the taxing of 
gain on the sale of a capital asset apply. 
The special rules for nontaxed gain on 
the sale of a residence apply only to 
your principal residence. 


In This Case: 

You were a tenant-stockholder in a co- 
operative apartment house. You sold your 
stock and within one year you bought a 
house that you use as your residence. 


This Is the Tax Result: 


The sale of the stock is treated the 
same way as the sale of a residence if 
you were using the apartment as your 
residence at the time that you sold the 
stock. 


Road Tax Detours 


Truckers are hitting hard 
at New York's new weight- 
distance levy—on the long 
road through the courts. 


New York State’s new truck mileage 
tax, originally scheduled to go into effect 
on Oct. 1, has run into some snags. 
Both truckers and nearby states are fight- 
ing it with everything they have. 

If the law stands up, all New York 
and out-of-state trucks with a maximum 
gross weight of more than 18,000 Ib. 
will be taxed at a graduated rate on a 
weight basis for each mile of New York 
highways used. 
¢ Up in Arms—The truckers lobbied 
hard to keep the law from going on the 
books, then carried their fight to the 
courts. At the end of September, they 
got a temporary injunction from the 
State Supreme Court. Now they are 
angling for a permanent restraining 
order until the constitutionality of the 
law is settled. And it looks as though 
one side or the other will appeal any 
decision the court reaches. The way 
things stand, the state can go ahead 
with procedures for levying the tax, but 
can’t impose sanctions on truckers who 
don’t comply. 

Nearby states are up in arms, too. 
They don’t like tax provisions that ap- 
ply to out-of-state trucking concerns, 
claim the law will damage interstate 
relations. Ohio and Vermont have al- 
ready struck back with corresponding 
taxes aimed at New York trucks, and 
Pennsylvania will probably follow suit 
once the law is in effect. Maine, too, is 
considering a state tax similar to New 
York’s as a defense measure, and similar 
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TQ D A ...4 Crotty-run factory restaurant 
helps solve these manpower problems 


Right now, with manpower and 
output at a premium, in-plant 
feeding the Crotty-way has many 
practical advantages. The experience 
of plants, in 45 cities across the 





country, clearly shows that a well 

thought-of, Crotty-run employee 
Prevents mid-shift cafeteria solves a multitude of 
letdown problems. 


If you need a lunchroom... 


Crotty Brothers Will help you set up a 
feeding method that can be quickly and 
economically installed in your present 
facilities 


If you now run your own... 


Crotty Brothers will relieve your people 
of all supervisory time, trouble and 
expense... and assume full responsibility 
for its satisfactory operation 


Now is the time to act! Your firm 
will need every advantage in the 
difficult months ahead. So fill in the 
coupon, and mail it today for the free 
| booklet “Employee Feeding Methods” 


and checklist of Successful Operatin 
+ | CHECKLIST Successful Operating Procedures Proced es ad 
A quick, easy way to profit from the experience of others...make F 
sure your plant restaurant is functioning most efficiently...getting 
greatest possible employee relations benefits. Mail coupon. 


enact. exist 


A few 
at the many nationally 
known companies 


American Woolen Co., \ iy SOSA EEE EEEEAEEEAESEEEEEEOEEEOEMEE 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Crone Company, Chicago, il. Re”) CROTTY BROS., INC. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

— — Please send me without obligation your FREE Checklist 

Mack iterations! Meter and Booklet “Employee Feeding Methods”. 


Truck Corp., Allentown, Penn. 


Seen ter ae Wise. B R @] T H E RS I N c. COMPANY NAME 
‘ 





General Motors Corp., 
New Departure Division, 


Meriden, Conn, 137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX. 


OPERATING IN 16 STATES AND 45 CITIES 
BY. 





STREET ADDRESS. 





FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 





TEMGO 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


BOEING 


Lockheed 


These four leading aircraft manu- 

facturers have selected TEMCO to 

build major assemblies and component parts 

for their newest military planes. Production engi- 
neering ability combined with one of the finest 
and best equipped facilities in the country has 
firmly established TEMCO as one of the 
nation’s leading aircraft engineering and 


manufacturing firms. 


Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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‘. . . Do license fees and 
the gas tax alone spread the 
tax burden properly? . . .” 
ROAD TAX starts on p. 134 


action is crystallizing in Massachusetts. 

Another protest against New York's 

action came in the form of a resolution 
passed at a Boston meeting of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators a couple of weeks ago. 
The New England states sav they will 
do all they can to wipe out the law. If 
that doesn’t work, they will turn to de- 
fense legislation that would start a form 
of interstate competition that won't do 
the trucking business any good. 
e Pay As You Go—The new highway 
use law, called a weight-distance tax, is 
supposed to make heavy vehicles pay a 
fairer share of the costs of the state 
highway system (BW—Aug.11’51,p104). 
As a basis for the levies, truck operators 
are to hand in monthly mileage reports. 
They must also obtain a $5 highway- 
use permit. The law, however, docs 
not apply to buses, farm trucks, govern- 
ment trucks, or to vehicles that operate 
exclusively within commercial zones sect 
up by the Public Service Commission 
or within the limits of a city or village. 

But from the heavy vehicles that will 
feel the bite, New York expects to take 
about $6-million in the period from 
Oct. 1 to Mar. 31, about $18-million 
in a full fiscal year. For a major truck- 
ing concern, it’s estimated the tax might 
run as high as $10,000 a month or more. 
The revenue will go into the state’s gen- 
eral fund instead of being earmarked 
for highways. That’s another sore point 
with the truckers. 

Of the $2-million appropriated to 
administer the bill this vear, $1,200,000 
is earmarked for constructing weighing 
stations throughout the state to help 
enforce the law. The original plan was 
to build 42 stations now, 71 more in 
the future. But high costs forced the 
state to cut down its first project to 20 
stations. That’s going to throw a lot 
of the responsibility for payment onto 
the truckers themselves. 
¢ No Inbetween—Although the finan- 
cial impact of the law may be still hazy, 
both sides have plenty of positive state- 
ments to make about its merits. In- 
creased highway-user fees—particularly 
on heavy trucks—was a big issue in New 
York’s 1951 legislature and in many 
other states. In recent years, a number 
of states have concluded that license 
fees and the gas tax alone don’t spread 
the tax burden properly among the va- 
rious Classes of vehicles. That led to 
consideration of a third tax based on a 
combination of weight and mileage. 

In New York, the legislative com- 
mittee set up to look into highway 
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CREATING NEW WEALTH FOR AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Large volume production is the key to the creation of new wealth. 

In expanding the nation’s output of essential food and manu- 

factured goods, industry and agriculture depend on minerals and 
chemicals mined and refined by International. 


Yay 0 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE * POTASH * COMPLETE PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 
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@ for large business 
© for small business 
@ for ALL business 
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CUT MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 


REDUCE 
STORAGE 
COSTS 


| 

: 

More and more manufacturers are helping solve 
their materials handling problems and storage 
problems with Generalift Pallet Boxes. It’s the 
versatile container that sharply cuts costs... and 
helps step up production . . . because ONE work- 
man, fork-lift truck, and Generalift Pallet Box 
do the work of many employees. Write us. We'll 
promptly provide full information on the 
Generalift Pallet Box, on ANY of our shipping 
containers. 


WE WILL MAIL FREE COPY OF “THE GENERAL BOX” 


This colorful booklet illustrates and 
describes the many advantages of the 
Generalift Pallet Box. We will be glad 
to mail upon request. 


BOX COMPANY 


engineered shipping containers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East 
St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Mil- 


el 


ALL TYPES OF ENGINEERED 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


wavkee, Sheboygan, Winchendon, 


Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 
General Box Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss. 
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General General 
Corrugated Cleated All-Bound Pallet and 
Box Corrugated Box Pallet 
Container Box 





revenue problems made this point: On 
the basis of ton-mile usage (movement 
of one ton was one mile), passenger Cars 
were paying 23 cents in taxes per 100 
ton-miles, while a 40,000-Ib. tractor- 
semitrailer was paying five cents. And 
that didn’t take into account the cost 
of heavy truck damage to highways or 
the added cost of building roads and 
bridges to support trucks. 

From there on, Governor Dewey took 
personal charge of the weight-distance 
bill. The underlying thought seems to 
be that the trucking industry, which 
needed gentler handling in its younger 
days, can now stand up under a bigger 
tax load. And the Dewey view report- 
edly opposes earmarking such revenues 
for highway use alone, on the ground 
that motorists are no longer a special 
class, but virtually all the people of the 
state. 
¢ Strictly Opposed—As the truckers see 
it, there’s a soak-the-trucks move on. 
At least for publication, they trace it 
back to a persistent railroad campaign 
aimed at upsetting the industry. Along 
with the weight-distance tax, the 195] 
legislature hit them with a big increase 
in license fees and upped the tax on 
diesel fuel. 

Here are some of the points they are 
raising against the mileage tax: 

¢ The ton-mile basis of the legisla- 
tive committee’s figures is unsound, 
they say, because comparing passenger 
weight with freight weight is like com- 
paring apples with oranges. They 
counter with alternative figures of their 
own, claim a large truck pays five times 
more for highway use than a passenger 
car. 

e Truckers say the law is discrim- 
inatory in that it exempts 90% of the 
industry, falls mostly on long-haul truck- 
ers with their big rigs. 

e According to truckers, the move 
will be a big setback to industry efforts 
to break down interstate trade barriers 
through uniform state laws and recipro- 
cal arrangements. 

¢ They complain that the law’s 
setup means keeping tons of records 
and a big added cost of accounting. 
For some small truckers, accounting 
costs may exceed the actual tax. 

e Since the tax is collected on the 
basis of highway use, they want it ear- 
marked for highway improvement. 

e Truckers say the tax will result 
in higher trucking rates. 
¢ Call to Arms—Meanwhile, the truck- 
ers, who see more trouble ahead, are 
lining up their forces. In June the 
state’s numerous trucking associations 
got together to form the State Truck 
Operators & Allied Industries Legis- 
lative Committee. The idea is that 
a single outfit that represents the state’s 
whole industry can better harness its 
political potential. The committee’s 
first job was to handle the court fight. 
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Standard **Specs’’ simplify 
planning, purchasing ... 


G-E "*Packaged’’ power units 
arrive in easily-assembled units ... 


Easily hoisted or pushed to 
convenient iocation ... 


Easily installed—saves vital 
manpower hours. . » 


— 


ONE OF WORLD'S BIGGEST MANUFACTURERS expands quickly with G-E “packaged” 
power units, as shown above and left. Note that your power system can be installed 
before completing construction, giving you ample power to speed the rest of the job. 


Here’s how packaged power equipment 
speeds plant expansion 


No matter how much more production 
you need now, or will need in the future, 
here are four good reasons for investigat- 
ing General Electric’s ‘‘packaged”’ power 
equipment today: 

SAVES TIME. Order standard G-E power 
equipment for your entire system early— 
install the pre-assembled units quickly. 
No waiting for ‘‘missing links.”” Easy 
planning, easy installation and operation. 
Releases valuable time of key men for 
other important duties. 


REDUCES COST. In many cases, 50% 
to 80% less copper needed for plant 
wiring. Flexible; eliminates expensive 
“hand-made” systems. Cuts costs at 
nearly every step, from purchasing to 
maintenance. 


And in a fraction of the time usually required you have a com- 
plete electric power system. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


AVOIDS TROUBLE. G-E engineered 
“packaged” units arrive at your plant 
ready for use. All components are com- 
pletely co-ordinated and metal-enclosed. 
Helps prevent shut-downs due to power 
failure, provides greater personnel safety. 


SAVES SPACE. No more need to clutter 
precious plant space with sprawling, dan- 
gerous open switchgear and wiring. G-E 
“‘packaged”’ units are compact. They can 
be put in convenient locations: near ma- 
chines, in “‘unused corners.” 


Get your vital electric power equip- 
ment in packages. Install the units like 
machine tools. For more information, call 
your local G-E Apparatus Sales Office— 
or write to General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 


“Electric Power for 
Industry’s Third and 
Biggest Expansion” 


For assistance in modernizing 
or expanding your electrical 
system to meet today’s 
greater production, send for 
this new 24-page booklet, 
Ask for Bulletin GEA-5600- 
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NAMES TO LET: Disney’s cartoons, Arthur Murray’s dancers, Duncan Hines’ books build a ready-made market for many products. 


Hitch Your Product to a Name 


In these inflationary times, even a 
name costs more than it used to. It 
costs more to build a brand name; it 
costs more to keep it where vou want 
it—in the customer's mind. But if you 
don’t keep up somehow, your product 
may be lost among the 26,000 or so 
brand and company names that are 
clamoring for the consumer’s attention. 

Faced with the impossible task of 
competing with concerns that have 
million-dollar or multimillion-dollar ad- 
vertising budgets, some companies are 
finding another solution: They are 
hitching their wagon to a name that 
is already sailing high. By franchise 
agreement, or for a fee or a rovalty, 
they manufacture products under a 
label the consumer knows. 

For example: 

e This week Hines-Park Food, 
Inc., crashed Birmingham, Ala., to set 
up a big correlated sales program for 
Duncan Hines food products. 

e Next month Carolvn Fashions, 
Inc., is launching its new line of Arthur 
Murray evening dresses in the maga- 
zines Vogue and Glamour 

e Right now Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, Inc., is lining up manufac- 
turers who will make products inspired 
by the Disnev film, Peter Pan, to be 
released late in 1952 or early in 1953. 
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¢ This week Textron, Inc., is ne- 
gotiating trademark agreements with 
manufacturers—some have already 
signed up—for authorization to use the 
Textron name on their products 

Each of these ventures has variations. 
But all are intent on the same goal: to 
work a good name to the hilt. 

Some such effort has got to come, 

savs Victor Lebow, marketing con- 
sultant and chief exponent of franchise 
merchandising (BW —Feb.18'50,p57). 
People buy anvthing thev think has 
significance, Lebow says. Partly as a 
matter of protection, partly because it 
builds up their egos, they buy what 
they recognize. If winning recognition 
on vour own comes too high, a quick 
way to do it is to latch onto a name that 
has the recognition. 
e Ways and Means—There are a lot 
of ways, of course, to spread a name 
around. Howard Johnson does _ it 
through an agency setup. Dealerships 
under contract to sell a company’s 
products—the Whelan agency stores 
are an example—is another way. In the 
Monitor Equipment Corp. case (BW— 
Jan.27°45,p85), distributors banded to- 
gether to create a new brand name that 
thev own in common. 

But the kind of name-spreading that 
can be loosely termed franchise mar- 


keting is rather different. Basically, it 
works this way: A group of independent 
manufacturers that have businesses of 
their own get under a common um- 
brella. Except in the food field, cach 
one is the exclusive manufacturer of 
the particular product he puts out 
under the “borrowed” name. The 
owner of the name keeps more or less 
strict control of the quality of the 
product; aside from this the manufac- 
turer is his own boss. He does his own 
distributing and most of his own ad- 
vertising. But he benefits from joint 
promotions and from the national ad- 
vertising of the name owner. And in 
most cases he gets merchandising help. 
¢ Old Stuff—It is not a new method of 
merchandising. Fruit of the Loom, 
100-vear-old textile converter, has been 
licensing manufacturers to make prod- 
ucts carrving the Fruit of the Loom 
name and guarantee since 1923. Walt 
Disney Productions has done _ it 
since 1932 with spectacular results. 
The movics, of course, spawned whole 
schools of one-shot byproducts, tied to 
a single picture or a single character— 
Hopalong Cassidy, Roy Rogers, Gene 
Autry, or whoever. 

But the newcomers to this type of 
merchandising are giving it a new 
stress. Some of them have been at it 
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There’s nothing sicker than a sick boy 


In hours, he changes from a human dynamo to a chemicals. Wyandotte has saved time, money and 
limp rag. But, today, penicillin shields him from labor for thousands of customers. Let's discuss your 
many of the once-dangerous children’s diseases; problems — in confidence. #Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
helps him recover quickly from less serious infections. 


To produce penicillin requires bicarbonate of soda 
— itself a pharmaceutical. Because the quality of the 
soda is important, Wyandotte’s bicarbonate is widely 
used. Its uniform particle sizes make it easier to 
handle and to blend in compounds. 


You will also find this U.S.P. quality bicarbonate 
in a variety of less spectacular but equally practical 
applications. It is needed in self-rising flours and 
baking powders. In fire extinguishers, its gases 
smother flames. These same gas bubbles make 
cushiony sponge rubber. Bicarbonate is also a buffer- 
ing agent in Wyandotte Steri-Chlor* which sterilizes 


food equipment in dairies, restaurants and hotels. 


‘ : . Wyandotte Steri-Chior sanitizes expensive dairy equipment without 
Your business may require the exacting use of the least corrosion of the metal. 


@ ORGANICS 


yandotte CHEMICALS _ einorcanics 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES @ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 
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& loth... 
® Manufacturing cloth 
on an outdoor hand- 
loom in China...today. 
Note whirling spool and 
rapid “take-up lever’ 
action of the standing 
man’s right hand. 
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Let machines do the hard 
work — bigger and bigger, more 
and more, but always machines, 
not men —that’s the “secret” of 114.0 
America’s progress and strength. 





And behind that secret is 
an influential, small portion of America’s 
population: the engineer-specialists 
who find new ways, new equipment to make 
and to distribute and to apply the power 
that turns the wheels of industry. 


These men are specialists because 
they understand horsepower and kilowatts. 
They can transform coal, oil and water into 
electricity, mechanical power, steam, heat, : 17.0 Plus 
refrigeration and the other power services that 
make machines and buildings live and breathe. 








These men know how to 
pump all forms of power through pipes, ducts, 
wires, shafts and belts. Just as blood, veins, 
nerves, bones and tissue give an arm strength, Production of goods and 


these men give industry its strength . . . through power. services in the U.S. has 
increased 70% since 1939 
< ---made le by the 
Small wonder that these men, growth nose ecto 


~ the men who make the rich, growing power-field market, wield services. The only power-field 

great buying influence in utilities and across all industry. pair pte pn _ & 

audience-growth is Power. 
And since more of these men use 

Power in their jobs than any other magazine .. . it’s no 
wonder at all that advertisers use Power more than 
any other magazine in the world to reach the 
men who buy the power-goods to 
make progress possible. 
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IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT, PUT BEHIND IT 


A MGraw-Hidd Publication & ® 








SERVING 


INDUSTRY 


@ Here's a new plastic material that 
has already proven itself for such 


items as washing machine tubs, boat hulls, aircraft and re- 
frigerator parts. It can be molded on a fast cycle. Its high 
strength is due to Fiberglas reinforcing. Unlike aluminum and 
porcelainized steel stampings, Fiberglas can be molded to 
intricate shapes in a single operation . . . there’s unlimited color 
selection, with color molded in... no finishing required. And, 


© Makers of Presses for the Metal 
Working and Processing industries 

* Plastics Molding Presses 

® Die Casting Machines 

® Hydraulic Pumps, Valves 


and Power Units 


best of all, the supply of this new 
wonder material is available. H-P-M 
engineers were quick to realize the 
vast potential of Fiberglas plastics and 
H-P-M is the first press builder to offer 
a complete line of stock presses for 
this new molding process. 


Write for Bulletin 5107 which describes 
reinforced plastic molding. 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


1000 MARION ROAD, MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A, 





long enough so that the results can be 
measured. 

One is the Duncan Hines foods. 

e Shining Example—It was just after 
the 1948 elections that Roy H. Park, of 
Agricultural Advertising & Research, 
Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., persuaded Duncan 
Hines to tag his name onto a line of 
quality foods. Hines had already be- 
come synonymous with good food 
through his annual publication, Ad- 
ventures in Good Eating. 

Hines-Park Foods, Inc., with Park as 
president, started out as its own dis- 
tributor. It soon found that this was 
too costly a setup. So, Park says, “we 
carried the label to the food.” 

Today Duncan Hines ice cream is 
made by 90 manufacturers; 33 other 
franchise holders turn out 156 Duncan 
Hines food products, and more are 
coming on the line every day. Park 
figures that some $10-million worth of 
Hines foods will be sold this year 
through regular food outlets. 

The manufacturer pays a moderate 
franchise fee for the Hines label. He 
also pays a percentage of his gross sales. 
And he agrees to earmark 2% of his 
wholesale volume for advertising—14% 
for local or regional advertising; the 
other 4 of 1% for national advertising. 

Quality controls are a vital part of 
the Duncan Hines program. The 
manufacturer who wants in on the deal 
goes through a careful screening. And 
periodically, the Park-Hines field staff 
tests the product from the store shelves. 
e Another Way—In Textron, the op- 
eration is different. Textron, Inc., has 
for the past vear or so been chiefly a 
manufacturer of gray goods. Its efforts 
to manufacture its own finished con- 
sumer products were a fiasco (BW— 
Jul.15°50,p50); it no longer makes any 
under the Textron name. 

About a year ago, Textron entered 
its first trademark agreement, which 
authorizes a manufacturer to use the 
Textron label on his product—men’s 
underwear, ties, women’s lingerie, ho- 
siery, and the like. 

The manufacturer makes payments 
to Textron on the basis of his dollar 
sales. Textron in turn puts most of 
these payments into advertising dollars. 
Textron hopes in this way to get some 
return on the $5-million-plus it sank 
into establishing a consumer name in 
the six vears it was in the business. 
¢ Watch Your Step—A Textron spokes- 
man points out that there may be legal 
pitfalls when you extend the right to 
use vour trademark to an outside con- 
cern. If you don’t act to protect vour 
ownership, both owner and user mav 
wind up losing their rights to it. Also, 
if the owner doesn’t guard the quality 
that his trademark has come to mean 
to the consumer, the courts, might 
consider it a case of misrepresentation. 

So ‘Textron, like Hines-Park, writes 
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How airliners pocket a raise in payload 


protected. For neoprene resists sunlight and weath- 
ering . . . retains its resilience despite bitter cold 
or sizzling heat. And because neoprene is tough 
and resistant to abrasion and tearing, it with- 
stands the rough treatment encountered during 
loading and unloading operations. 


 pemeg Lockheed Constellations streaking across 
the world’s airways are showing a new silhou- 
ette. They’re carrying the recently developed 
Speedpak . . . a streamlined, detachable cargo 
container which fits snugly under the plane’s fuse- 
lage. Quickly loaded with baggage, mail or freight, 
the new Speedpak increases a Constellation’s pay- 
load by four tons . . . permits much faster baggage 
handling at airports . . . promises increased rev- 
enue for airline operators. 


Neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber, plays an 
important role in the Speedpak’s design. Used for 
the gasket around the container rim, it provides a 
tight-fitting seal against the elements. With neo- 
prene on the job, the Speedpak’s cargo will stay 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


Just as in this revolutionary new cargo con- 
tainer, neoprene may help greatly in your new 
product development or improvement plans. Send 
for our booklet, ‘““Design for Success with Neo- 
prene,”’ which describes neoprene’s properties and 
many of its important uses. It may suggest ways 
you can use versatile Du Pont neoprene to ad- 
vantage. Write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- «. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: OXIDATION + HEAT « SUNLIGHT * OZONE + ONS + GREASE + FLAME +* CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING + AGING + ABRASION 
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+3 tells in non-technical language 
what 2-way radio is and what it does 

. Shows how it works. You'll see 
how management can know at all 
times what’s going on because it has 
voice contact with roving crews and 
with men at remote locations. 


. .. Shows how RCA 2-way radio 
expedites materials handling, co- 
ordinates survey and construction 
projects, and eliminates aimless 
driving in tracking down trouble... 
It reports how 2-way radio is used to 
route cars and trucks, to mobilize 
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RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 26VD, 
Camden, N. J. 


Name 


OPERATIONS 


Send me a free copy of “‘2-way Radio for Industry.” 


EQUIPMENT 
repair crews fast, and to prevent 
disruption to production cycles. 


... also covers the survey facilities 
offered by RCA to determine the 
2-way radio system that best meets 
your business needs .. . includes a 
digest of the FCC rules regulating 
industrial radio service . . . reveals 
how to co-operate with industry’s 


* frequency allocation committees. 


* & * 
This brochure is yours for the 
asking. (in Canada, write: RCA 
Victor Limited, Montreal.) 





Firm 





Address 





City 





a 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





its own specifications for the manu- 
factured product, keeps it up to snuff 
by constant check. 

¢ Murray—The Arthur Murray _ pro- 
gram, which got under way about a 
year and a half ago, is a royalty proposi- 
tion. About a dozen companies are al- 
ready directly involved. 

Most manufacturers looking for an 
umbrella don’t have a widely established 
name of their own. But some of the 
Murray label users do have a name in 
their own right; they apparently figure 
that two good names are better than 
one. Among Murray’s licensees are the 
Cohama division of Cohn-Hall Marx 
fabrics; Richelieu pearls; Daggett & 
Ramsdell toiletries; Butterick patterns. 

Murray-tagged products must by con- 
tract be subject to U.S. Testing Co. 
All the products must have some tie-in 
with dancing. Victor Lebow, who han- 
dles the Murray licensing setup, insists 
on this 

Like Textron, Murrav puts the roval- 
ties it receives into advertising: its ad- 
vertising budget runs around $2-million 
a year. Like Duncan Hines, it helps 
put over promotions for its licensees— 
by providing free dancers for fashion 
shows, for example. In return Murray's 
240 studios get the widespread pub- 
licity of the manufacturer's promo- 
tions—and most Arthur Murrav_ prod- 
ucts are sold with a gift certificate 
for a free dancing lesson. 
¢ Leave It to Hollywood—Probably 
the most fabulous example of what 
franchise marketing can do is Walt 
Disney Productions. Nearly 200 manu- 
facturers in the U.S. are turning out 
some 2,000 Disnev items—from _five- 
cent greeting cards to $25 record plav- 
ers. Outside the U.S., Disney has 
over 350 licensees. Retail sales of 
Disnev merchandise run around $100- 
million a year. What the rovalties 
bring in Disney doesn’t say. 

The Disnev food licensing division, 
which handles Donald Duck foods, is 
—along with books—one of the most 
successful lines. It accounts for some 
$20-million in retail sales a vear. Six 
months ago, the food licensing division 
set up a strict controls program, some- 
what like the Duncan Hines operation. 
¢ Big Package—The Disnev concern 
offers a wide merchandising service to 
its licensees. Its first commercial tele- 
vision spots were recently completed 
for the food licensing office in Chicago. 
Licensees get the spots at cost; they 
are part of a merchandising package 
that includes labels, quality control, 
newspaper mats, radio spots. The 
character merchandising division in 
New York offers similar service in help- 
ing set up displays in stores. 

Ephemeral? Not at all, sav Disnev 
officials. Every seven years a Disney 
picture is re-released—and a brand-new 
crop of children stirs up the market. 
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All Lufkin Chrome-Clad 
Micrometers 

now tapped on 
Warner & Swasey 


Tapping Machines 


Warner & Swasey No. 11 Precision Tapping and Threading Machine 


is ipa NAME, LUFKIN, has long been associated with 
extreme accuracy by users of precision measuring 
instruments. However, many man-hours of selective 


assembly were required to assure such accuracy in 
Lufkin Micrometers—until Warner & Swasey helped 
simplify and speed up their production. 

Now Warner & Swasey No. 11 Precision Tapping 
and Threading Machines tap the high precision 
threads necessary in the hub and in the thimble of 
the micrometer. They perform each of these tapping 
operations in one pass, where three were previously 
required. And Warner & Swasey’s positive lead screw 
principle maintains an accurate and constant lead 
control in these threads. No longer must an operator 
“feel” his way into the work by hand, or risk damage 
to the finished threads on withdrawal. 


But of particular importance to Lufkin, operators 


in use at Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan. 


can now qualify the starting positions of the taps so 
the “zero” mark on the micrometer’s thimble matches 
perfectly with the reading lines on the hub when 
assembled. This drastically reduces the time-consum- 
ing selective and individual fitting of thimble to hub 
formerly necessary. 

Where your work requires extreme threading 
accuracy on a production 
scale, call in your nearest 
Warner & Swasey Field 
Representative. He'll ex- 
plain the many unique WARNER 
features of the No. 11 Pre- & 
cision Tapping and Thread- SWASEY 
ing Machine, and show you 
how it can improve your Cleveland 
tapping operations. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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1 “Kermesse Fantastique” is the story of a little puppet who... 


4 . . » where everything is gay, bright, and colorful, and... . 


Youre Being Sold—But You Don't 


One look at television will show you 
what a profound effect the late George 
Washington Hill of American ‘Tobacco 
had on American advertising. Hill be- 
lieved that you could irritate people 
into buying your product. His doctrine 
Lucky Strikes 
that dozens of advertisers are still copy- 
ing Hill's tech nsistent, clam- 
oring repetition—in their TV com 
mercials 
¢ New Id Perhaps even the Madi- 
son Ave. crowd has finally had enough 
of it. That may explain the warm wel- 
come given by the advertising agency 
people to a European advocate of the 
opposite school of thought to Hill’s, 
the school of soft understatement. 

He is Joop Geesi 38-vear-old 
Dutch film maker, whose Dollywood 
studios in the Netherlands specialize 
in puppets and cartoons. 


was so successful with 


, 
inimated 
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Geesink has just completed a trip to 
this country to sell his commercial films. 
Several big U.S. advertisers—a big 
chemical company and an oil concern 
—are eying Geesink’s work with in- 
terest. They are thinking in terms of 
both brief ‘T'V commercials and longer 
educational films. 

¢ Details—Several things distinguish 
Geesink’s films from the regular ‘T'V 
commercial. For one thing they are 
done with painstaking artistry. A one 
minute Dollywood production, for ex 
ample, takes about two months to turn 
out. A second difference is that Gee- 
sink subordinates sales pitch to enter 
tainment. No matter how short, Dolly 
wood commercials have a storv. The 
plug for the product may not come 
until the final few seconds. In some 
Dollywood productions, the sponsor 
only appears in a credit line at the end. 


This has paid off for some of Gee 
sink’s clients. “The Story of Time,” 
an elaborate fantasy made for Rolex, 
is shown by movie distributors abroad 
as a regular short feature. U.S. ex 
hibitors are also asking for it. Geesink 
has also accumulated a number of offi 
cial prizes. His most recent: the Grand 
Prix d’Honneur at the Venice Film 
Festival this year for the ‘“Kermesse 
Fantastique” (pictures). 
e¢ Many Trades—Geesink got into the 
film business about five years ago. Be 
fore that he had had a varied career, 
starting as a window decorator for 
stores when he was 13. Since then he 
has been variously a merchant seaman, 
decorator, film animator. He made his 
first puppet film while doing decors 
for the Folies Bergeres in Paris. The 
film had only one puppet and Geesink 
didn’t think much of it. But Philips 
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. where everything is also free. Not until the very end... 6 . - - does the radio maker’s name—Philips—appear. 


Eindhoven, the General Electric of 
Europe, liked the general idea. Since 
Philips is an extensive film user, Gee- 
sink was set. 

Geesink’s clients have included 
Bata, Shell, and KLM. Some Ameri- 
can companies—Gillette, Esso, Borden, 
and Procter & Gamble—have had Dolly- 
wood films made for their overseas 
markets. 
¢ Cost Plenty—Today Geesink’s films 
are complex—and expensive. ‘““Kermesse 
Fantastique,” which lasts 10 minutes, 
required no less than 300 puppets made 
of piastic, wood, and cloth. The 
musical score was written by the 
French composer George Auric. All 
told, the film took 14 months to make. 

To get Geesink to make a film like 
“Kermesse”” would cost you at least 
$75,000. A one-minute TV commer- 
cial costs from $5,000 to $10,000. 
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PRODUCER Joop Geesink (left) produced the film in his Dollywood studios. 








REVOLUTIONISTS 


ae W. C. Voskuil, _ 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Midwest Unit Editors-in-Chief 


The five editors-in-chief of Midwest 
Unit Farm Papers and the 38 full-time 
editors on their staffs are leaders in 
the revolution that has made farming 
in the Midwest 8 states an example of 
free enterprise at its best. 

Midwest farmers rely on them for 
information that has made farming an 
efficient and profitable business... has 
made farm homes as modern as those 
in the city... has made the Midwest 
the richest farm market in the world. 

How much Midwest Unit Farm Pa- 
pers are appreciated by their 1,267,706 
readers is shown in the high reader- 
ship of Midwest Unit Farm Papers. A 
recent survey disclosed Unit papers as 
better than 3 to 1 choices over the leader 
among general farm magazines. Write 
for a copy of this interesting study. 


MIDWEST 4” UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and Indiana) 
CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDWEST OFFICES AT: 

250 Park Avenue, New York . . . 59 East Madison Street, 
Chicago . . .542 New Center Building, Detroit . .. Russ Building, 
San Francisco . . . 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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Postwar Macy's 


Price war, that is. Fig- 
ures alone don't show whether 
price-cutting hurt or helped 
the department store. 


Did Macy’s lose money on the big 
ptice war early this summer? 

That was the first thought that oc- 
curred to everyone in the retail trade 
last week when R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
issued its annual report for the fiscal 
year ended July 28, 1951. And at first 
glance the answer seemed to be a 
resounding “yes.” 

e The Evidence—First, there was an 


| arresting little sentence in the presi- 


dent’s report to the stockholders. In 
commenting on the price war, Jack I. 
Straus said: “It was beneficial to the 
extent that it reasserted Macy’s tradi- 
tional policy, even though to date it has 
been expensive.” 

Second, there were the figures them- 
selves, which showed a dip in earnings 
from the year before. In the fiscal year 
ended July 29, 1950, Macy’s had tre- 
ported net retail sales of $321.2-million, 
earnings of $9.9-million before federal 
taxes. Last year, with sales soaring to 
$350.8-million, the Macy chain cleared 
only $9.6-million before taxes. 
eMacy Down, Others Up—That 
seemed to clinch it. For while Macy’s 
earnings were shrinking, those of other 
big department store chains were in- 
creasing. Gimbels’ earnings before taxes 
had climbed from $10.2-million for the 
year ended in mid-1950 to $11.1- 
million for 1951, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores’ from $27.3-million to 
$29.3-million, Allied Stores’ from $21- 
million to $22.7-million. 
¢ Inside Story—It’s impossible to prove 
anything, of course, but insiders say 
that this reasoning is wrong. Macy’s 
dipping profits, they say, don’t stem 
from the price war, but rather from 
some Macy troubles of long standing. 

The general feeling is that Macy’s 
is a victim of sheer size. At least, say 
the observers, this applies to the New 
York store, which accounts for over half 
of the corporation’s business. Its opera- 
tions have become inefficient. 

Sales costs per square foot have 
mounted steadily at the huge old Herald 
Square store. As a result, the profit ratio 
—as Macy people themselves will admit 
—has slipped steadily over the past dec- 
ade in comparison with other depart- 
ment stores. 

e No Margin for Error—Another ex- 
planation springs from the fact that 
Macy’s operates on such a slender profit 
margin. As one observer puts it, “A 
couple of mistakes, and there you are.” 
Such a mistake evidently cost Macy- 


KEY-TOTER 


To Win and Hold 
Business Friends 
At Xmas — for All Year 


Zipper key case with 6 swivel hooks. 
Genuine pigskin lined with suede leather. 
License pocket. 2 blade penknife. Triple Cut nail file. 


* including 4 line 
$1 85 gold imprint 
in lots of 100. Less in quontities. 


Write for new catalog 
and prices of more than 
100 top selections for Xmas giving. 











*plus 13% Fed. Tox 


ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


302 Fifth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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“New York’s 

famous Essex House 

offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities, 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $8 to $17. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18, 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
st HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent ]. Coyle, Vice-President (@ Managing Dir. 
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New York considerable money early 
this year. ‘The store miscalculated the 
duration of the big buying boom early 
this year. As a result, it got caught with 
heavy personnel and other expenses for 
several weeks after the boom stopped 
cold. 

¢ War Helped, Maybe—There is no 
cvidence, however, that Macy’s actually 
lost money on the price war during the 
summer. Price-cutting is alwavs ex- 
pensive, but it’s Macy’s normal way 
of doing business. The New York 
store right now, for example, is offer- 
ing cut-rate prices in several depart- 
ments, including drugs and books. 

It’s even possible to conjecture that, 
had it not been for the price war, 
Macy’s might have turned in an even 
worse earnings report than it did. 
¢ Trouble for All—It was the second 
half of the fiscal year—the first half of 
calendar 1951—that gave the trouble. 
Everybody took a shellacking profits- 
wise; Macy’s just took a worse one. 
Macy’s dropped from $3-million earn- 
ings before taxes in the first half of 
1950 to a deficit of about $1.1-million 
in the first haif of 1951. 

But others had their troubles. 
Gimbels’ half-year earnings before taxes 
were down from $2.5-million in 1950 to 
$l-million in 1951, Federated’s from 
$9.4-million to $5.3-million, Allicd’s 
from $6.4-million to $2.5-million. 


Check Out in Comfort 


A supermarket in Eugene, Ore., takes its 
customers for a ride at the checkout stands 
—and the clients love it, especially the kids. 
The market has installed four gadgets 
called “Rest-a-Checks,” which are small 
merry-go-rounds with benches. Customers 
push their wagons on the turntables and 
sit down to rest; checkers turn the merry- 
go-rounds, bringing the customers to the 
cash register in turn. 
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Automatic Block Signals ond Centralized Traffic Control speed traffic. 


CLEAR BOARD! 


That’s railroad talk for clear track 
ahead—let ’er roll! And that sums 
up The Milwaukee Road. Now in 
tip top shape—ready, willing and 
able to move the nation’s traffic with 
safety and dispatch. 

A progressive management and 
an alert personnel are contributing 


their share to better railroading. 
Good plant, good people—a com- 
bination that’s bound to benefit ship- 
pers and travelers. 

Travel with pleasure—ship with 
confidence via The Milwaukee Road. 
Milwaukee agents are in principal 
cities. Write, phone or call. 


SHIP—-TRAVEL 


Look ot the map! 
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ABOUT fel. —THE ALL-CHEMICAL METAL-WORKING SOLUTION F-; 
a 





FROM F. E. ANDERSON Oil COMPANY «+ 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 
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LUSOL—THE HOTTEST THING ON THE COOLANT MARKET 
pment 
| 
| 
| 


Today, right now, you can take the first 
step toward startling production gains in 
your own shop. The free book, offered be- 
low, gives you the facts about Lusol, the 
metal-working solution which is revolution- 
izing coolant practices and machining pro- 
cedures. You'll learn how plant after plant, 
all over the country, has stepped up output 
from nearly every machine in its shop. 
Actual case histories of 50%, 200% and 
even 500% increases in machine speeds 
and production rates! 

Lusol replaces soluble oils and emul- 
sions, as well as regular cutting oils on 
many operations. 


NEW TYPE COOLANT —The simple, fac- 
tual evidence in this book shows why 
Lusol cools faster, increases tool life, re- 
duces the number of grinding wheel dress- 
ings. You'll see how Lusol, an oil-free 
concentrate added to water, makes the best 
coolant you ever used. How it makes water 
wetter, so it removes heat faster. How it 
decreases the surface tension of water, so 
it penetrates to the very cutting edges of 
your tools and keeps grinding wheels from 
loading up. 

You'll learn the extra advantages possi- 
ble with oilless Lusol. Advantages like 
elimination of degreasing before painting 
or assembly. How floors and workers’ 
clothes stay cleaner. No oil-soaked shoes, 
How Lusol licks machine odors and der- 
matitis. And how it protects machines and 
products from rust. 


SAVINGS IMPRESSIVE —Truly, these are 
savings so important and far-reaching that 
no one who owns or operates a machine 
tool can afford to pass them up. So today, 
take time to ask for your copy of the 20- 
page book, “Lusol, the all-chemical metal- 
working solution.” 


Over 40,000,000 gallons of 
LUSOL SOLUTION USED TO DATE 


In plants all over the nation, in almost 
every type of metal-working operation, 
over 40,000,000 gallons of Lusol solution 
have been used, boosting production rates, 
saving tools and lengthening grinding wheel 
life. 

In each of these applications Lusol has 
replaced another coolant, showing substan- 
tial savings. Obviously, an enormous 
amount of technical know-how has been 
accumulated during these conversion peri- 
ods. This data is constantly sent to Lusol 
sales engineers in the field. Your local 
Lusol sales engineer, listed in the classi- 
fied phone book under “cutting oils,” is 
well equipped to answer your questions. 
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users say* 


case histories of Lusol at work 


A BEARING MAKER—‘“‘Look at that fine 
finish! No smoke around the machine, and 
the bearing-half comes off the broach so 
cool it can be gauged for accuracy imme- 
diately.” 


A JOB SHOP—“41 drills and 25 taps were 
required for producing 1,984 pieces in 50 
hours. Changed to Lusol and produced 
more pieces in same period with 12 drills 
and 8 taps.” 


A MOLDING MANUFACTURER— 
“Lusol keeps the machines clean; a dis- 
tinct advantage over the lubricant we for- 
merly used. The men like Lusol because 
they can see the work clearly, right up to 
the time the metal enters the rolls.” 


A MACHINE TOOL BUILDER-—-‘‘We 
remove 245 cubic inches of cast iron per 
hour in that surface grinder. Instead of 17 
wheel dressings per chuck load formerly re- 
quired, only 7 are needed now with Lusol. 
We're going 100% to Lusol.” 


*User names furnished on request. 








Get complete facts about Lusol by writ- 
ing for this 20-page booklet. It contains 
information on machine cleaning, main- 
tenance of Lusol solutions, elimination of 
dermatitis and odor in machines, plus 
many case histories of Lusol at work. 
Write F. E. Anderson Oil Company, 
211F, Portland, Conn. 


MARKETING BRIEFS 


A.C. Nielsen Daniel Starch 


Paul W. Stewart Neil H. Borden 
Four winners (above) got Paul D. Con- 
verse Awards at the University of Illi- 
nois this weekend. The annual awards 
are “for outstanding contributions to 
the development of the science of mar- 
keting.” 
° 


Delaware’s supreme court killed the 
ban on big price signs for gasoline 
pumps (BW -Sep.22’51,p52). The 
court held that the legal limitation to 
> 4-in. x 6-in. signs was so arbitrary that 
it amounted to taking property without 
due process of law. The state legisla- 
ture had enacted the law as a step to 
quash the gasoline price war. 
e 


Advertising rates for three Curtis pub- 
lications—Saturday Evening Post, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Holiday—are up for the 
second time in a year. Increases aver- 
age 6% for black and white, slightly 
more for color. Cost increases are the 
reason, Curtis savs. 

e 
New president of Nedick’s quick-lunch 
chain is Walter S. Mack, Jr., president 
of National Power & Light Co., which 
bought control of Nedick’s (BW — 
Jun.9’51,p30). Mack plans to revamp 
present Nedick stores and has worked 
out a franchise deal to set up prefab- 
ricated Nedick units across the nation. 

~ 
Price guarantees to dealers are offered 
by Alexander Smith, Inc., and C. H. 
Masland & Sons (for whom Smith is 
sole selling agent) as warranty that car- 
pet prices won’t drop further in 1951. 
The aim is to prod wait-and-see dealers 





and consumers into buving now. 
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says the new 


PAGE GAGE 











“only 2 inches from the bottom of the sheet!” 





PAGE GAGE WARNS 

: Dae —— TYPIST when she is 2'2 

PAGE GAGE alone saves retyping hundreds of pages a Wo . ae (ashen tegen the bettas 
month. It saves stationery, time —and tempers. Yet it’s only iy of the page. Tells her 
one of many new, exclusive features. Cth fa <P as she types how much 
m space is left — and 


Years 2nead in engineering. Years ahead in performance. y~ keope telling her to 
ee the very end. See it 


Smith-Corona is tomorrow’s typewriter here today! ; peleiiaceni dl. 


New Super-Support Segment permits an all-new luxury 


“write” no other typewriter can match. New 4-Way Ribbon ONLY SMITH-CORONA 


Control, new Scale-Scope, Error Control, world’s fastest HAS ir! 
Automatic Margin, Non-Skid Colorspeed Keyboard. 


Call any Smith-Corona branch office or dealer 
for a demonstration. 


Smith-Corona 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 








FINANCE 


Three Tax-Free Formulas for Breaking up The XYZ Co. 


1 The Split-Up 
| xyzCo. | 
Stockholders 





ea XYZ Stock 
ABC Stock 
MNO Stock 














2 The Split-Off 





XYZ Co. | 
Stockholders 








(Some) 


ABC Stock 
aeemmomE RAT 
Rraceacoremenr snes 


| XYZ Stock 











3 The Spin-Off 


XYZ Co. | 
Stockholders | 














RY¥z Co. 














Tax Law Eases Corporate Splits 


ket value for the new shares, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue would prob- 


There’s one rather obscure provision 
in the new tax bill that Congress 
passed last week that can mean a lot 
to you, under either of two conditions: 

e Your company has subsidiaries, 
oe 

¢ You want to break up your com- 
pany into separate corporations, but 
are worried about tax pitfalls. 
¢ Why Divide?—Companies break up 
into smaller units for a variety of rea- 
sons. Somé are forced to by antitrust 
action; others split voluntarily to avid 
such action. 

Companies often find business rea- 
sons for wanting to subdivide. Thus 
dn integrated steel setup, with mining, 
shipping, and milling interests, might 
want to split into its components. Or 
a company might have strayed into an- 
other business. “Thus a manufacturer 
of textile machinery might have gone 
into making textiles and want to 
separate the two functions. 

Sometimes businessmen—as in the 
case of chain stores—decide that state 
franchise requirements make it simpler 
for them to incorporate separate com- 
panies in each state where they do 
business. 

A last type of would-be splitter is the 


154 


company that just plain doc. é want 
to become too big. 

e Distribution—F'rom a_ federal tax 
standpoint, there is no reason why 
companies shouldn’t break up. But 
when it happens, the original corpora- 
tion very often wants to distribute 
stock in the new company (or com- 
panies) to its stockholders. Different 
companies have many different reasons 
for desiring such stock distributions. 
One reason is common to all com- 
panies; it works like this. Corporations 
have to pay income tax on 15% of the 
dividends they receive from other cor- 
porations in which they own stock. 
But if this stock can be distributed to 
the stockholders of the original cor- 
poration, the corporation itself pays no 
tax on the dividends. 

This sounds cut and dried; but ac- 
tually it is where vour tax pitfalls begin. 
Unless you get smart legal advice, you 
may find that your stockholders are be- 
ing taxed when they receive their 
shares in the other concern. They 
could be taxed at their regular tax rate, 
on the theory that the stock distribu- 
tion is a dividend “in kind,” instead 
of in cash. 

If there is no readilv determined mar 


ably rate them on the basis of book 
value. That could be quite costly to 
the stockholder. 
Naturally, your 
have to pay capital gains tax 
new shares if they sell them. 
true whether or not they pay 
tax when they get the shares. 


stockholders will 
on the 
That’s 
income 


I. The Splitup 


Up until last week, there was only 
one absolutely guaranteed _ tax-free 
method of distributing shares in new 
companies to stockholders of the orig- 
inal company. That was the splitup 
(above). 

In a splitup, the original company 
(which we might call XYZ Co.) trans- 
fers all its assets to two or more com- 
panies (in this case, ABC and MNO). 
In return, XYZ Co. gets their stock. 
Then XYZ Co. distributes the ABC 
and MNO shares to its own stockhold- 
ers and dissolves itself. 

As early as 1924, the courts and BIR 
recognized this sort of breakup as 
tax-free. For instance, when  Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc., and Radio-Keith- 
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‘aile 
‘esearch 


develops 


stronger, lighter 


pressure vessels 


The pressure vessels and deep-drawn shapes being made today 
in the Scaife factory are better because of scientific research in 
Scaife Laboratories. For example, the development of the new 
Scaife Dura-Lite LP-Gas Cylinder included a complete study of 
the deep-drawing process, using half-size parts made on the 
research department press shown above. This procedure, 
supplemented by complete metallurgical, physical, chemical 
and specialized studies, permits accurate evaluation of various 
materials, drawing methods and 

processing procedure. The result 

is a better, more serviceable prod- 

uct designed and made on sound 

engineering principles. 


SCAIFE 
ComMPANY 


OAKMONT (Pittsburgh District), PENNA. 


Makers of Pressure Vessels 
for Air, Gases and Liquids 


per is the “big brother” of 9 
ess shown at the top of the 

Fol. size cylinder-half has eon 

formed in one stroke of the press 

(see right) and is being removed 

for processing and assembly. 


Starting with a 
circular sheet of 
steel— 


a cup is formed by 
a conventional 
drawing opera- 
tion, 


A continuation of 
this pressing op- 
eration turns the 
cup “inside out” 
without removing 
it from the dies, 


completing—in a 
single stroke— 
the deep-drawn 
shape, which be- 
comes a cylinder- 
half. Shown below 
is the complete 
cylinder, a stand- 
ard container for 
liquefied petro- 
leum gas. Similor 
Scaife cylinders 
are used for freon, 
acetylene and 
other materials. 








FAST, SURE 


Delivery of Fuel 
Oil to your home 
depends on 


VIKING PUMPS 





The heating of hundreds of thousands of 
homes in the U. S. depends upon Viking pumps. 


Installed on thousands of trucks, economically deriving their power from the truck itself, 
these pumps deliver the fuel from truck tank to your storage tank in a matter of a 


few minutes. 


If you have a problem of moving petroleum products fast, 
safe and sure ask Viking for the answer. Send for bulletin 


series 51 today. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


THE ORIGINAL 


"“GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





GT 25 
Tf yy 
Sphere 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire 


FIRE never warns you in advance. 
Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 
can make a surprise attack when 
you least expect it. Let us show you 
how GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers 
discover and stop FIRE ... and 
lower your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO ... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





There’s ONE way 
to make sure. Invite a 
Fuller adhesive special- 
ist to double-check your 
operations. Chances are, 
you’re doing all right. But 
chances are equally good 
hell be able to recommend 
improved, more economical 
methods ... and (of course) 
Fuller Adhesives that will 
do an even better job for 
you. For helpful, on-the- 
spot service, u can 
count on Fuller! 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 


H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Konsas City 6, Cincinnati 2, ae Chicago 47, 
Son Francisco 3, Buffalo 





How XYZ Co. can “spin off” stock 

of an existing subsidiary 
“XYZCo. | 

] XYZ Co. owns some { | Stockholders | hi 

ABC Co. stock, acquired ie 
before 1951... 
Some 
ABC Steck 
Before 1951 


ABC Co, 


. XYZ Co. may set up 
@ new company (FGH Co.) — 
for a business purpose —then 
transfer FGH Co. stock to 
XYZ stockholders. 


& 





Orpheum Corp. split up as a result of 
antitrust action, BIR ruled that there 
would be no income tax on the dis- 
tribution of the new shares. 


ll. The Splitoff 


The splitoff (page 154) has been 
more chancy. In the splitoff, the orig- 
inal company, XYZ, does not dissolve. 
Instead, it transfers a part of its assets 
to one or more companies, which give 
their own stock in return. Then XYZ 
hands over these shares to its stock- 
holders. The stockholders, in return, 
hand back some of their XYZ stock to 
XYZ Co. 

That complied with the legal require- 
ments—or so the Tax Court has decided 
in some cases. BIR usually argues that 
splitoffs are taxable. It says that, in a 
roundabout way, a splitoff could dis- 
tribute earnings of XYZ Co. to the 
stockholders at the capital gain rate, 
rather than the ordinary rate they pay 
on dividend income. 


. The Spinoff 


Until last week, there was no doubt 
at all about the spinoff. New shares 
received in a spinoff were taxable at 
regular income rates. In a_ spinoff, 
XYZ Co. would transfer some of its 
assets to a new company, getting stock 
in return. The new stock would be 
distributed to XYZ stockholders, who 
would not turn in any XYZ stock in 
exchange. 
¢ Abuse—The spinoff had been specif- 
ically ruled out by the 1934 revenue 
act. The act was intended to halt this 
abuse of the spinoff: 

Suppose a company has a surplus of 
$100,000, which it wishes to pass on to 
stockholders at capital-gain rates. It 
transfers the $100,000 to a new cor- 
poration, gets stock in return. The new 
stock is distributed to the stockholders 
of the original corporation. Before 
1934 this distribution wasn’t taxed. 
The stockholders could then liquidate 
the new corporation and get the $100,- 
000 as a taxable capital gain. 

Under the 1951 revenue act, spinoff 
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SERVING 


FOR WATER 
PURIFICATION 


rae ATA TABLET 
HYPOCHLORINATOR 


for EFFICIENT... 


ECONOMICAL CHLORINATION 


Here’s safe, easy-to-handle, economical chlorine — 
metered accurately and without waste —for effi- 
cient, dependable chlorination. It’s a great new 
Mathieson team, HTH Tablets and the HTH Tab- 
let Hypochlorinator, to provide steady, controlled 
chlorination at a new low cost. 

Dairies, carbonated beverage plants, breweries 
-..Swimming pools and water supplies...sewage and 
industrial waste disposal systems—all depend upon 
chlorine for its germ killing action. Often, however, 
the scale of the operation cannot support the use 
of cylinder chlorine, and the use of chlorine in other 


forms may lack the accuracy necessary for effi- 


INDUSTRY, 


AGRICULTURE 


ciency and economy. Here the Mathieson HTH 
team is particularly applicable. 

HTH Tablets and the HTH Tablet Hypochlor- 
inator are typical results of Mathieson’s progres- 
sive, market-wise research program. Directed by 
industry’s needs, this program will continue to de- 
velop new and improved products and processes 
to serve industry, agriculture and public health. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


AND PUBLIC 


A GREAT NEW MATHIESON TEAM 


HEALTH 








What makes one 
man worth 


$40,000 
—another 
only 


$4,000 ? 


How does a $40,000-a-year executive get 
where he is? What does he know that the $4,000- 
a-year man doesn’t? His secret is simple. He real- 
a that by patterning his business thinking—his 

nurse of ac jo after that of outstanding lead- 
ers, he will gain the same success. Here is a 
li! xrary packed with executive methods and _ tech- 
niques that successful men use to handle their 
jobs efficiently. With it you can quickly acquire 

business “know-how” that fits you for advance- 

t and bigger-paying jobs. 


Let the new and improved 
LIBRARY OF 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


equip you for executive success 


ERE are books giving you quick access to 
the fundamentals that promote executive efficiency. 
Revised and improved in keeping with the special 
r quir ements of modern | business pr actice, they are 
virtually a complete course in business adminis- 
tration Spend a few minutes a day with these 
books so that when your opportunity to step into 
a better job does come, you will be ready. 


Here's the kind of practical business help you 

wont... 

@how to organize a single department or a whole 
business . . . how to plan and control its workings 

@where and how to get money and use it to best 
advantage . . . how to keep your business financi- 
ally sound 

@how to reduce credit losses . . . modernize your 
collection system . . . handle important elements 
of credit policy 

@how to put the company’s correspondence on a 
more effective, economical basis 

@how to improve sales organization and marketing 
methods . . . develop promotion ideas . . . get 
marketing results 

@how to conserve and direct your energies 
hendle scores of detailed problems in every field 
of business activity 


FREE TRIAL! 
EASY TERMS! 


he library 


Stallment, 
> Coupon Now; 

McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
330 W 42 St., NYC 18, N. Y. 
Send me the revised MeGraw- Hill Library of Busi- 
ness Management, 6 volumes, for ten days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In ten days I will send $3.50 and 
$4.00 monthly until $19.50 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid. 


(Print) 
Address 


Company 


Position 
This offer applies to U. S. only 
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of common stock is made tax-free. It 
applies only to stock of corporations 
organized in 1951 or later. The tax 
exemption won't stand up if you liqui- 
date your subsidiary company after the 
spinoff, so that it looks to BIR as 
though the setting-up of the new com- 
pany was just a dodge. The subsidiary 
has to be established for a legitimate 
business reason. 

¢ Roundabout—If part of your busi- 
ness is already organized as a separate 
corporation, or if you have stock hold- 
ings in another corporation, you can 
get the benefit of a tax-free spinoff in 
this roundabout way: You form another 
corporation and transfer the stock of 
your subsidiary—or other stock holding 
—to that third corporation. Then you 
distribute the stock of that third cor- 
poration to your own stockholders, tax- 
free. In effect, it’s the same thing as if 
you distributed the subsidiary’s shares 
direct to your stockholders. 

There is one catch to these tax-free 
spinoffs, introduced while the bill was 
in conference. Unless you can show 
that tax saving was not the major pur- 
pose of the spinoff, your new company 
will not get its $25,000 exemption from 
surtax and its $25,000 minimum excess 
profits credit. Normally, corporations 
are entitled to both of these. 

How do you figure what your capital 
gain—or loss—is if you sell the new 
shares? Suppose you buy XYZ stock 
at $100 a share, and the market price 
rises to $200. Then part of the assets 
of XYZ are transferred to a new com- 
pany, whose stock is distributed to 
you. The new law says that when this 
happens an allocation ratio will be 
worked out with BIR. Suppose the 
tatio is 75% for the old stock, 25% 
for the new. If you sell your new stock 
for $50 a share, your capital gains are 
$25, since that is the difference be- 
tween what you realize and 25% of 
your original investment. 


Savings Deposits Rising 

In spite of the tug of rising costs on 
the pocketbook, people are still hang- 
ing on to their savings. At least, deposits 
in U.S. savings banks are on the rise. 


Deposits in the 529 U.S. mutual sav- 
ings banks went up in September for 
the fifth successive month, according 
to the National Assn. of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. 

During September, deposits climbed 
$84-million, compared with $65-million 
in August. For the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, deposits climbed $206-million, 
reaching a new high of $20.6-billion. 
During the same period last year, when 
a wave of scare buying was going on, 
deposits dropped $55-million. 

About 75% of the gain during the 
September quarter came from new de- 
posits, as distinct from div idend credits. 





DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 
WANTED! 


Facilities available immedi- 
ately for manufacturing, as- 
sembling and handling mili- 
tary production,—prime or 
sub-contract. 


modern Yoder rolling 
30 punch presses, as- 
sorted equipment, assembly 
lines, six-man tool and die 
shop. Over 200 employees and 
experienced engineering staff 
with Know-How! 

Modern, concrete, fire-proof 
building with 75,000 square 
feet of usable space. Own 
large shipping docks. Plant 
conveniently located in indus- 
trial section of Cleveland, 
Ohio, near center of city. 


The WEATHER-PROOF Co. 
1407 East 40th St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

TELEPHONE: UTah 1-6300 


Five 
mills. 

















Leading Motor Repair Shop 
is Sold on KLIXON Protectors 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.: Paul Leicht, president of the 
_ ire Electrical Company, specialists in fractional 
integral motor repair, speaks from many years 
of successful experience. 

“As one of the best equipped motor pegele shops in 
New En nglend, we've worked on all kinds of motors, 
operated under many different conditions. And we 
refer motors protected with KLIXON Protectors. 
experience has — that they prevent burn- 
outs due to overload and voltage conditions, and 
reduce unprofitable type repairs. Yes, we're sold on 

KLIXONS. We find they help our business.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manbfacwrer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer- preference. re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 

‘ON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
— FOREST STREET 

TTLEBORO, MASS. 


Manual reset 


KLixo 
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Bank Rates Move 14% Higher 


Following the lead of the National City Bank of New 
York, banks across the country are jacking up prime rates. 
That means all bank loans will cost more. 


The growing demand for bank credit 
has finally led to a boost in the interest 
tates banks charge for loans. Last week 
the National City Bank of New York, 
No. 2 U.S. bank, announced it was 
boosting its “prime rate” from 24% 
to 23% (BW —Oct.20'51,p28). Other 
New York banks followed quickly, and 
by the next day the move had spread to 
other big U.S. cities. 

The prime rate is the interest that 
banks charge their blue-ribbon cus- 
tomers, borrowers whose credit is 
equally acceptable to big banks all over 
the country, for loans that may run as 
long as a year. 
¢ They Have Reasons—Since there is 
keen competition for this type of busi- 
ness, no bank would risk boosting its 
prime rate unless it were fairly sure the 
general economic picture indicated that 
other banks would follow. 

Very often in the past, an upward 
movement in rates has been preceded 
by a signal from the Federal Reserve 
Board. Sometimes the central bank 
has boosted the rediscount rate. A 
boost in the reserve requirement by 
the Fed preceded the last increase in 
the prime rate, last January, from 24% 


¢ Conundrum—This time, however, if 
the Fed is flying any signal, the signal 
savs that it doesn’t want money rates 
to get any tighter (BW —Oct.6’'51, 
pl50). During the two weeks ended 
Oct. 3, FRB bought about $900-mil- 
lion of government securities. At the 
same time, member bank reserves in- 
creased $169-million. 

While some of its buying was for 
technical reasons, FRB did make it 
easier to borrow money from banks by 
this action. Then the Fed stepped out 
of the government-bond market, leav- 
ing observers with this conundrum: Had 
the central bank been holding the line 
on money rates just temporarily, while 
the Treasury’s big $11.2-billion refund- 
ing was going on? Or is it going to keep 
on buying government securities, to 
make sure higher money rates won't 
interfere with defense production? 
¢ Signs—Meanwhile, banks keep right 
on lending more and more money to 
business. In the latest week for which 
nationwide reports are available, loans 
by reporting member banks jumped 
$143-1aillion. In New York City alone, 
during the week ended Oct. 17, busi- 
ness loans climbed $92-million to a 
new high. Nondefense loans were 
predominant. That’s the seventh straight 
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weck business loans have climbed in 
New York. 

Signs like these must have made 
bankers confident that a boost in the 
prime rate could be made to stick. They 
figured that most of their competitors, 
like themselves, were reaching the point 
where they would like to see the loan 
increase taper off. They have loaned 
about as high a percentage of their de- 
posits as they care to and wouldn't be 
interested in attracting a lot more bor- 
rowers by sticking to the 24% rate. 
¢ Starter—This condition, bankers say, 
has existed ever since business loans 
started moving up early in August. 
Some sav the situation became ripe as 
early as last spring. 

What touched off the boost in the 
prime rate, according to Wall Street 
gossip, was a big five-vear loan that a 
group of banks made one top-grade bor- 
rower at 2}%. Those are pretty gen- 
erous terms for a loan of such maturity. 
The National Citv, one of the banks 
on the loan, decided that it would im- 
mediately be getting demands from 
other blue-ribbon borrowers for similar 
treatment. Since it wasn’t ready to do 
that, it decided to lift the rate structure 
by jacking up its anchor rate. 


Coast Power Sale Clears 
A Reef, Nears Another 


American Power & Light Co. won 
the latest round before the Securities 
& Exchange Commission in its fight 
to dispose, as it sees fit, of its subsidiary 
Washington Water Power Co. But it 
will probably run into trouble with the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee 
if it goes ahead with its plan to sell its 
WWYP stock to public utility districts 
in Washington state. 

SEC last week gave American until 
Jan. 1 to arrange terms for the sale. 
The commission overruled the request 
of some AP&L stockholders, including 
Electric Bond & Share Co., which owns 
about 8% of AP&L stock. These stock- 
holders wanted to have the Washing- 
ton Water Power stock distributed 
directly to them (BW —Sep.22’51, 
pl5l). 
¢ Better Deal—American’s management 
had argued that the company and its 
shareholders would get a better deal 
from the sale than from distribution. 
American asked SEC to give it until 
Jan. 1 to arrange a sale. If sale terms 





WRITE FOR CASE 
STUDY REPORT 
No. 351 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 


B 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 








THINSTEEL 
puts more steel 


4 id on your reel 


ee mS 


The combination of extra-long coils 
(200# per inch of width and up) and/ 
more ft. per lb. in Thinsteel is a real 
aid to production scheduling. Because 
Thinsteel provides the maximum lineal 
feet of cold rolled strip steel per lb. for 
thickness specified, in the longest prac- 
tical coils for the width involved, there 
are real opportunities to increase pro- 
duction, reduce manufacturing costs, 
and cut machine down time. 


«+. more parts 
in your carts 


The tangible evidence is found in the 
increased yield of finished parts per 
ton of Thinsteel processed. Character- 
istic of Thinsteel, because of CMP’s 
precision processes, you suffer no foot- 
age loss due to oversize variation in 


gauge. 


ANYTIME 


So, when you check your present yield, 
remember that with Thinsteel you can 
count on the extra footage that adds 
up to increased production. Of course, 
today, Thinsteel preduction is directed 
first to defense needs but whether for 
defense or regular civilian end-use 
manufacture, it is a helpful answer in 
stretching steel supply. 


CrP 
THINSTEEL 


PRECISION COLD ROLLED 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

New York ©@ Los Angeles © Indianapolis 

Chicago ©@ St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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cannot be agreed on by that time, 
American said it would then distribute 
the stock, 

In these circumstances, the commis- 
sion said, it did not feel it was justified 
in superseding the judgment of man- 
agement “However,” the commission 
said, “we cannot permit this condition 
of stalemate to continue indefinitely.” 

Accordingly, the commission ordered 
American to file by Nov. 4 a plan for 
distribution of the W ashington stock 
in order that distribution could be ex- 
pedited if the company has not filed a 
notification of sale by Jan. 1 
e Approval-AP&L is going to have 
trouble selling the subsidiary before the 
deadline. If it is able to get around 
the various local legal obstacles to the 
sale (BW—Apr.28’ 5] ,p128), it will run 
smack into the western Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee. 

The public utility districts would 
have to sell new bond issues in order 
to pay for Washington Water Power. 
And to do that, they need VCR clear- 
ance. Otherwise, no investment banker 
will bid for the bonds. Under VCR 
regulations, it’s clearly inflationary for 
a municipality to borrow money for the 
purchase of a privately owned utility. 
VCR people say that this applies to 
public utility districts, too. 


New “Tax Bills’ Score 
Success With Banks 


Tine new ]44-day “tax bills,” which 
Secretary Snyder designed to be attrac- 
tive to banks (BW —Oct.20'51,p146), 
went over so well with them that the 
Treasury wound up paying less interest 
than it does on 91-day bills. 

‘The new issue was sold on a yield 
basis of 1.55%, compared to about 
1.61% for the previous issue of 91-day 
bills. This is abnormal; you'd ordi 
narily expect longer-term securitics to 
take a higher rate. But a new feature 
of this offering made it possible for 
banks to resell the securities at a loss, 
and still make money. And the effect 
is to increase the amount of bank credit 
outstanding. 

Banks with which the 
tax and loan accounts were 
pay the Treasury for any 
they bought by crediting the Treasury 
account. Until the Treasury draws on 
these accounts for cash, the banks don’t 
have to put up any money. Meanwhile, 
they own the bills and earn interest on 
them. (Of course, they have to carry 
their usual reserves with the Federal 
Reserve system against the deposits 
created by this deal.) 

The earnings that the banks make 
from these Treasury deposits should 
more than compensate them for any 
losses they take in selling the bills. How 


Treasury has 
allowed to 
“‘tax bills” 








From small ‘Original 
Equipment Manufac- 
turer” units to public 

works giants of 

200,000 G.P.M., 

there's an Economy 

ui] Pump for every pump- 

ing need. Job records 

of a quarter of a 

century and more prove 

their lower-cost service. 

Centrifugal, axial and mixed 

flow pumps for all purposes. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


Address 
Dept. BW-10 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 


DIVISION OF HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
Sedgley Ave. at 19th and Lehigh, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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much they make depends, of course, 
on how long it is before the Treasury 
draws on its funds. 

This week banks were already sell- 
ing the bills at a loss—around 1.62% 
to 1.64%. In the bill market, prices 
are quoted on the basis of yield. And 
a rise in yield means a lower price. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Open-end investment trust assets added 
up to over $3-billion on Sept. 30, says 
the Natl. Assn. of Investment Com- 
panies. That’s some $690-million more 
than a year ago. Third-quarter net 
sales of new shares came to $84-million; 
in 1950 they were $64-million. 
s 


Life insurance companies had assets 
totaling $66.5-billion on Aug. 31, com- 
pared with $62-billion a year before. 
U.S. government obligations accounted 
for 17%, compared with 23% in 
1950; corporate bonds, 36% vs. 35%; 
nonfarm mortgages, 26% vs. 22%. Pre- 
ferred and common. stock holdings 
totaled $2-billion, compared with $1.9- 
billion in 1956. 
a 


The railroads (BW—Oct.26'51,p138) are 
again asking ICC permission to raise 
freight rates. Requested: a 6% hike 
in the east, 9% elsewhere. If the plea 
is granted, the industry will have the 
full 15% raise it requested earlier this 
year, but which the commission O.K.’d 
only in part. 

a 
Higher rates on automobile insurance 
have been set for Pennsylvania. Private 
passenger car bodily injury rates have 
been hiked 11.4%, property damage 
rates 30%; commercial vehicle prop- 
ertv damage rates have. been upped 
13.1%. 

4’ 
September sales of life insurance 
dropped 21% under the 1950 figure, 
to $1,946-million. It’s the first time 
since January, 1950, that monthly sales 
have fallen below $2-billion, and the 
third straight month in which thev’ve 
gone behind their year-earlier level. 

2 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will soon seek $93.3-million of new 
capital. It will sell publicly $30-million 
new 30-vear debentures; and sell to 
stockholders 633,274 shares of new 
common at a price of $100. 

° 
Fire losses for September rose 16.3% 
to $53.4-million, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reports. January- 
September losses added up to $548.5- 


20% 


million, 6.3% over the 1950 period. 
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ONE LOCATION 


OR MANY 


tna Life designs Group Insurance 
Plans exactly to your requirements 


The firm whose operation is confined to a single locality and the 
business whose organization is nationwide have one thing in com- 
mon when it comes to Aitna Life Group Insurance Plans. They 
find that this Company, a pioneer in the group insurance field, is 
geared to provide expert counsel and efficient claim service with 
equal effectiveness no matter what the extent of their business. 
Your insurance broker knows the 42tna Life's reputation. A home 
office trained Group Representative will be glad to provide him 
with full information on a wide range of flexible group plans to 


fit every business situation. 








Group Division AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 
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NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 


The traditional use of skilled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
These elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 
dling equipment into a smooth 
running system. Product quality 
improved, output increased and 
costs went down. 


There may be similar opportu- 
nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 
engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


Mechanical 


Hanae g Dee 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICR. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd 
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THE MARKETS 





How the Break Hit Some Stocks 


1951 Range 
High Low 
$31.00 $26.00 
88.00 59.00 
58.25 43.63 
14.50 2.50 
. 119.50 77.75 


102.50 83.00 
27.63 17.75 
44.88 37.00 
49.38 26.00 
63.88 49.50 


58.13 40.75 
47.25 23.75 
69.00 42.25 
43.63 25.88 
37.38 30.50 


19.13 13.88 
82.50 64.00 
49.50 26.00 
56.25 37.75 
80.50 13.50 


37.25 26.50 
40.25 25.00 
26.25 16.88 
49.00 33.38 
25.25 16.38 


64.88 45.13 
66.75 38.25 
57.00 41.00 
55.13 44,00 
80.88 51.00 


Atlas Tack... . 
Barber Oil... . 
Celanese Corp.... 
Crystal Oil. . 
Dow Chemical 


Electric Boat... 
Ex-Cell-O Corp 
Freeport Sulphur. . . 
General Electric 


Gulf Oil 

Hazeltine Corp.. . se ae 
Hooker Electrochemical. . . 
Imperial Oil. 

Int. Harvester. . . 


Int. Tel. & Tel... 

Johnson & Johnson 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... . 
Marathon Corp 
Molybdenum Corp. 


National Distillers 
Pan-American Petroleum... 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical... . 
Radio Corp... . 


Rayonier, Inc. . 

Reynolds Metals......... 

St. Joseph Lead 

Standard Oil (Cal.)....... 

USS thte....... 066.5. 
* 1951 High. 


% Decline 
Last Week's Current From From Last 
High Level 1951 High Week's High 
$30.50 $27.00 12.9 11.5 
85.50 76.88 12.6 10.1 
53.63 46.50 20.2 13.3 
13.38 11.00 24.1 17.8 
115.00 107.00 10.5 7.0 


95.50 89.25 12.9 6.5 
27.63 24.25 12.2 12.2 
42.00 37.75 15.9 11.0 
45.00 39.25 20.5 12.8 
62.13 55.13 13.7 11.3 


56.25 51.00 12.3 9.3 
*47.25 41.00 13.2 13.2 
62.25 53.25 22.8 14.5 
41.88 37.25 14.6 

36.50 33.25 11.0 


18.13 16.00 16.3 
76.50 68.25 17.3 
*49.50 40.00 19.2 
*56.25 50.00 11.1 
0.99 62.88 21.9 


36.75 32.75 12.1 
40.00 35.00 13.0 
70.75 18.75 28.6 
47.25 41.75 14.8 
25.13 22.13 12.4 


64.25 55.13 15.0 
65.00 58.50 12.4 
54.75 48.00 15.8 
52.88 49.38 10.4 
*80.88 73.00 


Stock Market Finally Does It 


The stock market break that started 
last week was one of the best-advertised 
shakeouts in a long time. Nearly all 
the professionals had agreed that one 
was coming. Where they differed was 
on just when it would happen (BW- 
Oct.13’51,p156). Smart operators, ac- 
cording to report, had already been 
taking some profits. 

What touched off the break, appar- 
ently, was the disappointing — third- 
quarter earnings reports that are now 
starting to come out (page 19). 
Troubles in the Near East may have 
plaved a part, too. 

But the market was vulnerable to 
almost any unfavorable news. A good 
many professionals were worried be- 
cause the Dow-Jones industrials, after 
two attempts, had failed to break 
through the high of 276.37 that they 
had made in mid-September. Dow 
theorists—and other technicians, too— 


consider this ‘‘triple top” as a very bad 
sign. 

¢ Speculations—While the analysts 
were cautious, the public had for sev- 
eral weeks been buying the low-priced 
shares, in hopes of quick capital gains. 
That kind of buying support is very 
uncertain. 

Over last weekend, after a bad Fri- 
day and Saturday, readers of the Sunday 
financial pages pored over a very large 
and very flashy ad by one of the lesser- 
known investment services, which pre- 
dicted that (1) a peace settlement in 
Korea, (2) other concessions by Stalin, 
and (3) a bear market were close at 
hand. 

The ad may well have contributed to 
Monday’s rout, when the Dow indus- 
trials fell more than five points on a 
volume of nearly 2.7-million shares, 
biggest trading day in many months. 

By midweek the market had calmed 
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down and had even regained some of its 
losses. But the break had taken its 
toll. The table (page 162) lists some of 
the stocks that were hit hard. 

¢ The Toll—Naturally, the shares that 
dropped the most were stocks that had 
been hot speculative favorites before 
the shakeout. Stocks like Molybdenum 
Corp. and Jefferson Lake Sulphur, for 
instance, dropped about 19% from 
their highs of last week. Crystal Oil, 
another fast mover, dropped about 
18%. 

But some other shares that had not 
been so much in the speculative lime- 
light took quite a pasting, too. Some, 
like General Electric, du Pont, and 
Dow Chemical, had reported disap- 
pointing third-quarter earnings. 

In general, the correction hit groups 
that had led the bull rally in the past. 
Oils, chemicals, semichemicals, defense 
shares, paper stocks all suffered. So 
did the tire and rubber shares. 

St. Joseph Lead dropped quite a bit, 
but other metal and mining shares— 
even marginal ones—suffered only a 
little in the shakeout. 
¢ Indications—There are crosscurrents 
at work here, of course, as there usually 
are in the stock market. But the way 
the break affected different stock groups 
does suggest that a lot of people 
dumped “‘war’ stocks. That indicates 
they believe a peace settlement is com- 
ing in Korea and that Russia is going 
to get more conciliatory. 

This may be a clue to Wall Street’s 

current mystery: “Was this just the 
first stage of the shakeout?” If the 
international skies grow clearer in the 
next few weeks, the market will prob- 
ably continue downward. If the world 
situation continues much as it’s been 
in the past few months, then perhaps 
the break is not too serious for the 
bull market. 
e More to Come—But there are other 
influences on the stock market besides 
Stalin and Mao. One of them is the 
declining trend of carnings—caused 
partly by higher taxes—and its possible 
effect on regular dividend rates. 

Furthermore, there probably are still 
quite a few unfavoravle third-quarter 
earnings that haven’t come out yet. 
Not a’l of them will show up obviously, 
since many companies report nine- 
month figures only. ‘That usuallv makes 
a better showing than third-quarter 
earnings alone. But if you work out 
third-quarter earnings, vou’ll often find 
a sizable drop from last year—a_ better 
indication of the current trend. 

The bulls, however, are still con- 
fident that the market isn’t likely to 
go below 240 on the Dow. ‘They're 
still confident that today’s conservative 
price-carnings ratios, high dividend 
yields relative to bond yields, and the 
prospect of long-term inflation insure 
that the bull market will continue. 
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Do you have a problem of putting 
heat just where you need it? Or 
of keeping heat accurately con- 
trolled? Possibly you have found 
that efficient, flameless, smoke- 
less, easily confined and localized 
electric heat is the one answer to 
your problem... but your machine 
would be improved by better 
heating units. Why don’t you 
do what so many other manufac- 
turers of machines and devices 
using heat have done for many 
years? Take your heating prob- 
lem to Cutler-Hammer! Cutler- 
Hammer Pyroflex Electric Heat- 


THE BETTER ELECTRIC 


HEATING UNITS 


ing Units are standard on the very 
finest water heaters, metal melt- 
ing pots, packaging machines, 
stills and sterilizers, hat making 
machinery, shoe machinery .. . 
just to mention a few. They are 
the product of nearly fifty years’ 
experience in designing and 
manufacturing dependable heat- 
ing units worthy of the Cutler- 
Hammer reputation. Their record 
for having helped build reputa- 
tions for the machines and devices 
they have served not only justifies 
your confidence but recommends 
your course of action. Write to- 
day! CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, 
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Hard to helieve? 


Unless you see the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa for yourself, you might find it hard 
to believe that a tower 181 feet tall could 
lean 16 feet off the perpendicular and still 
stand for six hundred years. 

And unless you see Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment and test it for yourself, you 
might find it hard to believe that any 
paper can remain strong when wet, be 
boiled and stay beautiful, be grease- 
resistant, odorless and tasteless. 


179 different types 

— hundreds of uses 
As a packaging material, plain or color- 
fully printed, Patapar protects perishable 
foods—from butter to frozen apples. It is 
used for carton liners, machine part 
wrappers, soap mold liners, and many 
other industrial applications. 

Standard weights and types of Patapar 
take care of most needs. However, when 
special qualities are required, such as 
extreme grease-proofness, special types 
of Patapar are recommended. Altogether 
we've developed 179 dif- 
ferent types. They meet 
an endless variety of 
requirements. 

If you foresee some 
future need of Patapar’s 
superior qualities, write 
today for Booklet T, “The 


Story of Patapar.” Look for this Key- 


mark on Patapar 
food wrappers 


886. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Shorts as a Prop 


They cushion any drop in 
the market. At midmonth the 
upholstery was pretty thick in 
autos, rails, steel. 


How far under present levels the 
mid-October shakeout will carry stocks 
is still anyone’s guess (page 162). How- 
ever, don’t overlook one potentially 
favorable factor in the current picture: 
the further strengthening of the al- 
ready strong short-interest prop under 
prices. 

On Oct. 15 bears were short 2,651,- 
473 shares of Big Board stocks. That’s 
about 13,000 shares larger than the 
total in mid-September. Not since May 
6, 1932, has the Stock Exchange re- 
ported a greater short interest. 

The short-selling activity producing 
such figures spreads over a lot of issues. 
Last week short interest positions were 
built up in as many as 904 stocks. 
of the 1,481 individual 
stock issues now listed. 
¢ Buffer—Why is an increasing short 
position considered by analysts generally 
to strengthen the stock market? 

The shorts eventually have to en- 

gage in covering operations. Thus, 
when you see a high short position you 
know there’s a big backlog of buy or- 
ders that are slated to hit the market 
sooner or later. Obviously, if they are 
executed while the market is going 
down, such buy orders must cushion 
the decline. 
e Short on GM-—Biggest of the in- 
dividual short positions recently _re- 
ported was in General Motors com- 
mon. In the month ended Oct. 15 it 
showed a decline of several thousand 
shares, but it still stood at 78,849 
shares. 

Occupying the “place” and “show” 
spots in the short-interest steeplechase 
were two railroads. ‘Traders increased 
their short interest in Baltimore & 
Ohio common from 63,862 shares in 
mid-September to 66,272 in mid-Octo- 
ber. And while their short position in 
Northern Pacific stock dropped 12% 
in the same period, it still added up to 
a hefty 63,538 shares. 

Next in the parade came U.S. Steel 
Corp. Despite the above-capacity op 
erations that giant has been reporting 
for many months now, the short posi- 
tion in Big Steel common rose more 
than 2,000 shares in the month, to a 
63,516 figure. 

Also shown in 16 other common 
stock issues were short positions rang- 
ing from 30,748 to 49,668 shares. An- 
other 43 were in the 10,000-share to 
30,000-share category. Both involved 
a wide varicty of issues. 





WHEN 
YOU 
THINK OF 
PITTSBURGH 


AND MODERN 
TRANSPORTATION 


Srivk i 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh’s transportation system is 
a dynamic symbol of its industrial 
and commercial growth! 

Five Class 1 railroads have carried 
170 million tons in a single year. 
Several hundred motor freight com- 
panies serve Pittsburgh . . . connect 
every city in the nation over a vast 
network of highways. And more than 
$175,000,000 have been invested in 
new highways and bridges . . . 
$20,000,000 in the new Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport—which will be 
larger than New York’s La Guardia 
and Washington, D.C.’s National 
Airports combined. 

Pittsburgh’s transportation system 
is vast... and so is the number of 
business opportunities here. Whether 
yours is a new enterprise, or a busi- 
ness new to Pittsburgh——the experi- 
ence of Peoples First National can be 
of great service. We cordially invite 
you to discuss your banking needs 
with our officers. 





_ PEOPLES FIRST 
! NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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‘DEFENSE BUSINESS 





ls CMP Headed for a Crackup? 


@ Government experts say the humps in the controlled 
materials system will smooth out. Many businessmen think 


CMP just won't work. 


@ Both government and industry are to blame: industry 
for noncompliance; government for failing to enforce. 


@ One thing is certain 


: It will take a lot of industry 


cooperation to get CMP in the clear. 


What’s behind the metal shortages 
now plaguing industry? Are they the 
result of dislocations to be expected 
at this stage under the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan? Or is CMP falling apart, 
either because it is inadequate for 
present conditions or because the ad- 
ministration is faulty? 

The government’s controls experts 
think the shortages stem from tempor- 
ary dislocations. Many businessmen 
feel that CMP is headed for a crackup. 
Another six months should prove which 
theory is right. But it looks now as 
though neither is wholly valid. 

Although CMP went into partial ef- 
fect only last July 1, it already has run 
into more serious snags than any of its 
backers had anticipated. Unless CMP 
can untangle them before mid-1952, 
they will certainly upset the controls 
systems. That’s when materials de- 
mands for the military and supporting 
programs should hit their peak. 
¢ Will String Along—Meanwhile CMP 
is in little danger of being ditched. 
Neither government nor industry has 
any practicable alternative system to of- 
fer. 

So you can look for more govern- 
ment-business cooperation in making 
CMP work. Take, for example, the re- 
cent truce between steel producers and 
mobilization director Wilson. Indus- 
try leaders, still voicing some disagree- 
ment as to the need for CMP, promised 
Wilson and Defense Production Admin- 
istrator Fleischmann their full support 
in making the system work. 

They backed up this pledge with rec- 
ommendations for technical changes in 
the operation of CMP and an offer to 
help administer the program. Wilson 
and Fleischmann promptly accepted 
most of the recommendations and asked 
the industry to send specialists to 
Washington to work with DPA. 
¢ Stumbling Block—The prime road- 
block to smooth operation of CMP to 
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date has been lack of compliance by in- 
dustry. That was apparent when up- 
wards of 35% of the metal-using con- 
cerns failed to report their January- 
March needs for steel, copper, and alu- 
minum on time last month. You see the 
same thing in the continued placing of 
duplicate orders with metals suppliers 
by companies that want to be sure they 
get their allotments. It’s even more 
apparent in the heavy inventories still 
being accumulated or held. 

Some of the failures to submit metal 


so 


Human Pinwheels 


The Navy has come up with a one-man 
midget helicopter, developed for the Office 
of Naval Research by Roto-Craft Corp., 
Glendale, Calif. The “Pinwheel” weighs 
less than 100 Ib., boasts more power and 
higher performance for the load it carries 
than any helicopter ever built. It is powered 
by jets on the tips of the rotor. Actual 
photos are still hush-hush, but this artist’s 
sketch shows how it will look. 


requirements on time can be attributed 
to legitimate misunderstandings. Many 
of those who did not file were producers 
whose metal use came under CMP just 
last Oct. 1. That explains, too, some of 
the duplicate orders. 

¢ Go Slow—And part of the blame for 
inventory hoarding rests with the Na- 
tional Production Authority, which only 
now is getting around to clearing up 
its fuzzy inventory restrictions. NPA 
may well have missed the boat on en- 
forcement of inventory and other impor- 
tant regulations. 

From the very start, DPA-NPA boss 
Fleischmann has followed a go-slow 
policy on enforcement. Assuming that 
industry needed time to gear itself to 
materials regulations, he ordered his 
enforcement staff to explain and warn 
businessmen, take legal steps only in the 
most flagrant violations. 

But the question now is whether 
noncompliance, if not deliberate viola- 
tions, has become so general as to make 
enforcement impossible. 
¢ Another Problem—A second stum- 
bling block has been the inability of 
DPA, which makes the initial allot- 
ments of metals, to get an accurate es- 
timate of real demands. This is strictly 
an administrative problem. But ‘Vilson 
and Fleischmann cannot guarantee 
more than a partial solution. 

DPA gets quarterly estimates of 
metals requirements from the military 
and 20 other federal agencies that 
present the needs of industry and 
governmental activities. ‘These claim- 
ant agencies are supposed to screen all 
needs on the basis of essentiality. But 
to date, at least, their total require- 
ments have added up to substantially 
more than 100% of total quarterly sup- 
ply of copper, steel, and aluminum. 

That means DPA, which is not 
staffed to screen all the requests 
itself, must hand the military what it 
thinks is enough metal, then chop 
down other demands. That’s why allot- 
ments for a number of essential projects 
have made little or no sense so far. 

Since Wilson and Fleischmann have 
real control over NPA only among the 
claimant agencies, they can’t insist on 
better screening of demands. Their al- 
ternative has been to work out time- 
tables for such essential programs as 
industrial expansion and military and 
atomic energy production, then see to 
it that these get enough materials to 
meet schedules. But the scheduling job 
still is far from finished. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Tetraethyl lead producers are seeking 
bigger allocations from NPA. If they 
don’t get relief, civilian gasoline will 
have to bear the brunt of production 
cutbacks, NPA was warned. 

© 


Mexican zinc, from a deposit near 
Monterrey, will start arriving in the 
U.S. within a year under terms of an 
agreement between Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency and the National 
Zinc Co., Inc. DMPA underwrote 
output of 600 tons a month at 164¢ 
per Ib., f.0.b., East St. Louis. 


Carbon steel export allotment will be 
largely swallowed up by expansion of 
foreign production of strategic §ma- 
terials, Office of International Trade 
warned. Exports for ordinary com- 
mercial use will drop from 284,000 
tons this quarter, to 154,000 tons next 
quarter. 
e 


Freight car production will drop from 
24,500 cars this quarter to 18,000 cars 
next quarter, NPA announced. Tank 
cars will drop from 2,500 to 2,000. 

® 


Construction halted last week on 14 
of the 35 vessels on U.S. shipways. 
Reason: NPA gave the Maritime Ad- 
ministration only enough steel to keep 
up work on 21 freighters. Maritime 
had asked for 183,000 tons for first- 
quarter 1952; NPA allowed 100,975 
tons. The work suspension hits a Navy- 
backed program of modernizing our 
merchant fleet with 20-knot Mariner- 
class freighters, to provide a faster sup- 
ply line in the event of global war. 
Even with that program, the U.S. is 
building only 2.8% of the world’s 
total new construction; Marshall Plan 
nations are building about 1,000 ships, 
71.3% of the world’s new construction. 
The U.S. owns 18% of the world’s 
existing merchant fleet. 


DOUBLE YOUR 
DRILL PRESS OUTPUT 


FOR $33°° 


USE A 
NEW MEAD 
PNEUMATIC 
DRILL PRESS 
FEED For 
@ DRILLING 
@®REAMING 
© TAPPING 


This simple, inexpensive device 
quickly converts standard drill 
presses into semi-automatic ma- 
chines ; doubles production on suita- 
ble jobs in many cases. Clamps to 
spindle quill in a few seconds. Au- 
tomatically closes air fixture on work. 
Adjustable feed control and break 
through cushion. Quick return. Easy 
to synchronize with automatic cycle 
equipment. Write for NEW MEAD 
LATALOG of Air Cylinders, Presses, 
Work Feeders, Drill Press Feeds, etc. 


for FASTER production! 


AIR OPERATED DEVICES 


MEAD SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
4114 No. Knox, Dept. BW, Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Standing Pat on Structurals 


Wilson overrules clamor for increased capacity, as 
industry asserts production will catch up with needs within a 
year. Present demands are called inflated. 


Mobilization boss Wilson has settled 
a behind-the-scenes row over how much 
structural steel we need for our guns- 
and-butter economy. 

Wilson decided we can get by with 
present structural capacity, despite what 
appears to be a need for more than 
twice as much. 

The steel industry says that’s a safe 
bet. Steel men argue, with some justifi- 
cation, that present demands are con- 
siderably inflated. They insist that 
supply will overtake demand within a 
year and that in the meantime no one 
will be seriously hurt for lack of 
structurals. 
¢ Long-Time Burden—You get a differ- 
ent slant from-a number of government 
economists, including some of Wilson’s 
aides. They see the shortage of struc- 
turals as a brake on our arms buildup 
now and as a burden on the entire 
economy in the future. 

In the face of Wilson’s decision, the 
most this group can do about its senti- 
ments is to squeeze the steel industry 
into getting every last ton of structurals 
out of existing capacity. The bureau- 
crats already have enjoyed some success 
at that job. 

That is apparent in the industry's 
recent announcement that it will up 
production of heavy structurals and 
pilings from about 1,320,000 tons in 
the last quarter of this year to 1,425,000 
tons in January-March. 
¢The Limit—In addition, present 
plans call for quarterly production, 
probably by next April, of 1,450,000 
tons. That’s about the limit from 
available capacity, the industry says. 

Just a few weeks ago the industry 
saw no prospect of exceeding the 
1,320,000-ton rate at which it has been 
operating since July 1. That was what 
started the steelmakers’ fight over 
structurals with the bureaucrats in 
Washington. With total steel produc- 
tion rising from 104-million ingot tons 
annually at the start of 1951 to 108- 
million early next year and, finally, to 
118,.6-million by the end of 1953, it 
made no sense to the bureaucrats that 
there should be no increase in struc- 
turals anywhere along the line. 

e Excess Requests—The government 
controllers want more _ structurals 
quickly. They agree with the steel in- 
dustrv that so-called requirements re- 
ported to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration are well padded. They 
must have been to run 223% of total 
structural supply for the fourth quarter 
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and about 205% for January-March. 

But the controllers point to DPA’s 
allotments as proof that even removal 
of the padding doesn’t get real demand 
in balance with supply. Users of struc- 
turals, from the military down, have 
had their requests cut back drastically. 
The cuts have necessitated rescheduling 
of such urgent programs as construc- 
tion of electric powerplants, railroad 
equipment, schools. Starts on project 
after project have been postponed. 

Washington also agrees with the in- 
dustry that the peak of mobilization de- 
mands for structurals—for new steel and 
aluminum plants, refineries, and other 
basic production—will come in 1952. 
But only postponement of other indus- 
trial expansion and civilian projects— 
like highways and hospitals—will insure 
enough structurals to meet the mobil- 
ization peak. After that, pent-up de- 
mand may be enough to keep struc- 
turals as tight as they are now. 

Wilson himself figures that industrial 
expansion now in the works adds up to 
some $50-billion to $60-billion of new 
plant and equipment. Only a fraction 
of this is the kind of basic production 
that will have the bulk of its structural 
steel before the end of 1952, the con- 
trollers say. 
¢ History—The steelmakers rely on 
historical production and consumption 
figures to refute this argument. In 
1942, when structurals were about as 
tight as now, production of heavy struc- 
turals and pilings hit 5,097,358 tons. 
Until this year, it hasn’t approached 
this annual rate, despite the disappear- 
ance of wartime restrictions on con- 
struction. 

That’s why the industry planned no 
new major additions to. structural 
capacity this time. Present demands, 
spokesmen say, simply reflect.the eager- 
ness of consumers to grab a share of 
mill rollings at the earliest date without 
regard to actual need. 

Structural output, steel men say, has 
been a little below maximum capacity, 
at least partially because of this 
scramble for mill rollings. This will be 


remedied in the first quarter of next, 


year by DPA’s early decision on allot- 
ments. 

This will permit the mills to line 
up production schedules properly, avoid 
frequent and inefficient changeovers 
at the mills from one type and size of 
structural to another. Some improve- 
ments on existing equipment will be 
ready by January, too. 





| Elevator Doors 
| Store Fronts 
| Lettering 


MICHAELS 
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ASTRAGALS 
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Write today for information and prices 
on Michaels Adjustable Astragals. Made 
of extruded bronze, aluminum or nickel, 
they are simple, practical, rugged, easily 
installed and adjusted, and available in 
several styles. Two are shown above. 
Type A (top illustration) may be applied 
to either wood or hollow metal bevel 
doors. Also used as a stop bead. Type E 
(lower illustration) is for bullnose hol- 
low metal or wood double acting doors. 
Both types may be used at the bottom of 
doors. Michaels Astragals help keep 
doors closed tightly . . . eliminate drafts 
and air currents... keep out dirt and 
dust. Write for details. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS: 


Bank Screens and Partitions Stair Railings (cast and wrought) 
Welded Bronze Doors Wrought and Cast Radiator Grilles 
Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates 
Push Bars 

Cost Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Coses 


Check Desks (standing and wall) 
Lamp Standards 

Marquises 

Tablets and Signs 

Name Plates 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 


232 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KY. 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in bronze, 
aluminum and other metals 








It’s ALL-GRIP 
folate, NO-SLIP 


On A.W. ALGRIP 


Abrasive Floor Plate 
e Ends Slipping Accidents 
e Saves Time and Money 


A. W. Algrip is the one and only 
ABRASIVE Rolled Steel Floor 
Plate. It’s made by rolling abra- 
sive grain uniformly as an in- 
tegral part of the upper portion 
of steel plate. Wet or dry it pre- 
vents costly slipping accidents. 


There ore applications for ALGRIP wher- 
ever men walk or climb. 

A.W. ALGRIP is ideal for instal- 
lation on platforms, ramps, walk- 
ways, bridges, boiler room floors. 
Because it guards against slip- 
ping, even on steep inclines, 
and requires no maintenance, 
safety engineers, architects, de- 
signers now specify ALGRIP. 


ALGRIP is ideal for railway car platforms. 
Now is the time to install 
ALGRIP and eliminate the 
danger spots in your plant. 
Write for free data-filled booklet BB. 
There's Never A Slip On A, W. ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

125 Years of iron and Stee! Making Experience 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Stee! « A. W. 
SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate « Plates « Sheets © Strip, 

(Alloy and Special Grades) 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





Che following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-contro] regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce re- 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Conversion steel: Provides that a con- 
sumer having an allotment of steel for 
a given quarter-year may order finished 
conversion steel, to be used in carry- 
ing out an authorized production 
schedule, by placing the ACM order 
with a finished conversion steel pro- 
ducer. CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 8 (Oct. 15). 

Government orders for paper: Clari- 


* fies and amends certain technical and 


procedural provisions to show that all 
persons placing government or rated 
orders for paper are subject to the 
order, and not just paper manufactur- 
ers. M-36 as amended (Oct. 15). 

Oil country tubular goods: Exempts 
PAD allocations from CMP Reg. 1 by 
providing that an operator of domestic 
and foreign operations may accept de- 
liveries of controlled materials for which 
he has priorities assistance whenever 
he can get them, without adjusting his 
outstanding delivery orders. M-46, 
Dir. 1 (Oct. 15). 

Rubber: Eliminates residue material 
from definition of synthetic rubber, 
thus removing it from any allocation 
contro]. M-2, Amdt. 1 (Oct. 1S). 

Thiokel: Allocates this synthetic rub- 
berlike plastic as an Appendix A ma- 
terial, making it necessary for both 
supplier and purchaser to make month] 
applications to NPA for permission to 
buy or sell. M-45, Sched. 10 (Oct. 19). 

Inventory controls: Tightens inven- 
tory controls by limiting inventories of 
an increased number of products and 
materials; provides a more specific defi- 
nition of items in inventory to include 
many materials formerly classified as 


“in process”; lists all existing inventory 


controls of other NPA orders and regu- 
lations. NPA Reg. 1, Interp. 1, 2, and 
3 as amended (Oct. 22). 


Pricing Orders 


Wholesale grocers: Permits whole- 


sale grocers who sell to institutions to 


use their business volume for either 
their most recent fiscal year before May 
1, 1951, or the 1950 calendar year in 
qualifying for a special markup for per- 
forming extra services in institutional 
sales. CPR 14, Amdt. 9 (eff. Oct. 20). 

Iron and steel scrap: Clarifies defini- 
tions of iron and steel scrap, shipping 
point, and point of delivery; establishes 
ceiling prices for three new grades of 
scrap and requires a deduction of not 
less than $1.50 per gross ton from ap- 
plicable ceiling price where the pur- 
chaser is required to load scrap on a 
transporting vehicle or FAS vessel. 
CPR 5, Amdt. 4 (eff. Oct. 22). 

Cyclohexane: Permits manufacturers 
to apply for higher ceiling prices of 
cyclohexane, a petroleum hydrocarbon 
used as an alternative to benzene in 
manufacturing nylon. CPR 17, SR 2 
(eff. Oct. 22). 

Canned fruits and berries: Permits 
cost adjustment factors for fruits and 
berries previously not covered by Reg. 
56, such as canned apples, apple sauce, 
cranberries, cranberry sauce, and do- 
mestic ripe and green olives. CPR 56, 
Amdt. 6 (eff. Oct. 20). 

Automobiles: Sets up new dollars- 
and-cents ceiling price regulations for 
resellers of new passenger automobiles. 
CPR 83 (eff. Oct. 15). 

Grain freight rates: Permits sellers 
of grain products who used average 
transportation costs in determining 
their ceilings to adjust their delivered 
ceiling prices to reflect the recent rail 
freight rate increase. GCPR, SR 73 
(eff. Oct. 22). 

Maine sardines: Establishes dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices for canners for 
1951 pack of Maine sardines, about 
15% above those permitted under 
CPR 22. CPR 85 (eff. Oct. 22). 

Converted paperboard products: Pro- 
vides a tailored regulation covering 
paperboard boxes, tubes, cans, cores, 
drums, and other converted paperboard 
products, using a base period of jan. 
25,1951; to Feb, 24,1951. CPR. 384 
(eff. Oct. 30). 

Consumer durable goods: Exempts 
from price control a long and varied 
list of commodities that have little 
or no impact on the economy, such as 
wigs and toupees, bird cages and 
houses, dog and cat beds, Christmas 
decorations made of cones, berries, and 
leaves, party novelties, etc. GOR 5, 
Amdt. 3, (eff. Oct. 24). 

Sulfuric acid: Adds sulfuric acid to 
the list of products that chemical 
manufacturers may elect to price under 
GCPR or CPR 22. CPR 22, SR. 12, 
Amdt. 3 (eff. Oct. 24). 

Tight cooperage: Provides a tailored 
regulation spelling out dollars-and-cents 
ceilings for whiskey, wine, food, and 
chemical barrels and the cooperage 
stock from which they are made. CPR 
86 (eff. Oct. 24). 
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@ Increased Production 


@ Higher Employee 
Efficiency 


@ Lower Manufacturing Costs... 


r'TSBURGH Can present no more con- 
P vincing statement of the many benefits 
tnat result from the use of COLOR 
DYNAMICS—based upon the scientific 
principles of the energy in color—than 
this letter from R. Johnson, Works 
Manager of The Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
consultants, designers and builders for 
steel and non-ferrous industries. 


@ “We are pleased to summarize what 
application of your system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS has done for our Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania, plant. 


@ “It was our custom to paint our plant 
and ejuipment periodically, mainly for 
the purpose of protecting surfaces. 


@ “Painting can be a business investment, 
the same as machine tools and equipment. 
When a machine tool is purchased, the 
effect this tool will have on cost savings, 
production, employee efficiency, etc., are 
considered very carefully. Why not apply 
this rule to painting? 


@ “With this thought in mind, we asked 


Works Manager of Aetna-Standard Engineering Company re- 


ports scientific use of energy in color is an excellent business 


investment that benefits workers and management alike. 


color engineers of The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company to visit our plant to ex- 
plain the advantages of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. 


@ “The survey was made and the sug- 
gestions made by Pittsburgh color engi- 
neers were highly acceptable to our 
management. 


@ “In a recent survey we were pleased 
with the reactions and comments of our 
plant employees. 


(a) General appearance was greatly im- 
prot ed. 

(b) Better light reflection from 
and walls caused less eyestrain. 


ceiling 


(c) Specially marked lines signified haz- 
ards and helped to reduce accidents. 


(d) Housekeeping was simplified, Em- 
ployees take pride in their work area and 
help to keep it clean. 

(e) Improved morale helped to increase 
efliciency as well as to create better indus- 
trial relations. 


Pi TSBURGH PA NTS 


PAINTS e GLASS e 


CHEMICALS e 


BRUSHES e 


PLASTICS 


@ “Considering every factor, we believe 
that Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS has 
contributed greatly to the success of our 
operations.” 


You Can Have A Color Engineering 
Study of Your Plant FREE on Request 


@ Why not investigate what Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS will do for your plant? For a com- 
plete explanation of how this scientific painting 
system can be made to work for you, send for our 
ffee, profusely-illustrated booklet. 


@ Better still, let us make a detailed COLOR 
DYNAMICS study of your plant for you—/ree 
and without obligation. Call your nearest Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company branch and arrange 
to have one of our trained color engineers 
see you at your convenience. Or mail coupon. 


SEND FOR A copy OF THIS BOOK! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department BW-101, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
0 Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet "Color Dynamics In 
Industry.” 

0 Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 

of our properties without obli- 
gation On our part. 


Name 
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power for an oil-dependent economy 


The wheels of 

progress in America 

literally depend on petroleum 
products—like those of The 
Texas Company—Texaco— 
(Marfak—Regal Oil {[R & O}— 
Ursa Oil, etc.)—to keep them 
turning. A steady flow of these 
vital products from the refiner- 
ies depends, in turn, on a steady 
flow of electricity as the source 


of power for production. 


At the West Tulsa Works of 
The Texas Company, Wagner 


Transformers are used on the 
primary power supply and at 
other locations in this plant. 
They perform the task of de- 
pendably feeding electric power 
at the right voltage for use in 


this plant. 


‘Wherever electric power is used, 
in industry, commerce, city and 
farm—Wagner Transformers 
can be found efficiently and de- 
pendably handling their never- 
ending job of supplying proper 
voltages for every purpose. 


Wagner engineers are qualified 
to specify the correct trans- 
former for your requirements. 
Consult the nearest of our 31 
branch offices, or write us. 


“Na&gner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE. « ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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BUSINESS WEEK . The most important international get-together since the war. That’s what 
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the United Nations meetings in Paris next month could turn into. 

Foreign Minister Vishinsky hinted at this last week, all but said that 
Russia wants Big Four talks at Paris. 

A paris Experts who follow the zigs and zags of Soviet policy bet that the 

BUSINESS Russians would use such talks to unlimber a brand-new diplomatic offensive. 
* 

WEEK Diplomats here and abroad have been looking for a shift in Soviet tactics. 

They figure Moscow is jittery about Western rearmament, may well adopt a 

more conciliatory attitude. 

The best bet is that the Russians will jump off with new talk of dis- 
armament and atomic control (BW-Oct. 13’51,p163). 

The payoff would come if the Russians promised to allow international 
arms inspections. That would mean a real shift in policy. 

More likely, the disarmament proposals would be propaganda—a side- 
show to the central issue of Germany. 

* 

The Russians may officially back the East German campaign for unifica- 
tion of Germany. 

If they do, the West will formally propose a U. N. pre-election survey of 
both Germanies. Moscow would have to swallow hard to buy that. 

The Allies disagree on the likelihood of such a flip-flop in Soviet policy. 
Washington thinks the unity talk is a bluff; the British and French are inclined 
to think it’s a real possibility. 

Meantime, there’s no solid Allied strategy ready to counter it. 




















. 

The diplomatic offensive may be topped off with a huge East-West trade 
offer at the Moscow economic conference slated for December. 

Some Washington analysts think the Soviet offer will run to billions of 
dollars—an exchange of the East’s raw materials for the West’s manufactured 
goods. 

This would be a juicy lure to many Western European nations, even if 
Russia couldn't make good on its offer. And it would completely snafu present 
international efforts to allocate and price Western raw materials. 

+ 

No Soviet overtures can get far so long as the bloodletting continues in 
Korea. 

Vishinsky’s note last week shed little light on the chances of peace. 
True, it squared with our understanding that Malik was talking about a 
“military” armistice when he suggested truce talks last June. But it didn’t 
explain why enemy negotiators have held out for a “political’’ truce along 
the 38th Parallel. 

There’s a chance, of course, that the political angle has been inserted 
by Red China, trying to feather its own nest in Korea. 

Still, Washington is betting that the enemy will call off the fighting. All 
the political and military realities in Korea should make them anxious to quit. 
a” 

Whether or not anything positive comes out of Paris or Panmunjon, 
we'll continue to talk with the Russians at every appropriate opportunity. 

Washington believes that diplomatic isolation of the Kremlin would make 

PAGE 171 it harder to avoid war. The Politburo, haunted by Marxist fears of Western 
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attack, might be pushed into reckless action if all diplomatic contact were 


severed. 
s 


Now that the election is over, look for some drastic belt-tightening in 
Britain. 

The British are in for their third economic crisis since World War Il. 
Even before the voting, top British officials had worked out this plan to handle 
London’s alarming trade deficit: 

¢ Cut government spending. 

¢ Slash imports, especially from dollar countries. 

e Ask the Commonwealth to reduce its dollar imports. 
j es 

Meanwhile the Bank of England is frantically plugging the loopholes 
in its exchange control system. 

The bank doesn’t want sterling that’s traded at a heavy discount in free 
currency markets to be used for commodity purchases in the sterling area. 

Actually, the heaviest pressure on the pound comes now from talk of 
devaluation. That changes the way payments are made. On the one hand, 
British traders are prepaying debts for fear they will have to fork out more 
pounds if they wait. On the other, payments due Britain in hard currency are 
being delayed in the hope that it will take fewer dollars to pay up. 

That's just the reverse of last winter’s currency movement, when the 


pound was expected to go up in value. 
* 


British officials are sure that they can ride out this storm with their belt- 
tightening program. 

But many bankers and economists doubt whether the country will get 
its trade in balance without another severe crisis. They think it will take a 
real scare to bring drastic changes in economic policy. 

e 

It’s far from certain that London can get the Commonweclth to cut 

down on dollar imports. 























Some Commonwealth governments have already talked bluntly to Lon- 
don. They say that the British have been using Commonwealth dollar earnings 
to put off the kind of retrenchment that is needed in Britain. 

The British answer that they are carrying the major defense burden for 
the whole group, that the Commonwealth can’t expect only benefits—in the 
form of higher export earnings—from rearmament. 

This dispute is putting a real strain on Commonwealth relations. That 
shows up in a proposal by Sir Douglas Copeland, leading Australian economist. 
Copeland argues that Australia should leave the sterling area, make a-direct 
financial agreement with the U.S. That would allow Australia to sell more 
to the U.S., borrow development capital here, and make the Australian 
pound convertible into dollars. 





td 
Hopes for an Iranian oil settlement are rising. 


Iranian, British, and U. S. officials have almost reached an agreement 
“in principle” that might form the basis of a deal. The key proposal is to 
have Royal Dutch Shell, rather than the Anglo-lranian Oil Co., make new 
arrangements with the National Iranian Oil Co. (BW-Oct.20'51,p163). 

But Premier Mossadegh won't officially close any deal while he’s here 
in the U.S. For prestige reasons, that will have to be done in Teheran ofter 
his return. 
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EGYPTIAN MOB cheers bearding of British lion while .. . 
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BRITISH TOMMIES stand guard at a key to the Suez Canal. 


Egypt: New Hornet's Nest for the West 


Egypt’s move to kick the British out 
of Suez and the Sudan may force Lon- 
don and Washington into a grave de- 
cision—the gravest they've had to make 
since the North Koreans crossed the 
38th Parallel back in June, 1950. 

If the Egyptians don’t back down, 
Britain and the U.S. have to decide 
this: Does the military security of the 
West make it necessary to occupy Cairo 
by force? 
¢ Must Hold Bases—The answer will 
be yes, if Western strategists figure 
there’s a serious threat of World War 
III within the next 18 months. For 
top British and American military men 
are convinced that Allied possession of 
airbases near Cairo is a must if war is 
imminent. 

Now that the Egyptians have torn 
up the 1936 Anglo-Egvptian pact, our 
plans for the defense of the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean depend 
principally on the British holding out 
in the Suez area. 
¢ Consequences—London and Wash- 
ington hope it won’t be necessarv to 
occupy Cairo. That kind of tough ac- 
tion probably would produce results 
like these: 
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e Anti-Western, anticolonial na- 
tionalism would be stung to new fury 
throughout the Moslem world and the 
Far East. 

¢ The West's 
champion of “peaceful 
would be badly frayed. 
would be shaken. 

¢ The Kremlin might figure that 
the U.S. had decided that war was 
inevitable—soon. 


claim to be the 
settlement” 


The U.N. 


1. Not Another Iran 


Responsibility for decisions in the 
Egyptian crisis is now in London’s 
hands. The British have told Washing 
ton bluntly that thev consider the 
Egvptian crisis their “Formosa,” that 
they will make their own plans just as 
the United States did in Formosa when 
the Korean War started. Britain is de 
termined not to let its hands be tied 
bv Washington the way thev were in 
Iran. 

Despite some differences, the U.S. 
and Britain see prettv much eve to eve 
on Egypt. That was one of Egyptian 
Premier Nahas Pasha’s major miscal- 
culations. He had hoped to split the 


U.S. and Britain the way Iran’s Mossa- 
degh did. 

¢ No Brief for Egypt—In the Egyptian 
row, the U.S. is hobbled by few of the 
anticolonial scruples that bothered us 
in Iran. Egypt has brazenly flouted an 
international treaty; Iran didn’t. There’s 
not the same~background of British 
economic exploitation in Egypt as there 
was in Iran. 

Washington isn’t pleased, cither, 

with the way Cairo rejected the U.S.- 
sponsored proposal for a Middle East 
command. This would have removed 
many of the annoyances of the 1936 
treaty. Egypt would have been an 
equal partner in the defense of the 
Suez and probably would have got 
large-scale military and economic aid 
from the U.S. 
e How Far to Go—There’s no telling 
vet just how far the British will go. 
Probably they won’t occupy Cairo un- 
less thev decide, in consultation with 
Washington, that the West must but- 
ton up Egyptian bases now—or unless 
Egypt declares war. 

The British might slap on some 
economic sanctions. For example, they 
could pinch off Egyptian oil supplies, 
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WHILE FAROUK WAS AWAY on his honeymoon in Italy with Queen Narriman . . . 


freeze Egypt's $300-million in sterling 
balances, eventually play tricks with 
the water-flow of the Nile by manipu- 
lation of dams in the Sudan. 

Odds are against the use of sanc- 
tions, though, unless the Egyptians 
carrv out a threat to cut off cotton 
supplies to Britain. Economic warfare 
tends to punish the little people. This 
inflames popular resentment without 
immediately shaking the government 
that is the real cause of the crisis. 


ll. Seeds of Disaster 


Egvpt’s premier, Nahas Pasha, has 
endangered the very survival of Egypt 
as an independent nation by his goad- 
ing of Britain. And he’s done more 
than that. He’s killed all plans and 
hopes for the economic development 
of his country. 

Egypt’s hopes all hung on develop- 
ment of the Nile for irrigation and 
Most of the new dams would 
have to be built in British-controlled 
Sudan and Uganda. Now Nahas has 
ended any chance of teamwork with the 
British. 
¢ Discontent—Complex political forces 
tempted Nahas Pasha to lead his coun- 
trv into economic suicide. 

Nahas is riding a mounting wave of 
popular discontent. At the last elec- 
tion, his Wafd party promised a 
glittering string of economic reforms. 
It has delivered onlv additional miserv 
in the form of higher living costs. 
¢ Social Strata—A Western visitor once 
said Egypt had four pyramids: the 
three famous stone ones at Giza and 
Egyptian society. All four are symbols 
of oppression in the Vallev of the Nile. 

On the peak of the social pvramid is 
King Farouk and the pashas, beys, and 
effendis of the tiny upper class. High 


pow cr. 
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society in Cairo and Alexandria speaks 
French, dresses in expensive European 
clothing, and spends its money on sum- 
mer trips to Switzerland or the French 
Riviera, on winter nights in Cairo’s 
plushy night clubs. In the same bracket 
are_the wealthy landlords and the small 
but growing group of industrialists and 
financiers. As a class, this top layer is 
irresponsible, bigoted, and greedy. It 
holds the peasant and worker in utter 
contempt. 

¢ Schooled, But Jobless—Below the 
pashas, the industrialists, and the for- 
eign owners, is a small “white collar” 
class. In some wavs this is the most 
pitiful group in Egypt—the educated 
unemploved. With only the govern 
ment and a few businesses offering jobs, 
there are usually 10,000 unemployed 
university and junior college graduates. 
Communism has made serious inroads 
in the student group, who are tradi- 
tionally antiforcign. 

A growing class of citv workers lives 
in horrible slums. Working conditions 
are pathetic. Children usually make up 
10%-15% of the labor force, at wages 
as low as 20¢ a week. It isn’t surpris- 
ing that the slums produce hired mur- 
derers, dope smokers, and _ restless, 
vicious mobs. 
¢ The Miserable Fellah—At the _bot- 
tom of the pyramid is the Egyptian 
fellah, the ignorant peasant. Seven- 
teen-million Egyptian fellahs—85% of 
the population—live in conditions 
scarcely changed since the days of the 
Pharaohs. Thev are crammed into the 
Nile Vallev at the rate of 1,400 to the 
square mile. Onlv this 13,000 sq. mi. 
of Eevnt’s 350.000 sq. mi. is arable. 

The fellah waters his animals in the 
Nile. bathes in the Nile, excretes in the 
Nile. 2nd drinks from the Nile. The 
river that brings richness to the soil 


NAHAS PLAYED at sword-rattling 


brings him disease and death. The 
birth rate—and the death rate—in the 
Nile Valley are the highest in the world. 

For centuries the fellah has lived 
without complaint on his $40-a-year 
income, in his mud hut on the flood 
plain. There is evidence now, however, 
of a slow but real awakening to exist- 
ence of better ways of living. 
¢ Anti-Westernism—The Egyptian gov- 
ernment has made some _ stumbling 
steps toward improving the fellah’s lot 
—better water, more schools. But it has 
always been easier to divert the fellah’s 
attention to the abuses of the foreigner 
than to remedy his own miserable con- 
dition. 

Anti-Westernism has grown in 
Egvpt for many reasons. One is the 
Moslem’s religious antipathy for “un- 
believers.” Another is the conviction 
that Egypt has been viciously exploited 
by foreign capitalists. Among intellec- 
tuals, there is a common, resentful be- 
lief that Egypt has nothing at stake in 
the world conflict of democracy and 
communism. 

U.S. backing of Israel has done a lot 
to aggravate Egypt’s distrust of the 
West. Egyptians are not racially Arab 
(though they have the same language 
and religion as the Arab states), but they 
identified themselves fully with Arab 
claims to Palestine. By openlv support- 
ing the Jewish state, the U.S. got the 
reputation of being an enemy of the 
Arabic people. 

e Reds Under the Fez—The Com- 
munists. well organized and well 
financed, have led the pack in whip- 
ping up hatred of the West. Com- 
munist organizers often disguise them- 
selves as Moslem nationalists. The 
steps of the mosques and the halls of 
the universities are their favorite 
forums for agitation. They've also 
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lavishly subsidized extremist national- 
ist organizations such as the Moslem 
Brotherhood. 

¢ Farouk’s Honeymoon—Nahas Pasha 
also had personal reasons for tearing up 
the British treaty. He’s a long-time 
rival of pro-Western King Farouk. 
Farouk removed him from the prime 
ministership in 1945 for poaching on 
several royal prerogatives. Among other 
things, Nahas had ordered cannon 
salutes to be fired in the railroad sta- 
tions whenever he traveled; he had 
prayers said for him in the mosques. 
Nahas took advantage of Farouk’s re- 
cent long, lush honeymoon to push 
through his anti-British policy. By the 
time Farouk returned, it was too late 
for him to put on the brakes. 

Some U.S. Egyptian experts think 
Nahas now regrets having closed the 
door on joining the Middle East com- 
mand. But he’s riding the nationalistic 
tiger and doesn’t dare dismount. 


lll. Chaos or a Miracle? 


The Egyptian crisis poses in an 
acute form the whole dilemma’ of the 
U.S. position in the Middle East. It 
is this: We can’t expect the Arabs to 
play ball with us unless we are friendly 
toward them. But we have been forced 
by prior commitments and the military 
realities of the cold war to side jagainst 
the Arab states on most important 
issues, 

At the same time, our necessity to 
strengthen Western Eurove first has 
limited economic and military aid to 
the Middle East to a trickle. And Israel 
has had the lion’s share of that~more 
than $50-million worth this year, ex- 
cluding United Jewish Appeal funds, 
compared with $3-million in technical 
assistance proffered to Egypt. 
¢ Hatred Growing—The result is that 
bitter hatred of the West, and especially 
disillusionment with the United States, 
is spreading through the Middle East 
like cancer. 

The end result of the nationalistic 
anti-Western trend is bound to be 
economic and political chaos—which will 
be exploited very easily by the Russian 
Communists. 
¢ Urgent Need—That means that the 
U.S. and its allies must develop a radi- 
cally new policy in the Middle East in 
a hurry. Some U.S. Middle Eastern 
experts feel that the only policv that 
would have a chance of success now 
would be a barefaced return to old 
fashioned gunboat imperialism—led by 
the U.S. and sugarcoated with a lot of 
economic assistance. 

Whether or not that’s the right 
course, it’s clear that some strong ac- 
tion must be taken soon or the West 
stands to lose the Middle East, which 
historically has been the fulcrum of 
world power politics. 
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WHICH OF THESE COLLARS 


pinched the profits? 


These collars may look like twins, but 
they don’t appear that way in the cost 
ledger. The cost of the part made from 
Rockrite Tubing is 1.4¢. The collar 
machined from ordinary tube stock costs 
2.6¢. The squeeze on profits? 1.2¢ per part. 


Sized by a distinctively different process COLLAR MADE From 


OROINARY TUBING 


to much closer tolerances than are prac- 
tical by any other method, Rockrite 
Tubing requires less machining. Cutting 
speeds can be higher, parts are finished 
faster. Rockrite’s better work-surfaces 
often eliminate need for additional 
finish cut. 


On collars and scores of similar parts, 

“9 . . . COLLAR MADE FROM 
it’s good business to pinch pennies and ROGKRITE TUBING 
produce more profits. If you want to 
“size up” close tolerance Rockrite 
Tubing, write for Bulletin R-2 today. 
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The “Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist lifts and lowers loads at the push of 
a button. One ton can be hoisted at the 
rate of 30 feet a-‘minute. Such speed steps 
up production of defense material and 
civilian goods — at tower cost. No back- 
breaking, injury-creating manual lifting. 
Operation is so easy workers stay “fit.” 


The ‘Load Lifter’ is safe, dependable, eco- 
nomical. More than 65 years devoted ezx- 
clusively to research and the manufacture 
of load-handling equipment make it the 
finest electric hoist you can buy. For com- 
plete details write for Bulletin No. 399. 


lent life 


MANNING, MAXWELL& MOORE, INC. 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Builders of “Shaw-Box’’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 

‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 

Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 

‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
Industrial Instruments. 





marketing 
management 


under today's conditions calls for 
review and adaption to changes 


COP CORRODE REE HEEE HHH EES ESE SESE EES 


*% allocation problems 
population 
buying habits 
competitive prices 
distribution practices 
personnel requirements 
promotional objectives 
‘keting counsel is an 

important element of our 

service fo management 


May we-help you? 
GEORGE-FRY & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Management Engineers 


135 South LaSalle, Chicago 
100 Pork Avenue, New York 





RN i chica traces menial nee nation 
the classified advertising of the world of business 
management. For information write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 





... Its First Intercity Pipeline 


The flow of oil products began last 
week in this $7-million pipeline (shown 
above crossing the Rio Grande reser- 
voir). It links the port of Santos with 
Sao Paulo, Brazil’s Number One indus- 
trial city. Two lines snake 30 mi. over 
steep coastal hills, will deliver 29- 
million bbl. of gas, kerosene, and fuel 


oil annually to Sao Paulo by yearend 
They'll treble the tonnage now mov 
ing by rail, serve two refineries now 
under construction along the route. 
U.S. engineers helped mastermind the 
project, which may be pushed on an- 
other 56 mi. to Campinas some time 
in the future. 


_.. A Big Hydroelectric Station 


Paulo Afonso marks the Brazilian gov- 


Another 18 months should see the 
first 60,000-kw. generator in service at 
the $55-million Paulo Afonso Falls hy- 
droelectric station, on the Sao Fran- 
cisco River 155 mi. from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Above, work goes on around- 
the-clock on pressure shafts for the un- 
derground station and excavation for 
the first of two dams. This is the initial 
stage of a project that may eventually 
turn up a whopping 900,000 kw. 


ernment’s first venture into “big 
power.” It’s to provide energy for tlic 
power-short “bulge” area around Recife, 
where oil- and wood-fired steam plants 
are the rule and where industrial 
growth has been severely restricted 
Some day, Brazilians hope for a huge 
Sao Francisco development—treservoirs, 
dams, irrigation, and new industry that 
would create a Brazilian counterpart of 
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IT’S TIME... 


again... 


TO WAKE UP SCRAPPY! 


Why Do We Need Scrap? 


Steel is made half from pig iron, 
half from scrap. With production on 
the increase, more scrap must be 
purchased. And it’s up to you to “dig 
it out” and sell it. 


Scrap’s getting scarce again . . . com- 
pared to the amounts we need . . . and it’s 
up to all of us to help produce enough steel, 

107,000,000 tons of steel is the present 
rate of production in 1951... 119,500,000 
tons is expected in 1952. 

Last year, 1950, we produced 97,800,000 
tons. 

All that extra steel—enough to take care 
of both military and civilian needs—calls 
for more scrap iron and steel. 


Scrap Inventories Are Alarmingly Low 


While steel mills are producing at a 
Freatet rate than ever, scrap inventories 
ave dwindled. Many mills are operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis with shut-downs 


threatened unless we furnish more scrap. 
We do have the scrap. It’s everywhere, 
not just in the form of production scrap— 
the “leavings” of machining, normally 
turned over to scrap dealers . . . but also 
in the form of idle metal: obsolete ma- 
chines and tools, no-longer-usable jigs and 
fixtures, gears, chains, alloy. valves, pipe, 
abandoned steel structures, etc. : 
We must have this idle metal to keep 
the furnaces running. 
Please cooperate. Set up a Scrap Salvage 
Program in your plant—now. For a com- 
lete plan on “how to do it”, write for 
Booklet “Top Management: Your Program 
for Emergency Scrap Recovery”’. Address 
Advertising Council, 25 W. 45 Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








..-Lhat is why we 


custom-fit a 


DO/ MORE chair 


For Information on 10-Day Free Trial Write Domore Chair Company, Inc., Elkhart 7, Indiana F ' 





Charleston, $6. 


Where low-cost ELECTRIC 
POWER is both plentiful and 
dependable. 





For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD Charleston, S. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 


WELL 
DISPERSED 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 
AVAILABLE 














Next Clues Section appears November 3 
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THE PENCIL OF TOMORROW 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


World’s Largest 
Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
EXCLUSIVELY 


WARREN TOOL CORPORATION | 


DEPT. BW WARREN, OHIO 





the U.S. Tennessee Valley Authonty. 

Paulo Afonso is rugged work, The 
nearest railroad is 174 mi. away, so a 
fleet of 75 American trucks plays a key 
role in the project. So does a $15-mil- 
lion World Bank loan, which 1s buying 
U.S. equipment for the power station 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Paper mill in the Congo? Brussels re 
ports that The Reader’s Digest, a U.S 
paper company, and a wood-products 
concern are in on a syndicate studying 
the possibilities of a paper and pulp 
operation in the Belgian Congo. Esti- 
mated cost: $20-million to $30-million 
e 
Last week in Canada: Sickly sales 
forced a temporary closedown at the 
Toronto plant of Nash Motors of 
Canada. The company blames govern- 
ment anti-inflation measures—credit 
curbs and taxes—for the loss of busi- 
ness. . . . McColl-Frontenac Oil Co.’s 
new $10-million refinery at Edmonton 
went on stream. It has the biggest fluid 
cat cracker yet built in Alberta, will 
process 5,500 bbl. of crude daily... . 
Canadian Resins & Chemicals, Ltd., 
of Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, has a 
$l-million expansion under way. The 
company is owned jointly by Shawini- 
gan Chemicals, Ltd., and Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. of New York. 
8 


Red China has built its first jeep, with 
every part, from doorhandle to engine, 
Chinese-made. At least, that’s what 
The Daily Worker reports. It adds 
that the auto factory “went wild with 
excitement” when the jeep-producing 
task was assigned. 

® 
Over $30-million in foreign sales— 
that’s the prediction for 1952 made by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. officials. 3M has set up a new ex- 
port subsidiary to take the place of the 
company’s pool selling in the Durex 
companies, dissolved by the antitrusters 
earlier this year (BW—Feb.17’51,p146). 

* 


Business Down Under: Lederle Labora- 
tories, an American Cyanamid Co. sub- 
sidiarvy, is thinking of setting up a 
$6-million aureomvein plant in Aus- 
tralia. - Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. has licensed Jorgensen Bros., Syd- 
ney, to manufacture Thermopane and 
other of its products in Australia. 
e 

An oil-from-shale pilot plant is in the 
works in Parana state, in southern 
Brazil. The $500,000 plant will be de- 
signed to produce 100 bbl. a day. It 
will sample bituminous shale deposits 
estimated at 200-billion tons, some of 
which have an average crude oil con- 
tent of 8.5%. 
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THE TREND 


What Kind of Congress Was It? 


Like all Gaul the job of Congress is divided into three 
parts: to represent, to investigate, to legislate. 

For 10 months—almost a record for peacetime— 
the lawmakers of the 82nd Congress (first session) 
worked at their job. What kind of job did they do? 

Representing the people has in our time become a 
business of balancing off pressure groups against each 
other. This Congress convened at the darkest hour of 
the Korean War. Yet it was as besieged by, and was as 
accommodating to, the organized beef growers, labor 
unions, trade associations, veterans’ lobbies, and the farm 
bloc as any of its predecessors in years gone past. 

The reason why the 


Military aid to our allies was expanded while economic 
aid tapered off. Troops for Europe were approved, a big 
program of overseas bases authorized, the draft law 
extended. A start was made on installing universal 
military service in the future. 

On the domestic side Congress slapped the President 
down hard. Ignored were the central Fair Deal pro- 
posals of the 1948 and 1950 campaigns: the Brannan 
Plan, civil rights legislation, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
act, compulsory sickness insurance. 

Congress gave the President a weakened price control 
law and a truncated tax bill. In both cases, the Presi- 

dent got less than he 





worm’s eye view of the 
national interest so often 
prevailed is found in these 
worldly-wise words of a 
present member of the 
Senate, “The folks back 
home who don’t organize 
and put on the pressure 
for something are perhaps 
divided equally for and 
against me. So I pay at- 
tention to those who do.” 


Men at work 
Time on the job 
Investigations carried on 


New taxes voted 
Defense funds voted 


Total appropriations 





The Record of the 82nd 


Public bills passed (at adjournment) 


needed partly because he 
asked for much more than 
he needed. Neither he nor 
Congress showed much 
interest in levying taxes 
that would do real duty 
also in the fight against 
inflation. 

The record of the 82nd 
as a whole is not bad. But 
why isn’t it better than a 
mottled good and bad? 








The creaking hinge, it 
seems, gets the grease even at times of national crisis. 

Investigating absorbed a big slice of the session’s 
time. Congress had under way 130 inquiries of all sorts. 
Most of this effort was well spent. The inquiry into 
MacArthur's dismissal was endlessly dragged out, but 
an inquest was unavoidable after the President let a 
bitter impasse develop between himself and his field 
commander. The investigation probably justified itself 
by clearing the air a bit. 

The digging into crime and influence-peddling by 
Senators Kefauver, Hoey, and Fulbright was necessary 
and well worth their trouble. The newest spadework 
into corruption among tax collectors is hitting real pay 
dirt. Probes into internal security, however, have not yet 
found a way to do their vital job without becoming 
tarred with McCarthyism. 

Legislating mainly concerned foreign affairs and 
defense. On a numerical basis the session put on a poor 
show. Only 180 public bills were enacted into law in 
comparison with a total of 435 for its predecessor. This 
low output is explained in good part by the fact that 
urgent mobilization matters squeezed other things out. 
That the job took so long was due to a Congressional 
wait-and-see policy born partly out of the stalemate in 
Korea and partly out of distrust of the Administration’s 
programs. 

Enactments, however, were historic. The $61-billion 
voted for the armed forces was on a wartime scale. 


180 


First, leadership was 
conspicuously lacking. Unlike Congresses ten years ago 
this body sat under a weak President. The swing of 
the pendulum restoring Congressional power and pres- 
tige might have been expected to produce the leadership 
that did not come from the White House. But such 
was not the case. Senior committee chairmen ran their 
own shows while no one ran the whole show. Of Sena- 
tor McFarland it was said that he was majority leader 
because he voted with the majority. 

Second, this Congress worked in the foreshadow of 
the 1952 Presidential election: Even in its first session 
the 82nd felt the rising political winds. Many of the 
President’s proposals for control legislation and new 
taxes were made with an eye to the polls. Legislators 
often looked the same way. 

Finally, in judging the 82nd Congress, comes the 
size and complexity of its task. It was called on to 
deal with an aggressive challenge to the free world. 
It had to assert America’s reluctant leadership in an 
unprecedented time of “not war—not peace.” Its con- 
fusion and occasional little:mindedness only mirrored 
the trouble Americans are having in rising to the full 
stature of their responsibilities. 

But one thing is clear: This Congress has set the 
foot of America on a road from which there is no 
turning back. The second session of the 82nd Congress 
meeting next January will find how big and hazardous 
is the task of leadership in the world today. 
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ARTIST: LEON KELLY 


BOETHE on truth and error 

The chief thing is to have a soul 
that loves the truth and harbors it where 
it finds it. And another thing: the truth 
requires constant repetition, because error 
is being preached about us all the time, 
and not only by isolated individuals but 
by the masses. In newspapers and ency- 
clopedias, in schools and universities, 
everywhere error rides high and basks in 
the consciousness of having the majority 
on its side. 


(Conversations with Eckermann, 1828) 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich 


” 


Chemical Company 
does not make this 
upholstery fabric. 


We supply 


raw materials only. 


close-up of patterns for cales ideas. 


new development in sheeting 


made from Geon—beautiful, rich 


embossing on upholstery-weight 
fabrics—is a good example of what 
one manufacturer can do with Geon 


polyvinyl! materials. 


You can see how the deep emboss- 
ing adds new decorative beauty with 
its patterns of light and shade to 
make these fabrics more saleable 


than ever! 


Along with this added selling idea, 


Geon gives the product many of its 
advantages—easy washability, long 
wear and high resistance to flame, 
acids and grease—helps to make it 
an ideal upholstery and decorative 
fabric. 

Geon can be processed into many 
other forms, ranging from durable 
heavy flooring to light, tough film 
for shower curtains and raincoats. It 
can be embossed, extruded or calen- 


dered. We make no finished products 
t 


—raw materials only. Write Dept. 
A-11, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 


Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





